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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


THE Public are here presented with a work 
for their amusement. 

liidepcndentl)% of the interest with tv^^icli 
miis^ical men will always regard whatever 
'relates to names so eminent in their art as 
those of Mozart and [lavdn, the ffcneral 
reader will find, in the following pages, a 
variety of anecdote, and an cleganco of criti-*' 

9 

<r‘istn, on all subjects connected with tlie fine 
arts, w^iich can scarcely fail to gratify hin»^ 

The epistolary form oPthe work is stated, 
in the sliort preface whi^ preceded it, to have 
altS'Cii from its having beeii*originaily written 
to satisfy the^ enquiries of a friend at Paris, 
without any. intentidD of publication ; as the* 
frequent allusions to tbe.private circumstances 
and feeUng8;};qf' the. author, and the nume- 

^ I* / A « 

rous .digressions and critit^sms in which he 

A 

indulges, sufficiently^lshcw. -Me appears to 
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have been driven from France by the storms 
of the Revolution^ and to have resided in 
Germany ani Italy, during; an exile of twenty 
years. • dHle hsserts, ^ the commencement of 
Letter .II., that he r^ceive^ the information 
which he has given respecting Haydn from 
his own lips, or from those of his intimate 
friends; an<^in a tiote at the close of his 
narrative, (pagb«ti7) he declares that he is 

9 

prepared to verily Mis statements, if effiirS in 
question! 

It ma) be further satisfactory to (he reader 
to state that, in all the principal facts, his 
relation agrees with the Historical Notice of 
the Life and Works of Haydn, read before the 
French Institute, Octqber §, 1810, bjfcW. Lo 
Breton. • , 

The iSteruoir on Mdzart was originally pub- 
iished in Germanic, where accuracy of*'.e 
facts rtfferreJ^^jj^ must have been generally 
>ktiown. 

The Translator is not aware that any equally 
authentic account of these celebrated com¬ 
posers has yet appeared in this country. * 

_ • 

Th^ object of the Letter on the Genius of 

2 
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VIetastasio is to shew that the lAerits of the 

« 

t*.o©t of Music have ncW. been .duly appre- 
:iatc<l' In the opinion of his s^pcfiority to 
PetraVchj the author is snpportted by^M. Sis- 
■noiidi;'blit,it will proljably "be thought that 
tii* enthusiasm hai? carried him too tar, when 
he assWts |hat his &vouritc has occasionally 
surpassed Anacreon, and*]|^oracd. 

The letter on the present of music in 
Fra^^e and Italy, coptaiu!^ a brief account of 
the most distinguislied composers, and vocal 
pei't<ii*m(;r.s, of the present day, and is fgrther 
interesting from the observatioite made on 
the diflerent character of the two nations, in 
the same style of lively amhjiidicious criticism, ' 
as pX'yaiLs in the former part of the work. 

Of'the Notes, such as^arc without signa¬ 
ture arc found in the original. To riiose the 
Translator has added others, marked liy the 
letter!', which arc for the most part.expla¬ 
natory, though he has occasionally animad- 
verted on certain opinions of the author, which 
appeared to him erroneous. 

Bat the greater part are by a gentleman, 
nhose taste in music has already been I'xhi- 



bite^ to thepublic in ihe Smued Melodies 

r, ' ^ ^ 

a Work^ published under the most illustrious - 
patronagfe^\and which^ it is to.be hoped, 
■will, ere long, succeed id its object of ba- 

^ f ’ ’ 

jiisfiidg the barbarous ditties of Steriiliotd 

« a 

and Hopkins from oifr chlJ^oheg. Of the sub- 
jects of mapy of these Notes, the Translator 

g 

is not a con^teut judge ; but to those who, 
lik« himsel^k^^^d great pleasure in music, 
without much prajctical ac^uaiiitancc wjfh it, 

he pres^uihes they will often be found to con- 

. 

vey useful information; and to those ])ossess- 

9 

ing a more scientific knowledge pf it, they 
will, occasionally, supply materials for curious 
'and amusing spe<!jilutioti. To all these the 
initial letter G. is attached. 

«• 

The Translator is'sensible that tue- office 

4 ... , 

he has undertaken is one, which, while it is 
exposed equally with the higher branches of 
titerar^ occupaf^on, to cAlicism, is attended 
with little credit, even when successful. The 

V 

knowledge of the French language is now 
80 ' generally diffused in this country; that 
some persons may be dlspo^d to quesitqu the 
.^ecCa^ty of a translation, altogether. ■ Bui 
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llierc arc many, who^ though ithey possess 

% 

a general acquaintance ''with the language^ 
are> not sufficiently familiar witt;^ its musical 
phraseolog'y, to read a work on^that subject 
with \)leasurc. There aj^e, also? a stil^ greater 
uinabcr> in, the middle^ clasS of society, with 
whom music is father* an amusement, than 
an accomplishment, and whose information in 
the other branches of polite e'dneation is by 
no means in the same pro|M>rt,Vji[{; while those 
w Ik* are professedly,devfded to the art, Ve 
commonly so absorbed by it, as comparatively 
to iu'gle,ct all other subjects. , 

It was for one of these Pazzbptr Musica, 

4 

that tlic present work was translated, and it is 
now published, merely bei^use it'tjs presumed 
io ceqiaiu tnoro musical infomi^ii^ in a po¬ 
pular form, than is to be metTwitli in any 
other book of a size eqitally 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


1 WAS at Vienna in 18(^, whence 1 wrote 

• *4 

to a friend some l<?tters respecting the cele¬ 
brated Haydn/'whose acqupiintance ah acci¬ 
dental occurrence *had* fortunately procured 
for, me, ‘ eight or ten years before. On my 
retnm to Paris, I found that my lettteri had 
acquired some celebrity; and that pains 
^Bid been taken to obtain copies of them. I 
am thus tempted to become an author, ai^ 
fairly to sliew myself ^ print. 1 accordingly 
add a few illustrations, I remore some repe- 
titions, and present Myself to'the friends of 
music, in the for^n of a smHll octavo. 
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THE (:ELEBkATl:D COMPOSEK 

HA Y DN. 


LETTER 1 

To i\r. fiOUlS DE (jEOI 

I 'irnna, April b, 1808 

My Fuiend, 

favourite Uayj.lnj that great man, 
Yvho.se name siicds so hrijifht a spleiulour in 
the teni[>lc of harmony, is still liviog,* but he 
ex'^ts 110 longer as artist. 

At the cxtrcinitv of one of the suburbs of 

# 

Vienna, on the side of the imperial park of 
Schoiibrunn, you tind, near the barrier of 
Maria lliljf\ a small unpaved street, so little 
frequbrited that it is covered with grass. 
About the middle oT this street rises an hum- 
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ble dwellingj ^ui rounded by perpetual silence ; 
it is there, ^nd not in the palace Esterhazy, 

as you suppose, and as in fact lie might if 

# 

he ^vis^ed, tlfat tln^ father of instrun^entul 
ihiisic resides ;—’tone o.f the men <yf gCniiis of 
the eighteenth century, (he golden age * 01 ' 
music. 

4 

Ciinarosa, Haydij,' and Mozart, have but 
quitted 'tlic scene of the world. Their 
imhiortal works are still performed, bul -joon 
will the^ be laid aside: other musicians will 

t 

be ip fashion, and we shall full ajlo^^thcr 
into the dullness of mediocrity.* 


^ Wc hy no means coincide in this opinion our au* 
tiior; on the contrary, we consider the modern music to 
be forrnc^upon principles^which will ever preserve il froi4 
the oblivion i^hich he apprehends, it is the fate of the 
arts to have their roedic^rity. Men of infitrior 

Uient may iUztW for time, but they disappear, and 
eihibit true j^eiiius in greater sple&douf. 

Haydn is uiuiucdtionahly the greatest musical geniuti 
that has ev«*r appeared. He is not only the founder of the 
modern art, hut the most perfect of all modern authors. 
His peculiar excelletice lies in that unity of design, and 
felicity of execution^ which we look for io vain in other 
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Tliese ideas, always occupy my mind when 
(-approach the pcaceful*d\vellinjj where Haydn 
reposes. ‘You knock at the door: it is opened 
to you with a cheerful f|ruile by ^ worthy little 
old woman, his liousekeepcr ; you ascend a 
short fliffht of wooden stairs, and find in the 


<*OiU|ioscrs. In hi^ works wc mtvi wit!) iiotliins whlcb wc 
wi.sli to remove, or mieml. Though learned, lie is always 
intelligible, and tlie iiopi(ssionc<l melody which pervudoi 
h\% CO ID positions, never fuiU powi'rfuily to^iiiterest the 
tcclipus. short, it is iVoiii him tliHt we acquire the ino»t 
correct of niusiial ta>te, and perfection: cuid us his 
iimsic U fftunJed upon tlie hislinclive ionvs of our initurc^ 
^^ee luitc, Letter XVI.) we Iiuve no fear that it will ever 
lie wliile hunnii focljiiu^ scffi.niK 

Nor can we iina^uie the art i> on the d<M*lii)f, while so 
ercut a genius us Kcclho\cn fives. This aullior, tliou|ch lo»s 
pel feet ill other respects than Ihi^dn, e.sccrds him in p(I\^er 
of iijiasiiiation; und, from nKrent specimens of his un¬ 
bounded fancy, it is lobe expected that ho wilt extend the 
Hit ill a way nuvoi: conl^niplated cvi^i by Haydn or !^Iozarl. 
If wc wore inclined to push our spoculutious fartlicr njion 
this jioint, wc mij^Iit refer to the very extraordinary dis-^ 
ooveries that arc now making in Uussia, In the liopartmont 
of imtrumcntal music. In the course of twenty years 
it is probable that such edects y/iW be produced in that 
country as will lead to the roost iinportuDt results Jii the 
scioticc of sounds. O. 
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second chamber of a very simply apartment, a 
tranquil old mail, sitting at a dcsk^ absorlrcil 
in the luelancholy sentiment that life is es¬ 
caping frpm biih, and so complete, a nonentity 

♦ (k ^ 4. •Urn 

>vUh respect to eVery thing besid^s^ that he 
stands in need of visitoi’s to recall to liim what 

t 

he has once •been. When he secs any one 
enter, a pleasing smile? appears upon his lips, 
a tear moistens his eyes, his countenance re- 

4 

covers its auiniutioii/ his .voice becomes clrar, 
he recogaizes his guest, ami talks to him of 
his early years, of which he has u much better 
recollection than of Itis later ones: you think 
that the artist still exists; but, soon, he re¬ 
lapses before your c}es into his liabituul state 
of lethargy and sadness. 

Tlie Haydn all fire, so exuberant and ori¬ 
ginal, w1r>, ^when seated at his piano-forte 

created musical wonders, and in a few mo- 

• • 

incnts \\ai'med and transported every heart 
with delicious sensations—has * disappeared 
from the wprld. The butterfly, of which Plato 
speaks, has spread its bright wings to heaven 
and has left here below only the gross lafvu 
under which it appeared to our eyo.s. 
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I ^o, from time to time, to visit these 
c|)erishe(I remains of a great man, to stir these 
ashes, still warm with the fire of Apollo ; and, 
if 1* succeed in* discovering some spark not 
yet entirely extinct, I go away with *a mind 
filled with cmol^DU aAd melanchdly.' This, 
then,* is all that remains of one of the greatest 
sreniuses that have exisV^d ! 


Cadono ie cadono i rcgni» 

E Tuom dVsSer mortalc par die si siicgtii. 

' I 

This, iny dear Louis, is all 1 can, tell you, 
* with truth, of the celebrated man, resjjecting 
whom you make such urgent civ]nirics. But 
to yon, who love the music of Haydn, and 
who arc desirous of knn^ving it, 1 can give 
other details than those which relate merely 

to his person. My residence hero, and the 

# 

society which 1 see, give me akso ^ further 
opportunity of writing to you at length con- 
corning this distmgnishcd *composcr^ whose 
music is performed at this day, from Mexico 
to Calcutta, from Naples to London, from the 
suburb of Peru to the saloons of Paris. 

Yaeiina is a charming city. Represent to 
yourself an assemblage of {)alaccs, and very 

n 3 
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leai Houses, ^inhabited by the most opulent 
"amilies of one of the, greatest* monarchies of 
Europe; by the only noblemen to whom that 
title may still be with justice applied. .The 
cify of •Vienna^ pjropdrly so called, cgnlains 
seventy*two thousand bihabitanls, and is sui;> 
rounded by fortifications which now serve only 
as agreeable walks : but, fortunately, in order 
to leave room for the effect of cannon, which 
are,no longer to be found, a> space of twelve 
hundred yards has been reserved all round 

f 

the town, on which it has been prohibited to 
build. This^ space, as you may suppose, is 
covered with turf, and with avenues of trees 
crossing each other jn hll directions. Beyond 
this verdant inclosure are the thirty-two faux- 
bouBgs of Vienna, in which live one htindred 
and seventy thousand inhabitants of all classes. 
The majestib Danube borders the central town 
on one side, an^ separates^ it from the faux* 
bourg of Leopoldstadt. In oiie.of its islands 
is situated the famous Prater, the finest pro- 
menade in the world, which, when compared 
with the Tuilleries, with Hyde Park, or with 
the Prado of Madrid, is what the view of the 



Bay of Naples from the house^of the*hermit 
on Mount Vesuvius is,.in comparison with all 
the 6ther prospects that are boasted of else¬ 
where. The isle of the Prater, fertile as arc 
all the islands of largpe^rivqrs, is covered wjth 
superb frees, which appear still more noble 
fronrr their situation. This island, which every 

where displays nature in all her majesty, 

% 

presents you at one time with avenues of 
chesnut-trees m magnificent lines; and, at 
another, with the wild aspects of the most 

I 

solitary forests. It is traversed by a hundred 
winding paths, and when you arrive* on the 
banks of the Danube, which you suddenly 
find under your feet, the eye is again charmed 
by the Lcopoldsbcrg, the Kaleinbcrg, and 
other picturesque elevations which appear in 
the distance. This g&rdcn of Vienna, the 
effect of which is not injured by the presence 
of any of the labours of •'mechanic industry 
painfully occupied in tlie pursuit of gain, and 
where the forest is only occasionally broken 
by a few meadows, is six miles long and four 
and a half broad. 1 know not whether the 

t 

idea be singular, but to ii'iC, this superb Prater 

u4 
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has aivrays appeared an apt imag^e of the 
genius of Haydn. 

In this central Vienna, the winter residence 

* • 

of the Esterhaz^s, the Palfys, the Trautmans- 
dortfs, and of so mau^ other noble faniilies, 
surrounded „ by an alnvbst regal pomp, there 
is not that brilliant display of mind, which 
was to be found in the saloons of Paris before 

i 

our stupid revolution ; nor has reason raised 
her altars there as at London* A certain re- 

r • 

straint, which forms a part of the prudent 

policy of the house of Austria, has inclined 

% 

the people to pleasures of a more sensual 
kind, which are less troublesome to a govern¬ 
ment. 

The house of Austria has had frequent 
relatiqns with Italy, a part of which it pos¬ 
sesses, and many of its princes have been 

( 

born there. All the nobility of Lombardy 
repair to Vienna to solicit eniploymcnts, and 
music is'become the ruling pas>iou of its 
inhabitants. Metastasio lived fifty years among 
them it was for them that he composed 


* Metastasio was born in 1698. He went to Vicuna ‘in 
1730, and lived there tilf 1782. 
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those charming operas, which our petty lite> 
rati of the scfliool of La Harpe, take for 
imperfect^ tragedies. The woiheii here are 
attractive ; a brilliant coinplexiou adorns an 
elcgar^jt form: the natural, hiit sometimes 
languishing and tiresoVie air of ih,e ladies of 
the north of Germany, is here mingled with a 
little eo(|uelry and adilrcss, the effect of the 
presence of a numerous court. In a word, at 
Vienna, as at Vonice in former times, politics, 
and abstract rcasoinng on possible improve¬ 
ments, being prohibited, pleasure has taken 
possession of every heart. I know not whe- 
thcr that inU-rest of manners, of wliicli so 
much is said, finds its account in this; but 
it is certain, that nothing can be more favour- 
able Ito music.* Tlie enchantress has pre- 


* This observation only goes lo i>rove generally, that 
vrhcrc the higher objects of humaif pursuit are withdrawn, 
inferior ones will In* sought *at\er in their &tead. We 
should be sorry to believe that depravity of morals is nr- 
eessarily connected with a good taste ii. music; nor do we 
uppreliriid any such result in this country, so long as 
Englishmen maintain, with watchful jealousy, those poli¬ 
tical rights by which they have been fur more gloriously 

3 
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railed here, even over German hauteur. The 
most distinguished of the nobifity are directors 
of the thred theatres where music its per¬ 
formed. It is they, likewise, who are at the 
head of the Musical* Society, and some of 

< ‘ f 

them expend from fight to ten thousand 
francs a year, in promoting the interest of the 
arts. The Italians may be more sensible to 
the fine arts, but if must be confessed that 
they are far from meeting with such encou 

I 

ragement amongst them. Accordingly, a vil¬ 
lage, a few leagues distant from Vienna, pro¬ 
duced Haydn: Mozart was boru at a little 
distance farther, towards the mountains of the 
Tyrol; and it was at Prague, that Cimarosa 
composed his Mafrimonio spgrefo. 


distinguished, tjian by any splendour which music oi 
punting can bestow, Rca^n, we trust, will still have her 
altan, not only in the Aietropolis, but in evety part of the 
island: nor shall we forget, that bowew delightful the 
fine arts may be as ornaments, they are miserable sub 
stittttes for freedom and virttie. T. 
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LETTER IT. 


ritnna, April 15, 

heaven, iny dear Loins, 1 pass 
much of my time in the musical parties^ 
which are so frequent licre. It is the union 
of the agrceabU circumstances mentioned in 
my lust, wliich lias iit length iixed my wan¬ 
dering' lot at Vienna, and conducted to the 
port 

Me peregiiao errante, e fra gH scogii, 

£ fra I'ondc agitato^ e qiijini z^torio. 

1 ha<e good authorities for every tiling^ that 
I may say to you respcciing Haydn. 1 have 
received his history in the first uistance from 
himself, and, in ,the neXt, /rom persons who 
have associated most With him during the 
different periods of his life. 1 will mention 
the baron Von-Swieten, professor Friberl, pro¬ 
fessor Pichl, the violoncello Berloja, counsel¬ 
lor Griesengei', professor H^eigl, M. Martinez, 

6 
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and *madeinoiselle de Kurtzberg, the intel¬ 
ligent pupil and frijend of kaydn^ and the 
faithful copyist of his music. You will par¬ 
don these details; they relate to one of* those 
geniuses, whose, powers have been< exclu¬ 
sively ■ en^loyed in increasing the pleasures 
of the world, and in furnishing additional 
recreations fro.m its sufferings; geniuses truly 

i 

sublime, yet to whom the stupid crowd pre¬ 
fer, men, who gain to themselves a reputa¬ 
tion, by setting some thousands of these 
miserable fools by the ears. 

The musical Parnassus already reckoned 
upon its lists a great number of celebrated 
composers, when an Austrian village gave 
birth to the creator of symphony. The ge- 
niuSrand studies of the prcdecessoi’s of Haydn, 
had been directed t'o the vocal part, which, 
in fact, fortns the basis of the pleasures 
which music affords; they‘employed instru¬ 
ments only as an agreeable accessory : like 
•the landscape parts of an historical picture, 
or the ornaments in architecture. 

Music was a monarchy: the air reigned 
absolute; the accompaniments were only sub- 
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jects. That de^ription of music? into which 
{hjB human voice does mot enter, that re- 
public of different yet connected sounds, in 
which each instrument ,in turn attracts the 
attention, was scarcely.known at the end of 
thb seventeenth century. It was* Liilli, 1 
think, who invented the symphonies which 
we call overtures: but cvpn in these synipliO' 
riies, as soon as the fugued passage* ceased, 
the ^nonarchy was agpin perceived. 

The violin part contained the \shole ol' 
the Air,, and t)tc other instruments scried 
as an accompaniment, as they are still used 
in vocal music with respect to the soprano. 


* The /ugue is a bpreies of#musiCt iii wliicti an nu. 
calleil the subject, is treated accordiiig to ccTtuiii rules, 
by lnak^l]^ it to pass successively, and altcmatrly, iVuiu 
one part another, Jts in itic nclbknowu canon of Son 
fiobis Domine, * 

Every body ba.s hoard Dussek play oil the jiiaiio the 
varialioas of Marlbrutig, or of the air CharmanU- iJa- 
brirtle. lu this inferior sort of oiusk', the primitive air, 
which is spoiled by so much pretension, i» what is called 
the theme, the subject, Uie motif. It is in this sense that 
tlie words are employed here. 
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4 

(he tenore^arAd the to which alone 

the musical idea^ or the melody, is con> 
iidcd. 

Symphonies, there^forc, were only an air 
played' by the violin, ^instead of ^eing' sung 
by an actdr. The learned will tell you that 
the Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, had 
no other iiistniment^ music: at least, it is 
certain, that none was known in Europe, 
before the symph^nics^ of Lulli, but that 
which ii^ necessary for dancing ; and even 
this imperfect music, in which one part only 
executed the melody, was performed in Italy 
with but a small number of instruments. 
Paul Veronese has..prcserved to us the form 
of those which were in use in his time, in 
the famous '' Cena di &an Giorgio,*' which is 
at once i.he largest, ,and the most pleasing 

picture in the Museum of Paris. In the fore- 

• * • . 

ground, in the vacant $>pacc of the semi-circle 

formed by the table, at which die guests of 
*thc marriage of Cana are seated, Titian is 
playing on the double bass, Paul Veronese 
and Tintorct on the violoncello, a man with 
a cross on liis bre'ast is playing on the violin. 
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Bassaiio is blowing the and a Tufkish 
Slave the sackbut.* 

-Whdii the composer desired a‘louder mu¬ 
sic, hb added to these instruipents straight 
trumpets. The organ was generally played 
by itself. The greater part of the instru¬ 
ments 'employed by the Troubadours of Pro¬ 
vence, were never knowjn out of France, and 
did not survive the fifLcenth century. At 

length, Viadana,f having discovered thorough 

• • 

* * This aiiciral hutrumoiit, ^iiich U frctjucDtly men* 
rumed in fhv hacinl ^ritine^, inij*lit Imvc been lost to us 
(or ever, had it not been piescned in (he H'>hes of Mount 
\esnvius, to ^ivc force and ener»> to the music of oiotleru 
times* When the cities of llcrcukuienin uud Pompeii 
ncre di^^eovered, one of these iiistruniouts M*as dug up» 
aficr hu\ing been bitiivd nearly two thousand years by 
that dreadful catastiophe* Tlie lower part of it 1 / made 
of bronze, and the upper, with the mouth-pi|ce, of solid 
gold. The King of Naples made a pre^iit of it to bis 
present inajest) ; am^fiomthft ai^tiquc, the instruments 
now called by tlie Italians Tranboni, have beeu fashioned. 
In quality of t&iie it has not been equalled by any of 
modern make; and perhaps it has dune more tonardv 
augmenting the sublime efiects of the orchestra, than any 
one of the known instruments. G. 

i Bom at Lodi, in the Milanese; be was nukitrt de cAtf* 
ftUi at Mantua, in lOM. 
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bass; and jnusic makings daily proj^ress m 
Italy^ violinSj then galled vioU, gradually su¬ 
perseded the other instruments; and^ aboal 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the 

* 

composition of t^e orchestra was the same as 
at the present day. ' 

Doubtless, at this period, those whose feeb 
ings were most alive to music, did not ima¬ 
gine, even in their most delightful reveries, 
such an asseinblasfc as the admirablcror- 
chestra of the Odeon, formed of so great a 
number of instruments, all yielding sounds 
graduated in a manner so gratifying to the 
ear, aud played with such complete unity ot 
effect. The finest ^ovcrlure of Lulli, as per¬ 
formed before Louis XIV., surrounded by his 
court, would make you* run to the other end 
of Paris.^ This br’ngs to iny mind some 
German amf French composers, who hav( 
attempted, in our* day, to ^ive ns the same 
sort of pleasure, by the beating of kettle¬ 
drums; but this is no longer the fault of the 
orchestra. Kach of tiie performers who com¬ 
pose that of the opera, taken individually, 
plays very well; they are only too skilful; it 
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is this which g^ives these harbaroHS composers 
rtic power of tormenting; «ur ears. 

These authors forg;et, that in the arts 
nothing; endures but that which alway.s pleases. 
It was easy for them to^aediifc that uiimerouis 
pcA'tion of the public who find no direct en¬ 
joyment in music, and who only seek in it, 
as in the other fine arti^^for an opportunity 
of .speechifying aud going into extasies. 
Thi«c insensible hue talkefs have misled sotne 
real amateurs; but all (his opisodQ in the 
history of music, wilt soou return to the obli¬ 
vion wiiic-ii it merits, and the works of the 
great masters of the present day will, in lifty 
years, keep faithful coH\pany with those 
<»f Rameau, whom, lifty years since, we 
admired so much: attd yet Rameau had 
pilferetl, in Italy, a considerable •number 
of charming airs, which^ were not entirely 
smothered by his f>arbarous *art. 

For the rest, the sect of musicians who 
torment you at Paris, and of whom you 
complain so loudly in your letter, has existed 
frorn> remoter antiquity: it is the natural pro¬ 
duct of much patience, joined to a cold licart, 

c 
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V 

and an urducky notion of applying to the 
arts. The same description of people annoy 
painting: it was they, who, after-rffsan, in¬ 
undated Florence with cold designer^, and 
•who are the pest of your school of tho present 
day. ' In* the time of Metastasio, the German 
inusiciatis sought to overpower the "singers 
by the instruments : ^nd these again, desirous 
of recovering their empire, set themselves to 
make vocal concertos, as th&t great poet was 
wont to^say. It was thus, that, by a total per¬ 
version of taste, the voices, imitating the in- 
struments which sought to overpower them, 
we heard A^ujari, Marchesi,* Marsa, Ga- 
brielli,f J^anzi, Jytf'S. Billington, and other 

p 

singers of great talent, transform their voices 
into a flageolet, set the instruments at deti- 


* The divine Marchc^^ boro j&t Milan^ about 
Never again will Sarti's ^rondeau, Mia Speranza,*' be 
sung as he sang it. * 

t The Gabrielli, bom at Rome in 1730, a pupil of For- 
pora and Metastasio, so noted for her astonishuig capi^icei* 
When I was young, the old people still talked of the style 
in which she sung at Lucca^ in 174*5, with GiiadagnK who 
was then her lover. 
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ance^ and surpass them in the cUflicuUy and 
singularity of their passages. The poor ama- 
teurs wer& obliged to wait for their gratifica< 
tion, 'till these divine talents were tired of 
shewing off.^ Pursued by the instriuncntl, tlieir 
singing in the bravura stirs possessed only one 
of twd things which are essential to the fine 
arts, to please in wliiclv^it is necessiary that 
the imitation of impassioned nature should 

A 

be iinited in thd spectatoy, with a feeling of 
the difficulty overcome. When the last alone 
Is displayed, tlic minds of the audience remain 
unmoved, and though they may be incited 
for a moment, by the vanity of appearing 
connoisseurs in music, ^ey are like those 
good-natured people of whom Montesquieu 
-speaks, who, while ydwning enough to •dis¬ 
locate their jaws, pulled* eacli othej by the 
sleeve, to say, Heavens, hbw we are 
amused! how finh that is!”* It is owina: to 

^ o 

beauties of this kind that our music is in a 
state of such rapid declension. 


l^ttres Persaoues. 
c « 
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f 

In France; in music^ as wcl) as in titeraiure^ 
it is the pridp ot' an 'author to astonish by an 
uncommon phrase: the good folks do not 
perceive that the author has said nothing; 

r 

think there is something singular in th^ thing, 
and applaud; but after having duly a{)- 
plaudcd two or three of these singularities, 
they begin to gape;‘and, in this melancholy 
mood, end all our concerts. 

Hence arises Iho opinion which prevails in 
conntriey where the music is bad, that it is 
impossible to listen to any for more than two 
hours together, without being tired to death. 
At Naples,—at Rome, amongst genuine ama¬ 
teurs, where the ^ music is well chosen, it 
charms without difficulty for a whole eyenhig. 
I have only to refer ^to the agreeable concerts 
of Madatne la D. L , . . .; and I am sure of 

t 

being supported in my assertion by all those 

C 4 

who have liad the li^ppiitess to be admitted 
to them. 

To return to the rallier dry hisloi'y of in¬ 
strumental music, i would remind you, that 
the invention of LuUi, though well suited to 
the object which he had in view, which was 



to open, with pomp, a thcatrioial represen¬ 
tation, had so few imitators, that, for a length 

* ^ • 
of time, 4iis symphonies were performed in 

Italy before the operas of the greatest masters, 
wlio ^v^re pot willing to ijJce the trotii)lc of 
composing overtures; atul these mjfslci's were 
Hud,*Leo, and the divine Pcrgolesu Old 
Scarlatti was the wjio brought out over- 
lures in his way : they had great success, and 
he *vas imitated* by Corc^i, Perez, Porpqra, 
Curcano, Bomneini, &c. All tlicse ^syinpho- 
bics,^ like those of Luf/i, were composed 
of a violin part, a bass, and notiiing’ more. 
The first who introduced three parts, were 
Sommardni, PaUadini, oJil Hack Gaftparini, 
Tar/ini. and Jornelli. It was onl\ occasion- 
ally that they attempfed not to give move¬ 
ment to all the parts. 

Such were the faint gleams whicli an¬ 
nounced to the world the sibi of instrumental 
music. Corelli liad composed duets, Gdnsinanii 

s 

quatiiors ; but a cursory glance at tliese stifi, 
learned, atul ice-cold compositions, will be 
suilicieut to satisfy us, that ilaydn is the true 
inventor sifmphony: and* not only did he 

c S 
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invent this kind of music, but he carried it to 
such a decree of perfection, that his sucessors 
must avail themselves of his labours, or re* 

I 

lapse into barbarism.. 

Experience has already shewn 4he truth of 

• f < 

this bold assertion. 

Pleyel has diminished the number of chords, 
aud been sparing of transitions; his works 
are deBcient in strength and dignity. 

When Beethovm and, Mozart himself have 
accumulated notes and ideas; when they have 
sought after variety and singularity pf modu¬ 
lation, their lcariu’<l symphonies, full of re- 

I 

search, have produced no eflect; but when 
they have followed*the steps of Haydn, they 
have touched every heart. 
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LETTER Ill. 


Natura il tecc, e poi rup^i la stampa. 

Naturt made him, and then broke the mould. 

Ariosto. 

Pienna, May 24, 1808. 

Faancis JoiEPil Haydn was born on the l^st 
day of Marcb^ 1732, atRohrau, a small town, 
Kfteen leagues distant from Vienna. His fa^ 
ther was a cartwright; and bis mother, be¬ 
fore her marriag'C, had been cook in the family 
of Count Harrach, the ior<|/>f the villag^e. 

The father of Haydn united to his trade 
of a Cartwright, the otficc of parish sexton. 
He had a fine tenor voice, was fond of his 
organ, and of music in general. * On one of 
those journies, which the artisans of Germany 
often undertake, being at Frankfort-oii-thc- 
Mayne, he learned to play a little on the 
harp: and in holidays, after church, he used 
to take his instrument, and his wife sung. 
The birth of Josejih did not alter the habits 



of tins peaceful family. The little domestic 
concert returned ovtyy week, and the child, 
fitandi\is before his parents, with two'pieces 

marked, that (he c^ijld, then scarcely six years 
old, beat the time n ith astonishing exactitude 
constantly accouipanVod his mother's voice. 
Haydn, loaded with years and with glory, 
lias often, in iny prei^cncc, recalled the simple 
airs which she sung ; so deep an impression 
ha^l these first melodics mAdo on this coni, 
which was all music! A cousin of tlic carl« 
Wright, whose name was Frank, a school¬ 
master at Ifaimfmrg, came to Rohraxi, one 
Siindav, and assisted at the trio. Ho re- 
marked, that the c|ijUl, then scarcely six years 
old, beat the time w ith astonishing exactitude 
and. precision. This*F/'««A- was well ac¬ 
quainted with music, and proposed to his 
relations ter take little Joseph to his house, 

4 

and to teach him. They Accepted the offer 
with joy, hoping to succeed more easily in 
getting Joseph into holy orders, if he should 
understand music. 

lie set out accordingly for Haiinbourg. • He 
had been there only a few weeks, when he 
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diapovered in ^is cousin’s houfte two tam> 
bpurincs. By dint of trials and perseverance, 
he succeeded iu forming ou this iustriunent, 
fatal to the youiif^ peasant: perhaps zl/wrc/ffisi 
inij^hl have had a rival worthy of him, but 
t!i*c scfiuol-house. 

It niust bo confessed, my friend, that iu 
Franco, amongst a cljts?» of people so poor 
as tlie family of Haydn, iniiKic is ne\er 

4 

ihortjiht of. 

Nulure had hriitowcd upon Haydn, a so* 
noroits ipid delicate voice. In Italv, at this 
period,- sncIi an advantage migbl liuvc been 
fatal to the young peusatit; perhaps A/«rcAesi 
might have had a rival worthy of him, but 
Furop^ wotild have lost her symphonist. 
Frank, who gave his young cousin, to use 
Haydn's own o^]>^essious, more^ eflffs than 

gitjgcrhreud, soon rendered the young tarn- 

• • ' * 

bourisl able not only t(\ play on the violin 
and other instrunnmts, but also to understand 
Latin, and to sing at the parish-desk, in a 
style which spread Ins reputation through the 
catiioii. 

Chance brought to Pratik's house, Reuter, 



brought for his illustrious brother professor, 
and emptied them ail into the cliild’s pocket, 
to recruit his children of the chdir. The 
schoolmaster soon pi:oposed his little relative 
fo him; he came; Reuter gave luni a canon 
to sing at sight. 

The precision, the purity of tone, the spirit 
with which the child executed it, surprised 
him; but he was more especially charmed 

t 

with the beauty of his voice. He only" re¬ 
marked,* that he did not shake, and asked 
him the reason, with a smile. The child 
.smartly replied, " How should you expect 
me to shake, when my cousin docs not know 
how himself?” “'Come here,” says Reuter, 
" 1 will teach you.*’ He took him between 
his knees, shewed him liow he should rapidly 

bring together two notes, hold his breath, 

« 

and agitate the palate. The child immediately 
made a good sha'ke., Reuter, enchanted with 
the' success of his scholar, to6k a plate of 
fine cherries, which Frank had caused to be 
brought for his illustrious brother professor, 
and emptied them all into the child’s pocket. 
His delight may be readily conceived. Haydn 
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period, he <]id not recoijcct to have passed 
a single day w^ilhoiit practising sixteen hours, 
pened to sTinko, he still thought he saw these 
beautiful cherries. 

4 

It wTlI be easily supposed that Reuter did 

• •• • * 

not return alone to Vienna; he took the 

young shaker along with him, then about 
eight years old. In his*k)w fortune, we find 
no unmerited advancement, nothing effected 
J>y the patronage of ,any*rich man. It v^as 
because the people of Germany are* fond of 

a 

music, tfjut the father of Haydn taught it to 
his son ; that his cousin Frank instructed him 
still farther; and that, at length, he was chosen 
by the mailre dc chapcUe*bi the first church 
in the^einpire. These were natural conse- 
queiiccs o( the habits of the country relative 
to the art which we admire. • 

Haydn has told me, tlmt dating from this 

• 9 

period, he <lid not recolject to have passed 
a single day vvhlhoiit practising sixteen hours, 
and sometimes eighteen. It should be ob¬ 
served, that he was always Ins own master, 

and tliat at St. Stephen's, the children of the 

* 

choir were only obliged to practice two 



hours. We conversed togietlicr respecting 
the cause of this astonishing application. He 
told that, from his most tender age, 
music had given hijn unusual pleasure. At 
any time, he would /ather listen to any in¬ 
strument whatever, than run about with hU 
little companions. Wlicn at play with them 
in the square, ncac 'St. Stephen’s, as soon 
be heard the organ, he quickly left them, 
and went into tlic church. Arrived at the 
age of composition, the habit of application 
was, already acquired : besides, the coinpuser 
of music has advantages over other artists ; 
his productions are tinished as soon as ima¬ 
gined. 

Haydn, who abounded in such bcautifu) 
ideas, incessantly enjoyed the pleasure of 
creation, which is,, dotihtless, one of the 
highest gratifications which man can pos.scs.s. 

I 

The poet shares this advantage with the 
composer; but the musician can work faster. 

4 

A beautiful ode, a beautiful symphony, need 
only to be imagined to cause in the mind of 
the author that .secret admiration, which is 

I 

the life and soul of artists. But in the 

6 



studies of the niilitary man, of tlih architect, 
the sculptor, the painter, there is not inven¬ 
tion enough for them to l>e fully satisfied 

4 

with themselves; further, labours are neces-* 

# 

sary. 'The best planned entbrprize may fail* 

ill the execution; the best conceived picture 

• * 

may be ill painted ; all this leaves in the 
mind of the inventor, an'obseurity, a feeling 
of uncertainty, whicli renders tlie pleasure 
of cfeation less complete.* llaydu, on tUe 
contrary, in iina'^ining* a symphony wws per- 
fcctly• happy; there only remained the phy¬ 
sical pleasure of hearing it performed, and 
the moral pleasure of seeing it applauded. 
I have often seen liim, >\hMi he wa%bcating 
the timt to his own music, uuabic to refrain 
from smiling at the approach of a passage 
which he was pleased with. I hate also 
seen, at the great concerts which are given 
ut Vienna, at certain periods, some of those 
uinateurs, who*only want the faculty of feel¬ 
ing, dexterously place tluunselvcs in a situ¬ 
ation where they could see ilaydii, and re- 
gulntd, by his smile, the exlatic applauses by 
which they testified to their neighbours the 



extent of their rapture. Ridiculous exhibi' 
tions! These people are so far from feeling 
what is line in the arts, that they uever even 
euspect that there is a modesty belonging 
^to sensibility. This is a little piece cf truth, 
'which' our scntimeuial ladies will doubtless 
feel obliged to me for having taught them. 
I will add an anecdote which may serve both 
as a model in the art of cxtatics, and as an 
excuse, if any fifpzcn fellow should think 
proper ^o be ironical, and indulge in ill-timed 
pleasantry. 

The Arlaxerxes of Metastasio was per¬ 
formed in one of the first theatres of Rome, 
with ib^ music o? Bertoni; the immitable 
PacchiaroUit * if I am not mistaken, executed 
thS part of Arbaces.* During the third re¬ 
presentation, at the famous judgment-scene, 
in which the author had placed a short sym¬ 
phony after the words 

V 

‘ Eppur sono ianocente,’ 


* Pacchiarotti, born near Rome, in 1750, excelled in the 
pathetic.—I believe he t« still living in retirenient at 

Padua. 

> 
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tile beauty of the situation^ thevmusic^ the 
expression of the singer^ had so enraptured 
the musicians^ that Pacckiarotli perceived^ that 
after he had uttered these words^ the or- 
chestra* did. not proeeed. ,Displease3, he 
turned angrily to the ’leader —‘‘ What are 
you abbut?” The leader, as if waked from 
a trance, sobbed out with great simplicity, 
" We arc crying." In fact, not one of the 
perf9rmcrs had thought o( tlic passage, and 
all had their eyes filled with tears, fixed on 
flie singer. 

I saw, at Brescia, in 1790, a man, of all 
Italy perhaps the most aficcted by music. 
He passed his life in hc<ijring it; when it 
pleased him, he slipped otf his shoes with¬ 
out being aware of it*; and if the pathetic 
was carried to its lieight, *he was accustomed 
to throw them over his head upon the spec¬ 
tators. 

Adieu.—I aai frightened at the length of 
my letter; the matter increases under my 
pen: I thought 1 should write you three or 
four. letters at most, and I am becoming 
endless. I profit by the dliliging offer of 

9 
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S« 

M. de G. wko will transmit my letters to you, 
id Paris, free of postage, beginning with the 
present. 

I am glad of this. If you were to receive 
by tHe post tl»£sc enormous packets from 
abroad, it might be' supposed that we were 
occupied ill things of more importance; and 
in order to be happy, when one has a heart, 
it is necessary to withdraw ones-self from 
notice. 

$ 

Vaalc et me aiaa. 
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LETTER IV. 


* liailen, Jutit'20, li 5 U» 

. ^ • 

In failh^ my dear Louis, 1 seem lo be no 
longer •foinl of iimsic. 1 am just come from 
a concert, whicli has been given on the open* 
itig of the Itundsome room at Bailen. You 
know tliat I hav.ff given pretty good proof of 

• ^ t ^ V V , 

my patience: I have gone lhroug)» a regular 
attendance on the sittings of a deliberative 
assembly; I have emlured, in the midst of 
tlie most agTeeable society, tl»e friendship 

with which, for mv sins, 1 was liononred by 

- • » 

a Rtu[>id man in power, w jtli whom yon have 
some acquaintance; Imt I must confess, that 
fnnn my first acipiaintancb with music 1 have 
never been able to bear the tiresJOmcness of 
concertos —they ar« to me *1110 greatest of 

punishments. ,lt is surely very silly to exhi- 

\ 

bit before the public, exercises, the results of 

I 

which uloue ought to be presented to it, and 
whicji, however necessary for a performer, it 
is cruel to inilicl upon an audience It ap- 
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pears to me about as wise, as if yonr son, 
instead of writing what you could nnderstahd, 
should send you from school a letter filled 
with great O’s and F’s, such as childicn are 
taught to make when they loara to ^• rile. 

Performovs on instruments, arc people'who 
learn how to pronounce well the words of a 
language, and give them their proper 
quantity, but \y1io forget, as tliey proceed, 
Vlie moaning of these words. Were' it not 
for this, a ilulo-player, imteuil of stringing 
togetiier unmeaning dijlicuitics, :,'nd .i^iaking 
ad. libs, a quarter an liour long, would 
take for bis subject a lively and melodious 
air, such as 


* QiiitUro b;ij e sci morcHi/ 

t • 

of Cimrvo.sa, wojild spoil, and vary it with 
as inhny dillicultifts as he inid a mind . and, 
after all, would ‘only half tire you. If ever 
he returned to plain sen^c, he would draw 
tears from us, by playing without aiteration 
some melancholy or tender air, or v.orild 
(Aeetrify us with the beautiful waltz of the 
Queen of Prussia. 

As lor me, I am fpiite overdone with 
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licariiig* three concertos in the sane evenin*;. 

ill lused of a powerful diversion, and 
I have made a resolution not to g’o to bed 
till 1 have ^iien you the romaiiiiii^ liistory 
o*f the vonlh ofHa>dn.* 

V • « 


Isess precocious than Mozart, wlio,* at thir¬ 
teen ycUrs, prodnccil an fipjdaudcd opera, 
Haydn, at the same op;e, composed a mass, 
which honest itfilhr very |.*ropcrly ridiculed. 
This^Hcnleiicc ‘'•»r'j>ris<Mj the yming- man, bgt 
full of i^ood scU'C ill tluit v^'iirly pcvuul, he 
»iis a>iare of its lie Utt' sciisi}>Io 

that it was neccs;ary (o leuru coimtrrpoinf, 
and the rules of mi'lydv.f hul from whom 
was he to learn them?’ did not teaeli 

counterpoint;}; to the rliiklrcn of tlic choir. 


' 'I'lii* i-l' T.oodon ti* bo 

♦ 1 ( 

of the $anu* opjiuoii^ t»u (jiis ^ith liw aiiilHK\ one 

oi its regiihUions ih.tl n\» i'onrrr/o ho [ftluyt'*! iil 

lb ib oh;ool Juuii*; to iJie arf, aiiil Hof 

the feats of ilcNtrou:^ kou>u‘iait^. lVriiU*m;Vice?^ ul* this 

# 

kiiiti rrseuil^le tluis.* tin ihv liijht-uijK\ aiuj excite uo feel¬ 
ing but tli.il orsnr|»ri»e. 

1 \\f preHUino llic tinthor here jueau^ hunuoity. 

; I'iial i$, the :irl of courposiiiori. 


o 




and never more tlum ctNYO lessons in it 

to Haydn. Mozart had an excellent master 

^ t 

in his fallior. ynIio was an esteemed performer 
on the violin. It was otherwise with poor Jo¬ 
seph, a frij'udrc'S chorister in ^Vienna, wIk> 
could only obtain lessons l)y paying (or them, 
and who had n.'l a halfpenny. His father, 
notwithstanding hw'two trades, was so poor, 
that when JtKojdi had been robbed of his 

i 

clothes, on his coinnntnioatiiig the rnisfortmio 
to hisMariiiiy, his father making an effort, 
sent him mx Hoi-ins’^ to refit his war^lrobe. 

Noi;e of tiic niaM<Ts in Vienna would gi\e 
lessons ^raih\ tw a boy of the choir who hud 
no patronage ; hhd it is to this misfortune, 
perhaps, lliat Havdn owes his originality. All 
tlie poets huve inyfated Homer, wlio imitated 
no oii^ : ,111 tlu'. iitojic he lias not been fol¬ 
lowed ; mid il i'* i»^ i'liau>> owing to this, more 

• • * t 

especially, that lici.is the great poet whom the 
world adinirc'. Kor my owirfiart, 1 wish, my 
friend, that all tlie c-»ivrses of lib-ratiirc' >>erc 
at the bottom of tin* o« cu» : they leach peoph^ 


\hout 



of small abilities to pro(lu<*« wotks without 
fauUSj and nature makes iliem produce them 
without behutics. VVc are afterwards obliged 
to wade throiiiili these dull essays: our love 
for the Arts is diininlshed thereby; whifst ther 
waht of iustvuctioii uill,'assuredly, irever stop 
tlic course of a man, whom uatiire has formed 
to be great. Look at j’ilpke-^peare, at Cer¬ 
vantes ; it likcwiM' ihe lii'lorv of Haydn. 
A imister iniglit lia\e pt^unenleil Iiim from 
falling- into some of the faults y\liich he 
eoiiiniiitcd in the si.ajuel, when he wrote for 
die clinrch. and the theaUe; imt he would 
certaiiiK liave been te'-s original. Ho alone 
is tlic man of gcnisis, e«l*o liiKb such dc- 
liglitfni^<‘nio\inent in his art dial he jnirsucs 
it in spite of (»hrlaelev 'I he lorreni wlJich 
is desliinil lo beeonir g ri-»er, will 

o\<'rlhr(»w Ih-' il-vke; 1 j\ \,tnch it'v-oni>e inav 

• • * 

l»c n-slraineil 

r>lk(r Jean J*n jjne-> Hon-sss-an, he honglil^ al 
a ^(^eolubh:llul stuip. ^.Mne lhc<n-(’lieal liooks, 
amoim- tktluns the 'rreatiM’ b\ I'ux. and lie set 
abotd .‘stndviii:’- i! with a lUTsevernnee. w hicli 
the liorribl.- of t!je rn'.i*- eonld not 
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overcome.' Labouring aloii6, without a mas¬ 
ter, lie made an infinite number of little dN- 
covcricR, ^^llich were afterwards of use to 
Without either money, or tire, shiver¬ 
ing with cold ill hiR garret, and oppressed 
• • ** 

with sleep as he pursued his studies to a late 
hour of tlie night, by the side of a harpsi¬ 
chord out of repaci'; and falling to pieces in 
all parts, he was still happy. Thedaxsand 
years flew on raj^d xMug, and he has‘often 
said, that Ini never enjoyed such felicity at 
any other period of his life. Uaydn's-niling 
passion xvas rather the love of music than 
the love of glory : and even in his desire of 
glory, not a shadow of ambition xvas to be 
found. In composing music, ho sought rather 
his own gratification, than to fninish liimseif 
with tlfe ipeans of !K*qniriiig celebrity. 

Haydn did not learn recitative of Porpora, 

as you liaxc bceu-told; iho inferiority of his 

« 

recitatix'es to those of the inventor of this 
kind of music, is a su/licient proof of f!iis; 
but he learned from him the true Italian style 
of singing, aiuj the art r»f aecompunynig on 
the piano-forte, which is not so' easy u tiling 



as is cosnnionly sn’j»posc(l. Ho suf^ceotlcd in 
obtaining; those lessons in ihc following way. 

A nolMc »\’cnetian, naim-tl (.'onier, at that 
time resuletl at Vljima, as ambassador from 
iKe republic. He had a mistress, passiondtcly 
foiul of music, who had’Jiarbourctl old Por- 
•pora * in the hotel of the embassy. Haydn 
found means to get introduced into the fa- 
milVj purely account of his love of music.f 
He wsjs approved of; and his excellency took 
Iiiin, with his mistress *and Pqrpora, to the 
Intths of iManensdorO', which were ine fa- 
^hioTial)le resort at that time. 

Our young man, who cared for nobody but 
the olil Neapolitan, employed all sorts of 
tl(‘viccs to get into his good graces, and to 
obtain liis harmonic favours. Every day he 
rose early, iieat tlie old infnrs coal, cleaned 
liis shoes, ami disposed, in the best order, 

_ . . . . • _ _ _a ■ ^ 

' Burn ut Nupli^ in 1 the p|>oclia> sti 

koiae urtibtN, u( ^vhoiii 1 shall oi'toii *ak» 

* Ppr^olesc, b^irii I70>t» dicii 1733# 

Cuiiriosa^ — 'I7*>*4> •— IBUl. 

• Mosart, — 17^1, — 171)2. 
t Kii <[ualitc dc mtioManv. • 

D 4 
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the antique perriwi^ for the old fellow, who 
was sour beyond all that can be imagined. 
He obtained at first nothing but the courteous 
salutation of fool,” br "blockhead,” when he 
entered his room in a‘morning. But the bear 
seeing liimself served gratuitously, and ob¬ 
serving, at the same time, the rare qualities of 
his voluntary, luckfey, suffered himself occa¬ 
sionally to soften, and gave him some good 
advice. Haydu was favoured with it more 
especiaUy, whenever he had to accompany the 
fair Wilhelmina, in .singing some of the hira of 
Porpora, which were filled with basses diffi¬ 
cult to understand. Joseph learned in this 
house to sing in the best Italian taste. The 
ambassador, astonished at the progress of this 
poor young man, gave him, when he re¬ 
turned to‘the city, * a monthly pension of six 
sequins,* and udmiUed him to the table of his 
secretaries. This generosity rendered Haydn 
independent. He was able to purchase a 
black suit. Thus attired, he went, at day- 


i 


* About £Z sterling. 
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break, to take the part of first Violin at the 

A 

61 iurcl} of the Fathers of the order of Mercy; 
from thewce he repaired to the chapel of 

.count Haug-witz, where he played the prgan: 
at a later hour, he sun^ the* tenor part at St. 
Stephen’s. Lastly, after havings been on foot 
the whole day, he passed a part of the 
night at the harpsichord! • Thus forming him¬ 
self by the precepts of all the musical men 
whom he could scrape an* acquaintance, sciz- 
,ing every opportunity of hearing mftsic that 
was • reputed good, and having no fixed 
master, he began to form his own concep¬ 
tions of what was fine in music, and prepared 
himself, without being a\^are, to form, one 
day, a style entirely l^is own. 




LKTTER V. 


Sadt n, ytitgusf 2B, 180B. 

My F^riend, 

The ravages of time extended tlieir influ¬ 
ence to the little Qiwtune of Haydn. His 
voice broke; and, at the age of nineteen, he 
quitted the class o(.Soprani at St. Stephen's; 
or, to speak more correctly, and not to fall 
all at once into the style of panegyric, lie* 

I 

was expelled from it. Being a little mis- 
chievous, like all lively young people, he 
one day took it into his head to cut off the 
skirt of one of his comrade’s gowns, a crime 
whit^ was deemed unpardonable. He had 

4 

sung at St. Stephen’s eleven years; and, on 
the day of his expulsion, his only fortune 
consisted in his rising talent, a poor resource 
when it is unknown. He, nevertheless, had 
an admirer. Obliged to seek for a lodging, 
chance threw in his way a peruke-maker, 
named Keller, who had often admired, at the 
cathedral, the beauty of his voice; and wlio. 
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111 consequence,*offered him an asylum. Kel> 
Hr received liiin as a son, sharing v^ith him 
his humble fare, and charging his wife with 
the care of his clothing., 

f 

Haydn, freed from ^.W worldly cares, and 
eshibiishcd in the obscure dwelling of the 
pcrukc'-makcr, was able to pursue his studies 
without interruption, and,to make rapid pro¬ 
gress. His residence here had, however, a fatal 
inflilcnce on his futiir^e life; the Germansbre 
possessed with tlic mania of marriage* To a 

f 

gentle, affectionate, and timid people, domestic 
pleasures arc of the first necessity. Keller 
had two dunghlcrs; his wife and he soon 
liegan to think of marrying one of them to 
the young uuisician, and spoke to him on the 
subject. Absorbed in his own meditations, 

and thinking notliing ajiout love, tic made 

% 

no objection to the n|atcb. He kept his 

• • • * 

Nvord, in the sequel, witji that honour which 
was the basis*of his character, and this union 
was any thing ratlier than Iiappy. 

His first productions were some short so¬ 
nata's fur the piano-forte, wliich he sold at a 
luw price to Jiis female pupils, for he hud 



met with a*- few. He also* wrote minuets^ 

aUemands, and isalzes, for the Ridotto. He 

✓ 

composed^ for his amusement^ a serenata for 
three instruments, which he performed on tine 
s'utnmer evenings, with two of •hii friends, 
in different parts of Vienna. The theatre of 
Carinthia* was at that time directed by Ber- 
nardone Curtz, a f!elebrated buffoon, who 

amused the public with his puns. Bernardone 

* 

dr^v crowds to his theatre by his originality, 
and by good opera-buffas. He had, moreover, 
a handsome wife; and this was an addiHoiial 
reason for our nocturnal adventurers to go and 
perform their serenade, under the harlequin’s 
window s. Curtz tVas so struck with the ori¬ 
ginality of the music, that he came down 

i * 

into the street, to ask who had composed it 
I didf’ replied Haydn, boldly.—" How ! 
you; at your age ?”—" One must make a 
beginning sometime.”—Gad this is droll; 
come up-stairs.” Haydn followed the harle¬ 
quin, was introduced to the handsome wife. 



frequented of the three theatres of Vienna. 
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and re-descendi{d with the poem*of an opera, 
entitled, " The Devil on Two Sic/rs.” The 
music, composed in a few days, had the 
happiest success, and. was paid for with 
twenty-font sequins.* ^ But nobleman, who 
pfobably was not handsome, perceived that 
he was ridiculed, under the name of the DevU. 
on two Slicks, and caused the piece to be 
prohibited. 

Haydn often says, that Jic had more trouble 
in finding out a mode of representing the 
motion ^of the waves in a tempest of this 
opera, than he afterwards had, in writing 
fugues with a double subject. Curtz, who 
had spirit, and taste, waevdithcult to please • 
but tlysre was also another obstacle. Neither 

of the two authors Iiad ever seen either sea 

# 

or .storm. How can jt. man describe what 
he knows nothing aboi4 ^ this happy art 
could be discovered, m^ny of our great poli¬ 
ticians would'talk better about virtue. Curtz, 
all agitation, paced up and down the room, 



' Twelve pouuds. 
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where the doinposcr was seated at the piano¬ 
forte. “ Imagine/’ said he, a mountain 
rising, and tlicn a valley sinking; then 
another inounlain, and then another valley; 
the m*ountains }^nd the vallc)s^ follow one 
after the btlier, with napiJit) ; and at every 
moment, alps and abysses succeed each oilier.” 

Th.is tine tlescripli^n was of no avail In 
vain did harlequin add tliu (lnin<icr and 
lig^itning. “ Conn^ drscril)^ for mo all 
horrors,’’ he repeated incessantly, .’' Inil, par¬ 
ticularly, represeul ilisilacily these monniains 
and valleys.” 

Haydn drew his lingers rapidly over ilie 
key-board, ran thjqngh the semi-lones, tried 
abundance of seviNi/is, passed tioin the l<jw<-st 
notes of the bass to th*o highest, of llie*lr<‘b!e. 
Curts \v^ still dissafislicd. At lasL the voiiii"- 
man, out of all paticueo, exl-mdcd his hands 
to the two entfj-. nf the* luirpsielionl, and 
bringing them rapidly togctliw', i xclaimed. 
The devil take the tempot!” ” That’s it, 

that’s it,” cried the hurleqiiii], springing upon 
his neck, aud almost stitling him. tlaydn 
added, that when he crossed the Straits of 

6 
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Dover, in bad* weather, many*ycars after¬ 
wards^ he laughed during the whole of the 
passage, on thinking of the storm in The 
Devil on Two Sticks. , 

" But Ijo\v,” said I to him, '' is it possible, 
by sounds, to describe a tempest’ and that 
dUtinkltf too ?” As this great n>an is indul¬ 
gence itself, I added. ‘'»’^hat by imitating the 
peculiar to!U’s of a man in terror, or despair, 
anVullior of genius inay*coinmunicatc to an 
auditor tin; sens;itious wliich the sight of a 

iltl c-ii!-e In him; but,” said I, 
'■ music enn no more iTj'rcsent a tempest, 
tlnvi sav, ‘ >Ir. Haydn lives near tlie barrier 
of Schdnbrunn.’ “You•may be right,” re¬ 
plied .he. ‘M>ut recollect, nevertheless, that 
Monis, and esj)ecial!v sccncrv, guide the 
imagmatioti of tho spectator ” * 

Haydn was in his niyetcentli year, when 

# I 

he composed this teinp(;st. Yon know, that 
that nuisicarprodigy, Mozart, MTOto his first 
<*j)cra at Milan, at the age of thirteen, in 
competition with Hassc. who, after having 
liciud the rehearsal, said publicly, This 
boy will throw us all into the shade.” Haydn 
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was not so«successful: his talent was not for 

' f 

the theatre: and though he has produced 
operas which no master would be ashamed 
to avow^ he has^ nevertheless^ remained far 
■behind the Clenumza di Tilo, and DoiuJuan. 

A year atler the production of the Devil 
on two Slicks, Haydn entered on his> proper 
career; he presented himself in the lists with 
six trios. The peculiarity of the style> and 
the novelty of the thing, gave them itnmc- 
diately^the greatest celebrity; but the grave 
German musicians warmly attacked the dan¬ 
gerous innovations* with which tlicy were 
filled. This nation, which has always had 
its faible in science, still composed its cham¬ 
ber music in all the rigour of Jugued court- 
terpoint.f , 



DaDgcrous iiiiiovatious! Tb^ language of ignoraitcf 
ao<i imbecility in every age* T. 

f It should be known, that nothing*is more ridiculous 
or pedantic, than the rules of the most seductive of arts. 
Music stands in need of a Latouur. I entreat to be 
oacused from explaining the strange words which I am 
sometimes obliged to use: there is Rousseau’s Musical Dic¬ 
tionary to refer to. For instance, after a great deal of 
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The musical academy^ establisjicd at Vi- 
enna by the great contrapuntist M^ho sat on 
tile thrhne; 1 mean, the Emperor Charles VI. 
still maintained itself in all its vigour. This 
grave monarchy who^ it is said^ was nevef seen* 
to .snile^*^ was one of the most violent amateurs 
of bis time; and the composers in us^f who 


trouble to make out what counta'poini u, we find, that if 
music were treated little method, twenty lines would 

be sufiTcient to convey an itlea«of iti ineauiog. The vario^is 
substances of nature, from tlie stone which pnves the 
streets of Paris, to the water of Cologne, are certainly more 
numerous than the clilTereut circumstances which can be 
remarked in two or three sounds, sung one after the other» 
or at the same time; yet, the youngc»t studeot of the 
Polytechnic School, after twenty o&^urcroy's lessong, had 

all tbegc substances classed in his head. This was owing 

* 

to the rational system which,* till 1804, was pursued in 
that school: the atmosphere of ^ood sense, which was 
respired there, rejected every thiyg false or obscure. 

* Instances of solemn stupidity on a throne, are not 
wanting in our day: and the ‘ dreaV Embroiderer' may 
dispute the palm with the ‘ Great*Contrapuntut.’ T. 

t “ Composers in us." A common expression in France, 
to denote a pedant; a man-full of book learning, but des* 
titute of natural genius and feeling. It is an allusion to 
Lei Femmi Saiantet, of Moliere, in which several charac¬ 
ters of diis sort are introduced, under tjie names of Vadius, 
Rastus, and other names, ending in ar. T. 




surrounded faim^ could not .endure ftny thing’ 
that was of a pleasing^ rather than of a 
learned cast. The charming little tiioughts 
of the young musician, the warmth of his 
style) the liberties which he sometimes al¬ 
lowed himself, called forth against him all'the 
invectives**^ of the musical monastery. They 
reproached him \yith errors of counterpoint, 
heretical modulations, movements too daring. 
Happily all this disturbance did no bami to 
the ri^ng genius : one thing, only, could have 
injured him—the silence of contempt; and 
the debut of Haydn was attended with circum¬ 
stances directly opposite. 

You must know, my friend, that before 
Haydn, no man had conceived the idea of 
an orchestra, cpmposed of eighteen kinds of 

4 

instruments. He i^ the inventor of prestissimo, 
the very idea of yrhich made the old square- 
toes of Vienna shudder. In music, as in 
every thing else, we have little conceptioii 
of what the world was a hundred years back: 


• he* Psc6me4. 


the allegro, for • instance, was cftily an an- 

In instruinentAl music, Haydn has revolu¬ 
tionized the details, as well as the masses. 

• ^ 

ft is he who has obliged the wind instruments* 
to execute pianissimo.* 



* To assert that wc owe the introiiurtion of pretUatitno, 
and pywMMimo (for an tiivention it can scarcely be call^), 
to Haydn, is saying little. Our author's skill was much 
more shewn, by the variety of notes, of different lengths, 
which l}e introduced into his inimitable adagiot. Before 
his time, few inovementH were constructed with notes of 
more than four degrees duration, the shortest being to the 
longest as 1 to 8; but we have now whole bars, where 32 
notes are played in the time of 1 in the other parts. 

We may also mention the extension of the scale into the 
heights of altusimo, as another improvement, which has 
had a wonderful effect upon melody, and by increasing 
the number of harmonic combinations, has^enlArged the 
boundaries of thorough bass. For we are by no means of 
•pinion with the doctors \»f the old school, that all cliords 
are to be found iu^ the septave, l>ut arc advocates for the 
new theory,' which acknowledges the chords of the 0th, 
llth, and l'3th. Indeed, we think it not improbable that 

4 

our. harmonic nomenclature may be extended even to the 
chord ^ the 83th, which would be an admixture of all 
the tones and aemitones of the scale. 



It was at twenty that he produced his firsf 

quartett in B** -- time, which all the musical 

amateurs immediately learned by heart. I do 

not know for what season Haydn, about this 

time, left the house pf his friend KelHer; but 

it is certain, that bis reputation, though ridng 

under the most brilliant auspices, had not 

yet raised him abo\e poverty. He went to 

reside with a M. Martinez, who offered him 

< 

bbard and lodging, .on condition that he 
would ^ivc lessons on the piano-forte, and 
in singing, to his two daughters, it was then, 
that the same house, situated near the church 
of St. Michael, contained in two rooms, one 
over the other, in the third and fourth stories, 
the first poet of the age, and the first sym- 
phonist of the world. 


In the tine of LuIH, sliiftiog upoa the riolin was uo- 
known; and whenever the note C upon the firat string 
occurred, it was looked upon with great terror, and in 
order to put the performers upon their guard, it was th# 
practiceof the leader to cry out **oark WT,'^mind the C. 
The difficulty was then got over, by an exerties/ of the 
little finger 11 G. 
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Metastasioj al^o^ lodged with M. Martinez. 
l>ut. as poet to the. Emperor Charles Vl.^ he 
lived in easy circumstances, while poor Haydn 
passed the winter days in bed for want of 
fuel. The society of the Hpmaii poef >va8> 
nevertheless, a great advantage to* him. A 
gentle and deep sensibility had given Metas- 
tasio a correct taste in ^1 the arts. He was 
passionately fond of music, and understood 
it w£ll; and this* singularjy harmonious soul 
appreciated the talents of the young German. 
Met^tasio. dining every day with Haydn, 
gave him some general rules respecting the 
tine arts; and, in the course of his instruc¬ 
tions. taught him Italian. .. 

This struggle against want, the early com 
panion of almost all artists who have arrived 
at distinction, lasted, witfi respect t(^ Haydn, 
for six long years. If some ricfi nobleman 
had brought him but at thdt time, and sent 
him to travel,'for two years, in Italy, with a 
pepion of one hundred louis, nothing, per¬ 
haps. would have been wanting to his talent: 
bat. '<less fortunate than Metastasio. he had 

F 3 
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not his Gravim.* At lengthy he obtained a 
situation in a family; and^ in 1758, left the 
house of Martinez, to enter the service of the 
count Mortzin. 

c 

This nobleman gaye musical parties in the 

c 

evenings, and had an orchestra of his oWs. 
Chance brought the old prince Antony Ester- 
hazy, an ardent amateur, to one.of these con¬ 
certs, which happened to commence with a 
syhiphony of Haydn, (that in A. time.) 'The 
prince was so charmed with this piece, that he 
immediately entreated the count Mortzin to 
give up Haydn to him, whom be declared his 
intention of appointing second leader to his 
own orchestra. ‘Mortzin consented. Unfor- 


c 

* The c'ibb6 Gian Viucenxo Gravina, waa born near 
Cosenza, in Calabria, in 16Q4. He was the most distin- 
goisbed civilian of Jiis ‘time, aini wrote some profound 
works on tbe Roman jurispnidence; but, his generous 
patronage of Metastasio, 8a;^8 Tirabolchi, ia alone suffi¬ 
cient for his eulogiuou 

He died at Rome, in the arms of his gratcM pupif, ip 
171B. T. 
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iunately the author, >vho was unwell, was not 
gfeaent at the concert that day; and as the 
intentions of princes, when they are not im¬ 
mediately executed, ar^ subject to many 

• • 

delays, faevesal months ^lapsed before Haydn,* 
whb was very desirous of entering* into the 
senrice bf the first nobleman in Europe, heard 
any more of it. • ^ 

Friedherg, a composer attached to prince 
Antony, and who admjred* the rising talents 
of our young man, sought an opportunity of 
recalling him to the recollection of bis high¬ 
ness. He formed the plan of setting him to 
compose a symphony, to be performed at 
EUematadtj where the prince resided, on his 
birth-day. Haydn executed it, and it is 
worthy of him. The day of the ceremony 

ft 

being arrived, the priyce, seated *011 his 
throne, and surrounded by his court, atteud- 
at the usual concert. Haydn’s symphony 
was began; Scarcely had the performers got 
to .the middle of the first aUegro, than the. 
prince interrupted them, and asked who 
vma the guthor of that fine composition.’ 
“ Haydn,** * replied Friedberg, and he made 

E 4 
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the poor young man, all tremblings come 
forwards. " What!” exclaimed he, '' is ^ 
^is Moor's music (Haydn's complexion, it 

must be confessed, gave some room for this 

% 

sarcasm) ** Well, Moor, from heacefol'th you 
remain in my service/ What is yoor name?’ ~ 
" Joseph Haydn.”—" Surely 1 rcmeoAer that 
name; you are already engaged^ to me; how 
is it that I have not seen you before ?” Haydn, 
cdnfused by the <naj^sty which surrounded 
the prince, made no reply. The prince cou' 
tinued, " Go, and dress yourself like a pro¬ 
fessor; do not let me see you any more in 
this trim, you cut a pitiful figure. Get a 
new coat, a wignand buckles, a collar, and 
red heels to your shoes; but I particularly 
desire that they may be of a good height, in 
order that your stature may coirespond to 
your intelligence, you understand me; go 

r ¥ 

your way, and eyery thing will be given 
you.” * 

Haydn kissed the prince’s hand, and re¬ 
tired to a comer of the oraheatra, a little 
grieved, added ^he, at being obliged to lay 
aside his nntuml hair, and youthful elegance. 
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The next momipg^ he appeared At his high¬ 
ness's levee^ imprisoned in the grave cos¬ 
tume, which had been enjoined on him. He 
had the title of second professor of music, 
but his* ne\^ comrades called, him, simply, the 
JMbor. 

Prio^ Antony dying a year afterwards, 
his title descended to»prince Nicholas, if 
possible, a still more passionate admirer of 
the •musical art! Haydn was obliged • to 
com^se a great number of pieces .for the 
Bary^on, a very complex instrument, now 

t 

fallen into disuse, and the tone of which, be¬ 
tween the tenor and bass, is very agreeable, 
it was the prince’s fairourite instrument, 
which he played upon everyday; and every 
day he expected to hnd a fresh piece on his 
desk. The greatest part of whaj Haydn 
composed for the Baryton, perished in a con¬ 
flagration; what remains is* of no use. He 
often said, that the necessity he was under 
of composing for this singular instrument, 
contiibuted much to his improvement. 

Bhfore entering on the consideration of 
the other works of Haydn, it is proper to 
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My a few words respecting an event, which, 
for a long time, disturbed the tranquillity of 
his life. He did not forget, as soon as he 
had the means of subsistence, the- promise 
he had' formerly made, to his friend Keller the 
peruke-maker; he married his daughter Ann. 
He found he had got a prude, who, besides 
her troublesome virtue, had a maqia for priests 

4 

and monks. Our poor composer's house was 
codtinually filled with,(hem. The disttirb- 
anceof*a noisy conversation, prevented him 
from pursuing his studies; and, further, in 
order to escape curtain lectures from his wife, 
he was und^r the necessity of supplying the 
convents of each of these good Fathers, gratis, 
with masses and motets. 

a • 

To be teazed into troublesome jobs, by 
perpetual bickering,* is, a situation, of nil 

others, the most irksome to men, whose pro- 

% « 

ductions depend on. the suggestions of their 
own minds. Poor Haydn sought consolation 
in the society of mademoiselle Boselli, a lovely 
singer attached to the service of his prince, 
and this step did not tend to augment his (ran- 

A' 

quillity at home. At length he separated from 
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his wife, to whom he behaved^ as far as 
^regards pecuniary matters, with perfect ho¬ 
nour.* 

You see from this acc^ount, my friend, that 
Haydn’S youth was on the whole tranquil, and 
uilmarked by any great aberrations. It ex- 
hibits h man of sense proceeding steadily to 
his object. Adieu. 


* However the circumstances here related nay be ad* 
luitti'd in palliation of Haydn's conduct in this instance, 
tiir laxity hf manners, which so generally prevails among 

4 

musical men, is, with stricter moralists, a serious objec¬ 
tion afjainst the art itself, and unquestionably operates 
to degrade its professors id th^ estimation of the public. 






LETTER VI. 

t 

% 

Vallejf of St. Helen, Oet, 2 , 180 ^ 

r 

My dear Friend, 

» « • 

1 YROGEED to the conclusioii of my history. 

Haydn, now received into the Esterhazy fa¬ 
mily, p^ced at the head of a grand orchestra, 
and attached to the . service of a patron im¬ 
mensely rich, found himself in that happy 
union of circumstances, too rare for our plea¬ 
sures, which giv^. opportunity to genius to 
display all its powers. From this moment 

• » a ^ 

his life was uniform, and fully employed. 
Herose^arly in the'morning, dressed himself 
very neatly, and placed himself at a small 
table by the side*of his piaho-forte. Where the 
hour of dinner usually fouiWl bim still seated. 
In the evening, he went to the rehearsals, or 
to the opera, which , was performed, ^ the 
prince’s palace, four times every week. Some¬ 
times, but not often, he devoted a morning to 
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.hunting. The Jittle time which* he had ta 

spare^ on common days, was divided between 

his friends and mademoiselle Qoselli. Such 

was the course of his life, for more than thirty 

years. * This accounts for,the astonishing 

number of his works. They may bd arranged 

in thrett classes;—instrumental music, church 

• * * 

music, and operas. 

In symphony, he is the first of the first; 
in sacred music, fie openedLa new path, liable, 
it is true, to criticism, but by wiiich, he has 
himself on a level with the greatest 
geniuses. In the third, that is, theatrical 
music, he was ouly respectable, and this, for 
many reasons; of which ope of the best is; 
that in this department he was only an 
imitator. 

Since you, assure me |liat my prating does 
not tire you, I shall speak in regular order of 
these three kinds of music. 

.Haydn's in6trtimental ' music consists of 
chamber symphonies, for a* greater or less 
number of instruments, and of symphonies for 
a full orchestfa, which, on account of the 

7 
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great numVer of instrumenU necessary, can 

4 

only be performed, with convenience, in a 
theatre. , 

The first of these divisions, Comprehends 
the diiets, trios,^ quartelts, sestets, octetts, 
and divertimentos; the sonatas for the piaiiO' 


forte, the fantasie, variations, ai|id cbprtcci. 
In the second are cpniained the symphonies 
for the grand orchestra, the concertos* for 


difierent instruments, the serenades and r the 


marchef. ^ 

r' 

Of all this music, the quartetts, and the 

r 

symphonies for the grand orchestra, are most 
esteemed. Haydn has written eigbty^-two 
quartetts, and on^ <hundred and eighty sym* 
phonies. The first nineteen quartetts, are 
considered by amateurs metely as diverti> 
mentos.« The originality and loftiness of his 
style is not yet fully developed in them. But, 
in return, each one of the quartette, from that 

marked No. 20 to No. 83> would, alone, have 

% 

been sufficient t6 establish the reputation of 
ite author. 

You know that quartette are executed by 
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four instruments^ a first .violin, a^second vio¬ 
lin, an alto, and a violoncello., An intellig^ent 
woman said, that when she hoard a quartett 
of Haydn’s, she fancied herself present at the 
converaatioQ of four ag^reeahje persons. She 
thought that the first fiolin had the air of 


an elo(|uent man of genius, of middle age, 
who supported a convei;^^tion, the subject of 
which he had suggested. In the second vio¬ 
lin, ^he recogniz*ed a ^frieyd of the first, who 
sought by all possible means to display him 
to advantage, seldom thought of himself^ and 
kept up the conversation, rather by assenting 
to what was said by the others, than by ad- 
vancing any ideas of his ci\vi. The alto, was 

a» grave, learned, and sententious man. He 

• ^ 

supported the Ascourse of the first violin by 
laconic maxims, striking^ for their truth. The 
bass, was a worthy old lady, ratlier inclined 

s 

to chatter, who said nothing of much conse¬ 
quence, and yet was always desiring to put 
in^a word. But she gave an additional grace 
to the conversation, and while she was talk¬ 
ing,* the other interlocutors had time to 
breathe. It was, however, evident, that she 
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bad a secret incUnaiion for, the alto^ which 
she preferred to the oUicr instruments.*- 

i 

- - < . . 

^ * This u a very happy iilustration of some of the quart 
tetts of Ha^dn, tliough it' will by ao li^eans convey a 
correct idea of all of them. \s this species of com^ 
sitioQ affords the greatest scope for genius, weMhatl pur¬ 
sue the idea in quoting an example from the quartetts of 
Beethoven, in order to mark the characteristic difference 
of the two authors. 

fn Beethoven, the bass pqrt is more important. It is 
not the {battering old lady of Haydn, but assumes ano¬ 
ther tone, and produces a series of new and fliuliitu 
sensations. We may instance, in the first quarteti dedi¬ 
cated to Count Rasoumoffsky, in F major. In this com¬ 
position, there is more mind than can be found in a 
hundred pages of any^ other author; and, it may be re¬ 
ferred to, as a specimen of what may be called the tikie$ 
of the art. The subject is ^opened by a dignified move¬ 
ment in -the bass, and, though in allegro time, with a gra¬ 
vity of m^pner, and iu a tone of authority, much beyond 
the style of drdiuary conversation. It reminds us of a 

A 

moral discourse, ia^whibh much excellent precept, andi 
occasional admonition are conveyed. The accompanunrat 
of the second violin aud tenor, represent the effect of this 
impressive haranguc upon the feelings of the by-standers, 
and, in this point of view, the art exhibits a power of 
gratification, which is denied to poetry and painting. 
Hie theme is wholly argumentative, and seldma deviates 
from its logical coupe to appeal to the passions. 
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Haydn, in the oourse of fifty yeaVs iabom% 
hae% produced five Imndred and twenty-seven 
instruniental compositions: and has never 
copied himself but when ^he intended to do 
so. Pcyr iiiHtance, the air of the husband- 
mair, in the oratorio of *rhe Pour Seasons, 
is an attiante from one of his symphonies, 
of which he has made a*^ne counter-tenor 
air, but which, it must be allowed, (lags a 
little towards the end. 

You perceive, my friend, that the gj'eater 
part ol^ the observations which I should here 
make, require a piano-forte, and not a pen. 
\t the distance of four hundred leagues from 


Tlif procepts uttered by flip, bass, are reiterated with 
'ueb clearness and eiuquence, by tbe first violin, (bat we 
oiperieticu u satisfaction similar to that wliich feel 
ii|tou the perception of truth. At tinics, this >^cIUdigested 
strain is interrupted by sli(irt, respousiy: notes, indicative 
• •f clamour and obstinacy, but wbich, by great art, are 
made to yield to ofie another, in a succession of such 
happy coincidences, that all (lie softness of agreement and 
eo'rdiat assent is produced. From this point, the move- 
iqent warms into an atfcctionatc joy, untinctiired by mer¬ 
riment or gaiety, which flows in a stream of pure and 
sober delight to the end. G • 


F 


c } 

you, and«our beloved Frsjnce, it is of tlif 
poetical part only, of Haydn’s style, that I 
can speak. 

The allegros of his symphonies, which are 
in general full of life and spirit, carry you oUt 
of yourself. They generally commence with a 
short, easy, and intelligible theme. Qyadualiy, 
and by a procedure full of genius, this theme, 

s 

repeated by the different instruments, ac- 
(piircs a character of mi'ngled heroisni and 
gaiety. These solemn tints, are like the 
dark shades of Rembraitdt and Gii^rchino, 

i 

which produce such effects on the illuminated 
parts of their pictures. 

The author sepms to conduct you into the 
midst of abysses; bi;t, a continued sensation 
of pleasure, allures you to follow hint in his 
singuhir course. ' I’he character 1 have just 
described, appears to me to belong itt com¬ 
mon to the pfeslos and h>ndos. 

f 

There is more variety in the andantes, and 
adagios: the lofty style is there displayed in 

f 

all its majesty. 

The phrases, or musical ideas, arc finely 
and nobly developed. Eacli member is clear 
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distinct^ and the wliole stadds boldly 

forward. It is the style of Buflbn, when he 

« » 

abounds in ideas. There is yiore energy, 
than softness, required to exeeute properly 
tlie adagios .of Haydn. Thpy have rather 
the* proportions of a Jutto, than of h Vdnus. 
^Tore gftve, than delicate, they breathe a 
tranquil dignity, full of th^j)owcr, and, some¬ 
times, with a little of the heaviness, of the 
Germans. 

In the andantes, this dignity is occasionally 
subdued by a moderated gaiety, but still it 
always predominates. Sometimes, in the 
andav.U'S and adagios, the author sufters him¬ 
self to be suddenly carri^^ away by the 
copiousness and power of his ideas. This 

a 

sportiveness, this excess* of vigour, animates, 
enlivens, carries along witli it the whoje com¬ 
position, but does not exclude passion and 
sentiment. 

Some of the andantes and allegros of Haydn 
appear to have no subject. One is tempted 
to think the performers have begun at the 
middle of their parts; but in a short time 
the true amateur perceives, by lus sensatious, 

F 3 
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that the 'composer has an object, an^} 
a plan. 

Ills ?mmiets are the pure emanations of ge¬ 
nius. So rich are they in harmony, in ideas, 
in Accumulated beauties, that they would 
sufhce Mith an ordinary man for a sonata. 
It was in reference to this, that Moesart ^sed 

to say of our comic operas, that any man 

1 

in good health might make one, every day 
before breakfast. The' second parls of 
Haydn’s minuets are in general comic, and 
arc delightful for their originality. 

The general character of the instrumental 
music of our author is that of romantic 
imagination. Ip,vain would you seek in it 
the correctne.ss of Racine; it is rather the 
style of Ariosto, of of Shakespeare. For 
this rgison i caihmt account for the repu¬ 
tation of Vlaydn in France. 

His genius fanges in bvery direction with 
the rapidity of the eagle. The astonishing, 
and tiie alluring, succeed each other alter- 
natelvj and arc painted with the most bril- 
iiant tints. It is Ibis variety of cplouring, it 
is the absence* of every thing tedious, which 
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probably obtained for him so rapid and 


probably 
3XtAisive a s 


extAisivf a success. Scarcely had he com¬ 
posed his symphonies, before they were per¬ 
formed in America, and tiiQ Indies. 

The iilagic* of his sty|e seems to me lo 
consist in a predotninating character of li¬ 
berty and^oy. This joy of Haydn, is a per¬ 
fectly natiral,j)urc, and continual exaltation; 
it reigns in the allegros; it is perceptible 
even In the grave partes, and pervades thfe 
arid^rs in a sensible degree. 

In those compositions, where it is evident 
from the rythm, the tone, and the general 
character, that the author intends to inspire 
melancholy, this obstinate jc^, being unable 
to shew, itself openly, is traiisfornted into 
tMiergy and strength. Ob.scrve, this sombre 
gravity is not pain, it is joy constrained to 
disguise itself; wliieh might be called the 
concentrated joy of a savage; but never sad¬ 
ness, dejection,*or melancholy. Haydn has 
neve^ been really melancholy more than 
two or three times; in a verse of his S;a6at 
and in two of *1*® nilna-ifia of the 

•Scuen Words. 
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This is’ the reason why ♦he has never C3t' 
celled in dramatic music. Without ine^an^ 
chcly, there can be no impassioned music; 
andj for this causc^ the French people^ lively, 
vain, and light, expressing^ with quickness 
ail fheifscntiiuents,'sometimes oppressed Yvith 
ennui, but never melancholic, vvill r^ver llaA-. 
any music. 

♦ 

Now we arc upon the subject, and that 1 
sec you already beginning to scowl, d will 
tell you the whole of iny mind. I shall 
purposely make use of the’ most common 
and intelligible images; and I invite all my 
brother manufacturers of paradoxes, to fol¬ 
low the same p’en. 
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LETTER Vll. 


rVrJitftf, Oclobcr 3, tBOd. 


1 ONCE entered Italy*by the Siihplbn, in 
'’compafiy with a ‘j^cntletnaii who had never 
made ih^ tour; and, we passed within a 
quarter of a leag'ue of llic Borromean isles* 
I Wits glad to have an opjiprltinity of shewing 
them to him. We look a boat, and traversed 

the i^ardens of this magnificent, and, at the 

% 

same time, interesting, place. We aiterwards 
retnmod to the little inn of the hola befla, 
where found thriic cov4;i;s set on tlie table,- 
and young IMilanese, whose exterior an- 
uounced an easy fortune, after a few com- 
pliments, came and sat jifown by thy side of 
us. lie made, very pertinent replies to the 
questions which I'addressed* to him. Wliilc 
lie was engaged in cutting np a paiiridge, 
inv friend drew a letter from his pocket, and 
pr^endiug to read it, said to me in English : 

l^ok at that young man: he has, no doubt, 
^mmitted some crime which haunts his con- 

F 4 
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science; takes us for poUce-officere^ . 
tie is some JFerter, who has selected this 
celebrated place to put an end to his existence 
in a sentimental style." '' By no means," 
replied I, " he is one of the most eommuni- 
cativc" young men wc shall meet with, nay, 
he may even be considered as lively."^ 

All the French who visit Italy, |fall into 
the same error, arising from the melancholic 
cast of the Italian character. It is a con/itry 
in which the passions spring with the greatest 

to _ 

facility. Men of sucli a character can sc&rcely 
find amusement, except in the fine arts; and 
it is thus, I think, that Italy has produced 
both its great artists, and their admirers; 
who, by their fondness for the former, and 
by rewarding their labours, have caused them 
to arise. It Is not that the Italian is incapable 
of gaiety; Sec him in a party of pleasure in 
the country, with agreeable*wOinen, his .spirits 
are wild; his imagination is of a surprising 
vivacity. 

1 have never, in Italy, fallen into those 
parties of pleasure, which the slightest inoV- 
tificatioii of vanity renders sometimes so sti * 
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^ 0 id, in the beautiful parks whicS surround 

P^is. Some freezing’ mortal comes and cuts 

♦ 

up all our amusement; the piaster of the 

house is out of humour, because his cook is 

• ^ 

' not purKliiul ivith the dinner. I am piqued,* 
because the >iscoiitit V*...., abifsing the 
•'Speed crt*. liis Kriglish horses, has pushed by 
me in his juniTiclc, in lliep[ains of St. Gratien, 
and has covered with dust the ladies who 
were* in my handsome^ iiejiv chariot; but*I 
will liave my revenge on him, or my /!oach> 

man slndl have his dismissal. None of tliese 

« 

♦ 

ideas ever enter the head of a young Italian, 
going to receive ladies at hisx’j7/a. Do you 
remember to have read SJiakc,speare’s Mer¬ 
chant of Venice? If you recollect, where 
Griitiano savs, 

m ^ 


*' \a'\ me pln> \hc fool: • 

With mirth Mui lau;;htcr let old wrinkles come,*' &c, 

• • 

This is Italian •gaiety ; it is gaiety which an¬ 
nounces happiness. With us, it would almost 
be ^counted ill manners: it would be dis- 
|)Ia)Jiig one's own happiness, and would be 
deXied es’otistical. French gaiety must shew 
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the company that it h gay only to please > 
them; it is necessary^ in personating extreme 
joy, to conceal the real joy, which is caused 
by success. 

t 

French gaiety requires a great deal ‘of wit: 
it is that of Le Sage and of Gil Bias. Italian 
gaiety is founded in sensibility; so that when 
nothing particularly pleases him, ite Italian 
is not gay. 

Our young mar, at the Borromcan 'isles, 
saw nothing so very ddightful in meeting with 
two well-educated Frenchmen at a Dublin 
table; he was polite : we expected him to 
have been amusing. 

In Italy, as the actions of men arise more 
from the iiiiiid of the actor, when this mind 
is of a common sort, an Italian is the most 

t 

insipid cotn|)anion in the world. I was one 
day complaining of,' tliis to the worthy baron 
W....: “ Wliat_ woultf you have?” said 
he ; there is the same difference between 
the men, as there is between the melons of 
the two countries. In Prance, buy ^lem 
without fear oii the spot, they arc all' ^ms- 
sabic; in Italy, you may open twenty t'l at 




are good for nodiing, but the twenty-first will 
divine.” 

The conduct of the Italians being founded 
on their feelings, suthciently accounts for 
their love of music, \vhich,. by inspiring ul 
with a feeling of regrA, sooths our melan¬ 
choly:', and shews also, why a lively and 
sanguin|; man, as are* }hrce-fourths of the 
French, can love nothing passionately, be¬ 
cause he stands in no^iieed of sootlung; and 
because he has habitually no strong feeling of 
j'ujoyjnent. 

Wliat do you say to my philosophy ? It 
has the niist’ortuue to be pretty much in con* 
foriiiity with the theory of«the French philo¬ 
sophers, which you now hold in contempt, 
and which derives tlic line arts from ennui; 
only that, instead of pmud, 1 would say 
melancholy, which supposes a tcuderiiess of 
feeling. 

The ennui ‘of Prenchmeii, whom matters 
of sentiment have never rendered either very 
ha|Vy or very miserable, and whose greatest 
vexalions arise from mortilicatious of vanity, 
i/dissipated by conveiisalioH, in which vanity, 
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which is their ruling passion, finds every mor 
ment an opportunity of shining, either t)y 
what is said, or by the manner of saying it. 
Conversation, with them, is a game, a mine 
of iraporUitit ew-nts. This French honver- 
sation, sucli as a stranger may hear every day 
at the Cafe dv Foi, and other public places, 
seems to me like tko armed comiiicr^ of two 
vanities. 

All the difference belwoen the Cafe dcToi, 
and the saloon of madame la inarquisc^u 
Deffant,* is that, at the Cafe dc Foi, which 
is the resort of the petty proprietors of the 
lower classes, vanity is foimdcd 0 !i the sub¬ 
stance of what is ^aid. Each one, in his 
turn, relates the flattering things w^iich have 
happened to him: he who is supposed to be 
listeningy waits, with ill-disguised impatience, 
till his turn is arriv,cd, and then commences 

i 4 

his history, without, replying to the other in 
any sort. 

The bon Ion, which there, as well as in the 


' In 1770. 
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saloon^ is derived from the sarrfe principle, 
insists, at the Cafe de Foi, in listening to 
• others* with an appearance of interest, in 
smiling at the comic parts of their stories; 

and wly^n speaking of ourselves, in disguising; 

• • 

a Jittlc the anxious afyl uneasy air of self- 
interest Would you see this self-interest 
displayed in all the rudeness of nature, enter 
for a mbmcTit the exchange of a coinmerciai 

town of the south ; ohserve a courtier making 

• , • • 

a bargain with a mcrcliant. 'Phis ill-concealed 

>»iT-iiitcrest gives to some of the pairs of 
talkers, ;it the Cafe de Foi, the appearance 
of two enemies, brought togi'ther by force. 


to discuss their interests. 

In mor(3 wealthy and polished society, it is 
not frdni the subject of the history, but frotn 
the mode of relating it, that the speaker ex¬ 
pects a harvest of graliffcation to his vanity : 
he accordingly selects a *toivc as iridilfercnt 
to himself as possible. 

Volney relates, that the French colonists 
in^he United States arc little satisHed VNith 
tbi/r. isolated situation, and are saying con- 



tiaua]ly, '' ’Tis a desolate country, one can 

find nobody to speak to;*’ on the contrary, 

the German and English colonists find no 

inconvenience in passing whole days in 

% 

silence.* 

I am of opinion,, that this delightful con¬ 
versation, llie sovereign remaly for French 

ennui, docs not snfiicicntlv excite the feelings. 

♦ » 

to soothe Italian melancholy. 

It was in consequence of liabils resulting 
from this mode of seeking happiness, that 
prince N . . . who was pointed out to me 
at Rome, as one of the gayest men of fashion 
in Italy, was continually giving ns music at 
the house of his mistress, the countess S . . . 


" Tu visit, and chal^ an*, the rri'iiolt, a habit ol 
aucli imparious necessity, that, «)n t)ic> whole tVoiiti«;r ul' 
Louisiana, ur*uf Caiia<l‘j, one cannot iind a siiii'le setj^ter 

4 

out of the reach, and scarcely ouf of the si^hl, of another. 
Id many places, when I ^n<|uired the distance of the far- 

I 

thest settlement, I received for answer, '* It is in the 
desart, amongst the hears, a league from any liahitatioii, 
where there is not a creature to speak to." 

, VoLNKY, Tableau dcs Etats 
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lie hadj at his /lisposal, an incdmc of two 
oV three miliions ;* ^is rank, his fortune, his 
dissipated habits, you would suppose, would 
have made him a buck of the old school jf 
but tliov^h his inilitai 7 uniform was cm'ered 
with decorations, he fcUVnly as an artist: 

WitlCus, a man who is going to a rendez¬ 
vous, or to sec whctlicr the brevet, which is 
to appoint fiim to an important place, be 
signed, iias his uftention sutlicicntly at liberty 
to feci jealous of a fashronablc cabriolet. 

7laW.u'e has made the Frenchman vain, and 

• • 

liM-ly, raflier than gav. France produces the 
host grenadiers in the world, for carrying 

rcdi'iibts In the ba>oiu‘t, and the most 

• • 

amusing people. 

Italy possesses no nor any thing 


♦ Of francs. * T. 

0 

t Literally, “ a Houlil-bc youug man." (•'« ci-deiant 
Jeunf /lomtne. T. 

lolle. A writer uf i'audevilla, coiiteuipuraiy with 

. T. 
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% 

which approaches tlie de%htful gaiety of 
U verite dans le vin. 

Its iiiliubitants are impassioned^ 'melan¬ 
cholic, tender ; it produces Raphaels, Per- 
golescs, and counts iJgolino.* 


* Dante. See numcr^i^^ characters of this descriptioi^ 
io SUmoadi's excellent bj>tory of the Italian Republics. 




LETTKR VIll.* 


*^alzburg, April 5, 160». 

4 

At length, my dear friend, you have re¬ 
ceived rny letters. The vvaf, which surrounds 
me here on all sides, gave me some anxiety 
respctting them. My w;ilk» in the woods aiis 
disturbed bv the sound of arms: at this mo- 
luent, ^1 distinctly liear the cannon tiring, at 
the di'^taiicc of a league and a half from 
hence, in the direction of Munich. Neverthe¬ 
less, after some melancholy ^elleetions on the 
circumstances which have deprived me of 
my company of grenadiers, and whicli, for 
twenty years past, have b;^nishcd me f»om my 

9 

country, I have seated my§clf upon the trunk 
of a large fallen oak. i^find myself undi^r 
the shade of beautiful lime-tree; I see 
around me nothing but a delightful verdure, 
beaikifully set oflT by the deep blue of the 
hea/^ts: 1 take inv little portfolio, aud my 
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pencil, and adcr a long silence, proceed willi 
my account of our friend Haydn. 

Do you know that 1 am almost ready to 
charge you with being schismatic. You seem 
to prefer him to the divine masters of the 
Ausonian lyre. Ah ’ iny friend, the Pergo- 
leses and Ciinarosas have excelled in that 
department of our favourite art, wliich is at 
once the noblest, and the most aifocting. You 
say that one reason why you prefer llaydn, 

^ t 

is, that one may hear him at Loiidou, or at 
Paris, as well as at Vicuna, while, f'r want 
of voices, France will never enjoy tin; Olim- 
piade of the divine Pergclese. lii thl^j re 
spect, I am of your opinion. The rough or- 

9 i 

ganization of the English, and of our dear 
countrymen, may allow of their i)eing good 
performers on instruments, hut prevents them 
from ever excelling 'in utiging. Here, on the 
contrary, in traversing tlnj faubourg Leopold- 
sfhdt, I have just beard a very sweet voice 
singing, in a very pleasing style, the air 


( 


XaeA Htm todejeh bin ick drin, 
Kv«-n after death, 1 still am thine. 



As for what concerns myself^ 1 Stearly see 
your malicious criticism through all your 
*complimciits. You still reproach me with 
that inconsisteucy> which was formerly the 
Constant theme of your lectures. Yoif say 
that I pretend to write to you abou^ Haydn, 
and 1 .forget only one thing, — that is, 
fairly to enter upon the^style of this great 
ina^.cr, and, as an inhabitant of Germany, 
to e>y)Uiin to you,* as one of the unleame4» 
how it pleases, and why it pleases. In the 
last piifcc. you are not one of the unlearned: 
vw” ;>hssiouately fond of music : and in 


I - arts, this attuchinent is sufficient. 
V oil >a> that \ou can scarcely read an air. 
Arc you not a'hanicd of this miserable ob¬ 
jection ?* Do yon take for an artist the an¬ 
tiquated inecluinic, who, foi*twenty years, has 
given iessoriH on the piano, as his'equal in 
genius, has made clethes at the neighbour- 
uig taylors > Dp you consider as ail art, a 
mere trade, in which, as in others, success is 
obtained by a little |iddress> and a great deal 
of pat^once ? 

_ s 

Do, ycmrself more jilstice. If your love for 

G S 
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music* cohtinuo, a year's tjfavelliiig- in Italy* 
will render you more learned than your savans 
of Paris. 

There is one tiling'uliicli 1 should scarcely 
have supposed, namely, that by studying the. 
fine arts', one may learn to feel them. A 
friend of mine could find nothing to admire . 
in the wliole Museum of Paris, except the 
expression of Raphael’s St. Cecilia, anef the 
transfiguration; all flic rdst were witliQut in¬ 
terest to him, and he preferred the skreeii- 
« 

paintings which are exhibited every two years, 
to the smoky master-pieces of fho ancient 
schools; in .short, painting was almost en¬ 
tirely closed to him, as a source of pleasure. 
It happened, that, to oblige a friend, ho read 
a history of painting, for the purpose of cor¬ 
recting the style.* By chance he went to the 
Museum,* and the 'pictures recalled to his re¬ 
collection what he had just been reading 
about them. He began, imperceptibly, to 
confirm or annul the criticisms upon them, 
which he had seen in the manuscript, and 
soon learned to distinguish the man^.er of 
the different stfhools. Gradually, and without 
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any formed intention, ho went three or four 
times a« week to the Museum, which is now 
his favourite place of resort. ’He finds a 
thousand subjects of rcHoetion, in a pii^ture 
whicli was before withcMit m^auiug ^to him, 
anJ the beauty of Guido, which he formerly 
disregarded, now enchants him. 

1 am conviticecl it is lht!*samo with music; 
and that if a person were to learn live or six 
airs T)f the Malrimonio* s^reto, he would 
soon feel the beauty of all the others,* The 
CMily precaution necessary, is, to confine 
oneself, for a month or two, to Cimarosa 
alone. My friend was careful, each week, to 
inspect only the pictures of'cftie master, or at 
least of.onc school. 

But, my frieud, the task, you impose on 
me, with respect to the symphonies of flaydn, 

is diflicult, not through tiie want of ideas, 

• • 

but from the difficulty of. transmitting them 
four hundred Ic^iies, and o^ describing them 
in words.—Since you will haVe it so, guard 
yourtelf against ennui, as well as you know 
how/ for I will give you. an account of what 
is here thought of the style of Haydn. 

r S 
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During the early part of our acquaintance, 
I frequently questioned him on the subject. 
It is very natural to ask a man who performs 
miracles ‘^How' do.you do them?” but 1 ai> 
ways found him shv of entering upon the 
subject. 1 thought it would be best to rc- 
sort to artifice, and, accordingly, with the ef¬ 
frontery of a jourtialist, and inexhaustible 
force of lungs, I took upoq me to utter cer- 
t$un dark opinions'respecting Handel, Mozart, 
and other great masters, of whom I ask par- 
don. Haydn, who was gentle and good- 
humoured, smiled, and sulTered me to talk; 
but, sometimes, after haying made me drink 
a little of his Tokay, he would correct me 
by a few sensible observations, which came 
warm from his. heart, and displayed his 

theorv-* These 1. hastened to commit to 
• < 

paper, as soon as I had left him. It was by 
thus acting the part of an agent of M. de 
^Hme* that »at length, arrived at an ac- 
qu^ntance with*the opinions of this master. 

.} ■ 

* M. dc Sartiae”was lotendant ol' tbc Police uodcr 
Louis XVI. T. 
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Who would thiflk it ? this great mau, under 
wliose .authority our miserable pedants of 
nrusiciansj without genius, woidd fain shel¬ 
ter themselves, repeated incessantly: ''Let 
^ " your bit' be g^od, and your composition, 
" N^hatever it be, will Ue so likewise, and 
' *' will a^uredly please. 

" It is the^soul of raiwip,” continued he, 
*' it is the life, the spirit, the essence of a 
*' composition. Witho.ut this, Tartini may 
" find out the most singular atid laamed 
''^chords, but nothing is heard but a la- 
" boured sound ; which, though it may not 
*' offend tlie car, leaves the head empty, and 
the heart cold.” , , 

One day, when I disputed with more non¬ 
sense than usual, these oracles of art, Haydn 
went and fetched a little blotted jpurnal, 
which he had kept during his residence in 
London. He there shewed* me a hymn, 
which he heard sung at St. Paul’s, in uni¬ 
son, by four thousand children.This 
*' sirtplc and natural air,” added he, " gave 
" mb'the greatest pleasure I ever received 
** from the performance of nJusic.” 

o 4 
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Novr this air, which prodtrced such an effect 
on a man who had heard the finest, instru¬ 
mental musictin the world, is nothing'but* 



That you inay^ijot accuse me of leapii 
over difficulties, shall I attempt to gynlJ 
a, definition of sipging ? Go and 


dame^Barilli sing in the JVenUef gencrosz, 
which I see announced in die Journal dca 


Debals. 


Piaceri AcW airinm 
Contenti soavi# 

ft f 

Hear her say, in the Matrimotiio rsegi'eto, 
when she is laughing at her sister, who is 
quite {froud of havhig married a count, 

« 

Signora Contcs<.iuH. 


* This chant, for it is not a hjmn, was written by Mr. 
Jones, organist of St. Paul's; but, in pussing IhrotT^^'h the 
iniad of Haydn, it^ has acquired an elegance, not to be 
found in the original, by the alteration of two notes in the 
tweUith bar. ■ *G. 
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Hear Paol/no CriVe/1/ sing-^ in addressings the 
count, who falls in love with his mistress, 

Deh! Signore! 

This is siirging.* 

• • ^ ^ 

Would you, by a method equally easy, 

l 6 aruw^ 1 at is not singing? Go to the Fey¬ 
deau ;f only, observe, that they do not play 
either Gretry, or Della Maria, or the Melo- 
manfe; listen to the ^rst* air that may be 
sung, and you will understand,- better than 
by a thousand definitions, what is music with¬ 
out melody. 

There is, perhaps, more love of music in 
twenty of those idle beggaPB«t Naples, called 
iMZzai'nni, who sing in the evening along 
tlie shore of Chiaja, than in all the elegant 
crowd who assemble, oq a Sunday,* at 'the 
Conservatoire de la rue Bergere. What rea- 


* See (ke note to the Letter on the present state of 
music in Ituly» at the conclusion* We have there endea- 

4 

vourtd to describe the qualities requisite in a good singer, 
and tfic mode by which they may be acquired/aod im- 
proTctl. G. 

4 

t One of the theatres of Paris. Ji. 


son is there to be angry at’this ? How long 
have we been so proud of qualities purely 
physical f Normandy has no orange-groves, 
and yet it is a fine country. Happy is he 
who has estates in Normandy, and permission 
to reside'upon them'!—But to return to dur 
subject. 

How is it possible to define, in a proper 
muiner, what cannot be taught by any rule > 
I have before me iive,or six'definitions which 
1 had noted in my memorandum-book: and, 
truly, if any thing could make me lose the 
clear idea which I have of singing, it would 
be the reading of these definitions. They are 
well arranged words, but convey nothing 
dearly intelligible. For instance: What is 
pain?. We have all, alas! had sufficient ex¬ 
perience to feel the reply to this question; 
and yet any explanation that we should at¬ 
tempt, would only^ obscure the subject. I 
hope, therefore, to escape your reproaches, ■ 
when I decline giving a definition of singing. 
It may be said te be, what any sensi})le, 
though'untutored, amateur, will retain on 
coming away from an opera. Who that has 
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been to hear the Vi^ro of Mozart^ does not 
come away siogin^j perhaps as much ou£ of 
tune as possible, 

9 

A 

• Nou piu andrai» farfaU/^ne amoroso, 

Delie donae turbandit il rtpcfto, &c« 

The masters will s^y to you: Choose airs at 
once easy, clear, and elegant, and which, 
without bein^ far-fetcheef, *are not too com* 
rnon-place. You nyiU avoid the last defect, 
and a disagreeable monbtony, by introducing, 
discords. They produce, at first, ratlier an 
unpleasant sensation ; the ear is impati^l 
to hear them resolved, and experiences a 

very sensible pleasure, when at length, they 

« # 

are so. 

Discdlrds awaken the* attention. They are 
like stimulants admitiislersd to a lethargic 
person : the momentary uifcasiness i^hlch they 
produce, is transforyied into lively pleasure, 
when we at length arrive rft the chord, which 
the ear has all along d^ected and desired. 
The tribute of our praise is d(ie to Monte- 
verde,,who discovered this mine of beauties, 
and to Scarlatti, who explored it. 

t 
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■ Mozart^ tliat genius of “pleasing melan¬ 
choly, so full of ideas, and of so splendid 
a taste, the author of the air. 

Nod so pid cosa son 
Com faccio, 

has sometimes been too free in liis modu¬ 
lations. , < ^ 

He has occasionally spoiled some beautiful 
aira, the first bars of which, are precisely 
the sighs of a tender heart. By tormenting 
them a little, towards the conclusion, he ofte^i 

I 

renders them obscure to (he ear, though in' 
the score, they are clear to the eye; and 
sometimes, in his .accompaniments, he intro¬ 
duces airs of too different a character from 

I ♦ 

that of the personages to whom they are 
attributed. But what would not one forgive, 
in consideration of the air played 

chestra, toward^ the middle of tlie song, 

« 

Vedrd, mciiU’ 'io sospiro, 

Felice UD servo mio ? ^ (Figaro.) 

an ah' truly divine, which every man* who 

4 

2 


by the or 



ieeis the pains of love, inroluntarily recalls 
to mind.* 

Discords in tnusic^ are like cj^iaro scuro in 
painting; they must be employed with dis- 
£retion. Lopk at the Trani^hguration^ and 
the Communion of St. •Jerome, which’ arc 
placed apposite to each other in the Museum 
at Paris. There is a little deficiency of chiaro 
scuro in the Transfiguration; Dominiebino, 
oil the contrary, Has made ^better use .of itv- 
Here you must stop, or you fall into the sect 
of ihQ'Tenebi'osi, who, in the sixteenth cen- 


* I do not scruple to take uiy illustrations from mnsic 
which I have heard at l*aiis, siiidb^uiy return to Francep 
and subsequently to the date of these letters* It is not 
permitted‘to every one to imitate a great writer, who, 
desirous of giving his friends an #xact idea of the desert 
country which it is necessary t# cross Arriving at 

Rome, say$ to him, **You have r^ad every thing that has 
been written of this couthry, but I kubw not whether any 
traveller has given a very corKct ideaof it. Repre¬ 

sent to yourself something Hu the desolation of 7^re‘aiid 
Babylon, of which the Scriptures speak.” Oenie du 
ChriiiianiinUf t. 3. p. 307. At Paris, to quote most of 
the roaster-pieces of Pergolese, Galuppi, Sacebini, Ac. 
would be a tittle like talking about tUk plains of Babylon. 
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turyj were the ruin of (laintifigp In Italy. 
Professional men will tell you;, that Mozart 
has particulai’ly been too free ia tbe use of 
the diminished and superjluous intervals. 

ScAne years after Haydn's establishment at 
ElisenstUt, when he had formed his style^ 
he soug'ht food for his imagination^ .by dili' 
gently collecting those ancient, and original 

I 4 

airs, which are to be found among the'people 
of every country. , 

The Ukraine, Hungary, Scotland, Germany, 
Sicily, Spain, Russia, were laid unde.* con' 
tribution by him. 

An idea may be formed of the originality 
of these melodies, from the Tirolese air, which 

* f 

the officers who served in the Austrian cam' 
paigh of 1809, brought back with tllcm to 
France. 


Weim ieb war io mtia &c. 

. « • I. » 

At Naples, every year, a short time before 
Christmas, anive a number of strolling mn- 
sicians, furnished with a guitar and a violin,^ 
which they do not rest on the shoulder in 
playiftg, but hold it as we do the bass^ Witlv 
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these they accompany their wild songs> as 
different from the music of' all the rest of 
’EuropCj as can be imagined. There is, how¬ 
ever, a certain agreeableness about these 
singular airs, which prevents the car from . 
being offended by them. \ 

You^ay form some idea of them, at Paris, 

from the romance which Crivelli sings, in 

• • ® 

such delightful style, in the Nina of Paesiello. 
This piaster has employed himself in collect¬ 
ing ancient airs, supposed to be of Grecian 
origin, end which arc still sung by the half¬ 
savage' peasants of the extremity of Italy. 

It is from one of these aim, arranged, that 

he has made this simple and beautiful ro- 

• * 

mance. 

What* can be more^ different than the 
Spanish Bolero, and Henry* the Fourth’s air, 
Charmante Gabrielle ? Add to these,* a Scotch 

I 

• air, and a Persian romance,' sueh as are sung 
at Constantinople, and you* will sec of what 
variety music is capable. Haydn knew all 
these by heart; and they were a continual 
store fqr his imagination, 
lu the same way as Lion&rdo da Viaci 
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sketched in a little book^ •which he always 
carried with him, the singular faces he met 
\vith, Haydn also carefully noted down the 
passages, and ideas, which came into his 
hea^. 

i 

When he was in <good spirits, and happY> 

he hastened to his little table, aisd*'wrote 

subjects for airs and minuets. Did he feel 

himself disposed to tenderness and inelan* 

oholy, he noted, down themes for anrfantes 

( 

and t^gios; and, afterwards, in composing, 
when he wanted a passage of such a character, 
he bad recourse to his magazine. 

In general, however, Haydn did not set 
himself to write a symphony, except he felt 
himself in a good disposition for it. It has 
been said, that fine thoughts come from the 
heart;, and the ttuth of this remark is the 

^ C 

more observable, in proportion as the subject, 
on which an tfuthor is. employed, is removed 
from the precision of the mathematical sci¬ 
ences. Tartini, before composing, read one 
of the soft sonnets of Petrarch. The bilious' 
Alheri, who, in painting tyrants, has exhi¬ 
bited all the stern bitterness which preys uport 
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them^ was fond of listening to music before 
he sat down to his work. Haydn^ like Buffon, 
thought it necessary to have his hair put in 
the same nice ordcr^ as if he were goin^ out, 

and dressed himself with a degree of magni' 

♦ 

Frederic 11. had sent him a diamond 
ringT^JuId Haydn confessed that, often, when 
he sat down to his piano^ )fhe had forgotten 
to put on his ring, he could not summon a 
single idea. The papef on which he com¬ 
posed, must be the finest and whitest possible, 

and he wrote with so much neatness and care, 

• • 

that the best copyist could not have surpassed 
him, in the regularity and clearness of his 
characters. It is true, that his notes had 
such liUle heads, and slender tails, that 
he used, very properly, to call them his 
/lies legs. 

After these mechanical precautions, Haydn 
commenced his worl^, by ^noting down his 
principal idea, his theme, and choosing the 
keys through which he wished to make it 
pass. His exquisite feeling gave him a per¬ 
fect knowledge of the greater, ^or less degree 
of effect, which one chord produces, in sue- 

li 
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/ 

I 

ceediiig another; and he afterwards imagined 
a little romance, which might furnish him 
with musical sentiments and colours.* 


* Hajfdo has produced same of his most striking effects 

by the suddeu change of Icey. Every practitioner in the 

• % 

art must have noticed Uie various complexions^ sd to speak, 

by which they are charactenied. By Kej/f we mean any 

system of notes which regards a certain t6nc as its base or 

centre, to which all the adjacent harmonies gra%'itate, or 

tend* In the loth ceatiiry, music was giuerally written 

in the key of F, and its relative D minor*—This order 

of sounds was first adopted, probably on account of its 

being the most agreeable to the ear. And as somr of tiic 

grandest sounds of tli<* natural world,—the rushing of 

the storm, the murmurs of the brook, and the roar of 

% 

the sea, are to be referred to this harmony, it may be 

f « 

denominated the key 0 / Nature. As science improved, 
other notes were taken as the centres of sysHuis, by 
whicli other keys were formed, and %vc have now not 
less than 34 keys, both t^ajor, and minor. 

^Ve shall «eideavour to* characterise some of them. 

This key is rich, mild, sober and coiilem* 
plativc. ^ 

Possesses the same ^juaJitics, but of a hea¬ 
vier and darker cast: more doleful, solemn, 
and grand. 

Bold, vigorous, and commanding: suited tu 
the expression of war and enterpriae. 
Plaintive, but not feeble* 


F 

rs relative. 


1 

r 


D 

Miaor. 


J 


A 

STingr. 
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Sometimes he * supposed^ that one of his 

* 

friends, the father of a numerous family, ill 
provided with the g'oods of forifune, was em¬ 
barking for America, hope of improving 
his circumsUtnces. 


U 


R 

bi|ir«or» 


D 


B 

Minor* 

A. 


F sharp 

Minor. 

E 

*n iharpi* 


^ Cay anti sprightly. Being the medium key» 
> it. adapted to tlie*gfeatest range of subjects* 
y Persuasive, soft, aud teuder* 


Ample, grand, •and* noble* Having more 
tire than C, it is suited to the loftiest pur^ 
poses* In choral music, it is the highest key, 
)>«llir treble having its cadence note on the 4th 
lino. 

Beuailing, but in too high a tone to excite 
coinnuseration. 


j 


• * 




Golden, warm, and sunny. 


B 

m ahiriiv 


Mournfully grand*, 

Bright and pellucid; adapted to brilliaDt 
subjects. In this l^y Ijaydn has written 
his most elegant thoughts. Handfl mistook 
its properties when he u^d it in the chorus, 
^ The manjf rend the ekiee teith hud ap¬ 
plause. Though higher than D, it is less 
loud, as it stretches the voice beyond its na¬ 
tural powers. ^ 

Keeu and piercing. Seldom used. 

u2 
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The first events of the voyage, formed the 
symphony. It began with the departure. A 
favourable breeze gently agitated the waves. 


G 

MiDor. 

£ flat 

Mijnr. 


c 

Minor. 

A flat 


F 

Minor. 

D flat 

M^r. 


B flat > The least interesting of any« It has not 

sufficient Are tc render it majestic, or grand, 
^ and is too dull for song. 

Meek und pensive. Replete with melan^ 
choly. 

4 

Full, ami mellow; sombre,'’soft, and beau* 
tiful. 

It is a K’ey in which all nuisiciatft delight. 
Though less decided in its character than 
I some of the others, tlic regularity of its 
' beauts' renders it a universal favourite.' 

Complaining: having something of the 
whining cant of U minor. 

The ino^t, lovely of the tribe. 

Unassuming, gentle, soft, delicate, and tender, 
having none of the pertness of A in’sharps. 
^ Every author has been sensible of the charm 
of this key, jiod has reserved it for the ex¬ 
pression of his most reflned seDtinients. 

« 

Reli^ous, peoitcotial, and gloomy. 

Awfully dark. In this remote key, Haydn 
and Beethoven imve written their sublimest 
thoughts. They never enter it but for tragic 
purposes. 

It*]s sufficient to iiavc hinted at these effects. *To ac- 

> 

count for them, is difficult; but rvery musician is sensible 
of their exintence. G# 
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The ship sailed smoothly out of the port; 
while/ on the shore, the family of the voyager 
followed him with tearful eyes/and his friends 
made signals of farewell. Tiie vessel^ had a 
prosperous * voyage, apd rea.ched at lengtK 
i^n^jmkuowu land. A savage music, dauces, 
and barbarous cries, were heard towards the 
middle of tly^ symphony* • The fortunate navi¬ 
gator made advantageous exchanges with the 
natives of the country, * loaded his veWI 
with rich merchandise, and at length set sail 
agaip for Europe, with a prosperous wind. 
Here the first part of the symphony returned. 
But, soon, the sea begins to be rough, the 
sky grows dark, and a dreadful storm con- 
fouTid^ together all the chords, and accelerates 
the time. Every thing is in disorder on board 
the vessel. The cries, of the sailoi*s, the 
roaring of the waves, the whistling of the 
wind, carry the melody of, the chromatic scale 
to the highest ‘degree of the pathetic. Diini- 
iiished and superfluous chords, modulations, 
succeeding by semi-tottes, describe the terror 
of tlie mariners. , 

But, gradunlly, the sea becomes calm, 

K :i 
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favourable breezes swell tha sails^ and they 
reach the port. The happy father casts an¬ 
chor in the midst of the coiiorratulations of 

« ® 

his friends, and the joyful cries of his children, 
and Of their mother, whom he at length em¬ 
braces safe on shore. Every thing, at the 
end of the symphony, is happiness and>joyV 
I cannot recollect, to which of the sym¬ 
phonies this little romance served as a clue. 

I l^now that he mentioned it'to me, as well as 

0 

to professor Pichl, but 1 have totally for¬ 
gotten it. 

For the subject of another symphony, 
Haydn had imagined a sort of dialogue be¬ 
tween Jesus Christ, and an obstinate sinner, 
and, afterwards, followed the parable of the 

I 

Prodigal Son. 

From these little'romances, were taken the 
names by \Vhich our composer sometimes de- 

i 

signaled his symphonies. Without the know- 
ledge of this circumstance, one is at a loss 
to understand the meaning of the titles, 
" The Fair (^.'ircassiau," ** Roxalana," “ The 
Hermit,” “ The enamoured School-maiiter,” 
“ The Persian,” ** The Poltroon,” ** The 



Queen,’* " X^audohn ;*’ all which names in¬ 
dicate the little romance which guided the 
composer. 1 wish the names of Haydn’s sym¬ 
phonies had been retained, inste-^d nf num¬ 
bers. A number has no mear • , i: a* title,, 
such as, “ The Shipwrecit,” “Tlit " 
guT3^,«iu some degree, the imagination of 

the auditor, which cannot be awakened too 

. • • 

soon. 

It,is said, that’no man,had such a kne^w- 
ledge of the various effects and relations of 
colour^, the contrasts which they were capa¬ 
ble of foniiing, &c. as Titian. Haydn, like¬ 
wise, possessed an incredible ac(|uaintance 
with each of the instruments which composed 
his orchestra. As soon as his imagination 
supplied him with a phssagc, a chord, a sin¬ 
gle note, he immediately staw by M'hat instru¬ 
ment it should be executed, in oMer to pro- 

tluce the most sonoift>us and agreeable effect.* 

$ 

4 

* The maimer in which Haydn ha» employed tlic vviud 
instruments, opens a field for experiment in the musical 
arl, which may not he exhausted for He was the 

first who diicovcrod that each iiistruiiuut has a peculiar 
faculty, an4 who ^ipoiuted to each ift proper olhee. lie 

N 4 


If any doubt arose, during the composition of 
a symphony, his situation at Eiscnstadt en- 
abled him easily to 'resolve it. He rang his 


C 

has not only from the several instruments t|ieir 

peculiar language, but has grouped them into cl%s|ea. ftTr 
purposes entirely new. Turn to the trio in the Creation, 
On thee each Ui'ing toul awaita.” The syuiphony opens 

9 e 

With a flute, two clarionets, two bassoons, and two horns, 
mingling in a melody, so full and delicious, as to produce 
that $ated cflTect which <he words demand. 

^ O Lord, on thee they heg their meat; . 

Thou ope nest thy hand, 

» • 

And iated all they are/* 

The violas, violoncellos, and tlouble basses, follow 
in a separate hand, gradually sink into the depths of 
the darkest melody, to express, 

f 

But as to them thy face, is hid/* 

\ 

This sfrain is 

€ 

sudden terror they are ^struck/* we feel a paralytic sen¬ 
sation, never liefore produced b/lhc power of sound. It 
is a palsied and shivering effect, whi<^ is brought about 

by a singular junction of time, and accent. 

0 

" Thou ftkeat their breath away ; 

“ They ranish into dust 

is so forcible and comroanding, that ly; begin to doubt, 

2 


awfully«ubiinie. At tbe words, “ With 
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bell, in the way> a^eed on, to announce a 
rehearsal ; the performers repaired to the 
* rehearsing-room. He made ^iem execute 
the passage which he had in his mind, in two 
or three diifercnt ways; an;l having made * 

a 

his choice, he dismissed* them, and returned 
to resume his composition. 

Do you recollect, my <\ear Louis, the scene 
of Orestes, in Gluck's Iphigenia in Tauris? 
The* astonish mg eftect of the passages, en&e- 
cuted by the agitated violas, would hav^e been 
lost, it* these passages had been assigned to 
any eilicr instrument. 

VVe often iind singular modulations in 

W 

Haydn, but he was seiup^^le that what is 
extravagant, diverts the attention of the uu> 


whether it is the sound of string^ (hat we have heard. At 
the passage, 

“ Li/> witA n'gour/rtih returns," 

% 

all coiitraru*ty U banished, ami the different bands coalesce 
with a smoothness which produce ** new force and new 
df/icA#.*' AH these novelties result from ihut knowledge 
of the chamcteristic powers of the several instruments 
which Haydn was the first to discover. G. 




ditor from what is beauti&l; and he nerer 
hazards any singular change^ without having 
iniperceptibly prepared for it by the preceding 
chords. Accordingly, when it occurs, we do 

. not hud it either unsuitable, or unnatural. 

% 

He said, that he had taken the idea of several 

4^ 

of these transitions from the works of old 

Bach. You know, that Bach himself brought 

• * 

them from Rome. 

.Haydn readily .acknowledged the general 

% 

obligations he was under to Emmanuel Bach: 
who, before the birth of Mozart, was con¬ 
sidered the first pianist in the world; out he 
also declared, that he owed nothing to the 
Milanese San Martini, who, he said, was 
only a dabbler.* 

* The *piajv>-forte scarcely kiiowa io the time of 
Bach; and, from the style of bis compositioos, it is evident 
that they were the prodvtt of tb*e harpsichord, an iostrU' 
meat of very limited powers; the boldest effects of which 
were produced by sprinkling the chords in Arpeggio, 
which occasioned a disagreeable jingling. The early sonatas 

s 

of Haydn, also, bear marks of the induence of this instru¬ 
ment, and possets nothing of the expression of bis later 
works. Tb« iavendbn of the piantvforte has formed aa 
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I very well remember, however, that when 
1 was at Milan, thirty years ago, at a musical 
eq^ertainmcnt, which was given ^to the cele> 
brated Mislivicekt when some old symphonies 
of San Martini were performed,, the Bohemian 
protiessor suddenly exclaimed, I have dis< 
covered the father of Haydn's’style.” 

This was, doubtless, sa^^ing too much; but 
these two authors had received from nature 


very similar minds*; and it b^s been proved 
that Haydn had great opportunities of study¬ 


ing the *works of the Milanese professor. As 
for the resemblance, take notice of the move¬ 


ment of the second violin, and the viola in 


Haydn’s first quartett in major, at the 
commencement of the second part of the 


vra in the art. It has been the ntcans of developing the 
sublimest ideas of the c0Df)>O8er, and the delicacy of its 
touch has enabled him to give the tightest shades, as well 
as the boldest strokes of musical expresuon. It is the only 
instrument that will represent the effects of a full orchestra, 
and since its mechanism has been improved, Beethoven 
has displayed its powers in a way not contemplated even 
by Haydn himself. • O. 
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first niovctucut. It is altogether in the man¬ 
ner of Sail Martini. 

This San Martini^ a man all fire and 
originality, was also, though residing at a 

4 

distance, in the service of Prince Nicholas 

Esterhazy. A banker of Milan, named Cas-. 

telli. was ordered by the prince to' pay San 

Martini eight sequMis (4^.) for, every piece of 

music which he should send him. The com- 

poser was bound’ to supply, at least t\('o per 

month, and had the liberty of sending to the 

# 

banker as many as he chose. But, in .the 

J 

decline of life, old age rendered him indo¬ 
lent, and I well remember hearing the banker 
complain to him of the remonstrances he re¬ 
ceived from Vienna, on account of the un¬ 
frequency of his remittances. San Martini re¬ 
plied,. grumbling/^** lil write some. I’ll write 
some, but the harpsichord kills me.” 

Notwithstanding his fndolence, the library 
of the Palfy family alone, contains more than 
a thousand pieces of this author. Haydn, 
therefore, had every facility for knowing and 
studying him, if he ever had the intentfon. 
Haydn, in attending to sounds, had early 



obseryed, to use his own words—what was 
good—what was better—what was bad ?” I 
will give you an instance of his^ simple way 
of replying, which had a very embarrassing 
effect. Wliei\ asked the reason why he bad 
written a particular chord, why he had as¬ 
signed a* passage to one instrument, rather 

than to another, ho seldom made any answer 

• * • 

than, '' I did it, because it xvas best so.” 

This rare man, thrown ujjon himself in hij 
youth by the avarice of the masters, had ac¬ 
quired his knowledge from himself; lie liad 
observed wbat had passed in himself, and en¬ 
deavoured to rc-producc what he experienced 
in his own feelings. A common artist merely 
quotes the rule, or the example, which he 
has followed; all this Ifc has very clearly in 
his head. 

Haydn had laid down a singulai* rule, of 
which 1 can inform you nothing, except that 
he would never, say in wiiat it consisted. 
You are too well acquainted with the arts to 
render it necessary for me to remind you, 
that the ancient Greek sculptors had certain 
invariable rules of beautv, called canons 
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These rules are iost^ and‘their existence is 
buried' in profound obscurity. It appears as 

t 

if Haydn had discovered something similar 
in music. When the composer JVeigl eii- 

4 

treated him to communicate these rules to 

4 

him, he could obtain no other reply than, 
" Try to 6nd them out.” 

We are told, bVewise, that^thc charming 
Sarti occasionally composed on arithmetical 

4 

principles. He even boasted that he <could 
teach.this science in a few lessons; but his 

I 

whole arcanum consisted in getting moi^^ey 

$ 

from some rich amateurs, who were simple 
enough to suppose that it was possible to 
speak a language without understanding it. 
How can we make use of the language of 
sounds, without having previously studied the 
meaning of each of them. 

As for flaydn, whose heart was the temple 
of honour, all thme who were acquainted 
with him, know that be had#a secret, which 
he would not disclose..* He has given to 

y ---- 

* It is probable, that this secret consisted in bis know* 

ledge of the iotiaate dependance of nelody upon bar* 


Ill 


the public nothing’of this sort^ except a phil> 
harmonip gamcj in which you obtain num¬ 
bers, at hazard, by throwing dica. The pas¬ 
sages, to which these members correspond, 
being put together, even by a person who 
has not the least knowledge of counterpoint, 
form regular minuets. 

Haydn had another very original principle. 
When his object was not to express any par¬ 
ticular aiFection, or to paiitt any particular 
images, all subjects were alike to him. v The 
whole art consists,’' said he, ** in taking up a 
subject, and pursuing it.” Often, when a 
friend entered, as he was about to commence 
a piece, he would say with e smile, ** Give 
me a subject.” Give a subject to Haydn! 
who would have the courage to do so ?— 

Come, never mind,” he ,would say, give 
me any thing you can think of;” and you 
were obliged to obey. , 

Many of his astonishing quartetts exhibit 


moDy; a principle not gcQerallj recognized, but which 
we have endeavoured to developc in the note at the coin- 
mencement of Letter XVI. O- 


2 
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marks of this piece of dexterity. They com¬ 
mence with the most insignificant idea, but> 

% 

by degrees, this idea assumes a character; 
it strengthens, increases, extends itself, and 
the dwarf becomes a giant before our won¬ 
dering eyes. 
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LETTER IX • 

Salzburgf May 4 , 1800 . 

Mv FiuENn. 

In 1741, that «oriiiis of umsjc, Jomclli, was 
sent for to Roloi^na to compose an opera. 

The (lav after hi.s* arrival, he went to see the 

• * • • 

celebriUcil rjithcr Martini, uithont making 
hiinselt* known, ami b(*‘i<»o(l to be received 

" o 

inlo till* number of his pupils. Father Mar¬ 
tini gave liim a subject for a /i/gwe; and 
linding that lie nxecntc.’ it in a superior man- 
imr, Who are you?” said he; ' are you 
luakiu!'* ttamc of me ? ifris i who need to learn 

of you.”—“ 1 am Jomelli, .ihe professor who 

^ • 

is to write the opera to be performed here 

next autumn, and l» am come to ask you to 

teach me the ijrent art of never beina: embar- 

rassed by mv own ideas.” 

VV'^e, >vlio have nothing to do with music 

but to enjoy it. are not aware of the diffi- 

* 

culty of arranging a bcaiitifAl air so as to 
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please an auditor, without transgressing cer¬ 
tain rules, of which, it must be allowed, 
a full fourth, at least, are purely arbi¬ 
trary. It continually happens, when wc are 
writing, that wo have good ideas, but find 
extreme difficulty in disclosing them, and in 
giving a suitable turn to the expression. 
This difficult art, which Jomelli entreated 

t 

Father Martini to teach him, Haydn disco¬ 
vered of himself. In his youth, he frequently 
put down on paper a certain number of notes, 
taken at random, marked the time of each, 
and obliged himself to make something of 
them, taking them as fundamentals. The 
same is related of Sarti. At Naples, the abbe 
Speranza obliged his pupils to take an aria 
of Metastasio’s, and to write, in succession, 
to the same words, thirty different airs. It 
xvas by this method^ that he trained the cele¬ 
brated Ziugarelli, who stilt enjoys his glory 
at Rome, and who was able ‘to compose his 
best works in eight days, and sometimes even 
in a still shorter period. 1 myself can bear 
testimony, that in forty jiours, divided into 
ten days work, he produced his inimitable 
* C 
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lionieo and He wrote his opera of 

Alchia,, the first of his celebrated productions, 
at Milan, in a week. lie is superior to all 
ihe mechanical difiiculti^s^of his arl. 

Otic of Haydn’s remarkable qualities, the * 

• • * 

first of tliose which are ^lot bestowed by na¬ 
ture, is*thc possession of a st_yle. A musi¬ 
cal compositi^on is a discpprst*, expressed by 
souTids, instead of words. In liis discourses, 
Haydn possesses, in a supreme degree, die 
art of not only increasing the efl‘ect*of the 

I 

pryicipal idea, by accessory ideas, but also of 
expressing both, in the manner best suited to 
the cast of the subject; wbicli a little resem¬ 
bles wliat, in literature, are^termed proprieties 
of stylQ. Thus, the stately style of llufiTou 
admits not of those lively, original, and far 
miliar turns of exprcssion„whieh are s'# pleas¬ 
ing in Montesquieu.* 


^ Tlie style of H^tliovea is so completely iliftereiit 
trom that of llaydii, that so far from thinking, as our 
author ul>sorvo$, at tlia cooclusion of Letter 2 , that he 
has cojyod from the latter* should rather refer to 
him as an iostaDoe of the varieties of nusical style; 

^iirn, for example, to his svmpbony in C major* the 


The ihnnr oi' a symphony, is the propo¬ 
sition which the author undertakes to estab¬ 
lish, or, to speak more properly, which he 
endeavours to make ^ou feel. As the orator, 
after ‘Imviu"’ pro]iosed his subject, developcs 
it, brings forward hi?; proofs, repeats what iic 
is desirous of deinoustratirig, streng^IuMis it 
by additional testimonies, and, at length, coj»- 
cludes: so Haydn endeavours to impress 


iirst note of vliich, striker tUr auditor !>> the new u.i) 
in whicii its liarmony is coiupoimdoU. It begins with a 
di^conl, whirli isji|iar(:> a l»c\\ai)ing, anci dark efTect to 
llie wind in.HtrumenIs, ainl whicli rouses the iinagiinitioji, 
and leaves the ear unguarded, for sudden and striking 
iinpresbions. Out of iIk* first movement, starts an un¬ 
expected theme, whicit, ignib fufiiuS'like, leads us o\ev 
a dark and mysterious waste, occasionally illumined by 
a few scattered rays of light, till it conducts us to an 
andantef of inimitable ch,*aniess, beuuty, and grace, the 
effect of wbicli, is like l^ursting into open day, enlivened 
with all the fresiiness of spring. « 

The symphonies of Haydn may be compared to little 
operas, formed upon natural occurrences, all within the 
verge t)f probability. Those of Bcctiioven, are romances 
of the wildcbl invention, exhibiting a supernatural agency, 
which powerfully affects the feelings and iinugination. G. 
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upon the auditor the theme of his sym¬ 
phonies. 

It is necessary to bear in iniijd this theme, 
that it may not escape from us. Common 
composers i>rc satisli(!d with,a servile repe¬ 
tition of it, iti makiii”-ifr pass from one key to 
another* Haydn, on the contrary, every time 
In: resumes it, j;ives it^ an air of novelty ; 
sinnclimes invests it. with a certain rudeness, 
at others, ewibclirshcs it >jith delicacy, and 
always givers the siirprived auditor tli^; plea¬ 
sure ot recoffuiziuu: it under an a«>Teeable 
(li'ii-uisc. I am sure that yon, who ha\ i been 
struck vvilli llie symplionies of lluydn, if yon 
have followed the jirogre^fi palhos. 

have liis admirable andantes actnallv present 
• * * 

to your thoughts. 

In tlic midst of this torrent of ideas,.l la'.dn 
knows how' to avoid ever transuressinii- the 
bounds of nature;*he is never eccentric; 
every thing witJi liiin is in the most pro[>or 
place. 

The aymphoi)ies of Haydn, like the ha- 
rangufcs of Cicero, fonii a vast magazine, in 
■which all tl ;s of the art are to be 
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found. With a piano-forte, I could make you 
distinguish, in one way or other, twelve or 
fifteen musical figures, as diflerent from one 
another, as the antithesis and metonymy * in 

I 

rhetoric: but, at present, 1 wi)! only point 
out to you the SKstpetrsions. 

I speak of those unexpected pauses of the 
whole orchestra, w)njn Haydn, arrived, in the 
cadence of the musical period, at the note 

4 

which resolves arid concludes the phrase, 
suddenly stops, at a moment when the in- 

I 

strumenls seem the most, animated, and si- 

ft 

Icnccs them all. 

You think that tlie first sound that you 
will hear, as soon as ilioy resume, will be 
this final note, that which concludes the 

t 

plirase, and which you have, so to speak, 
already, heard in imagination. By no means. 
Haydn generally then passes to the fi/th by a 
short and graceful traiiiftion, wliicli he had 
already indicated. After having put yon otf 


* Grands mots qiy; Pradon prciid pnurtormcsde ciiirolc. 

Boilbau. 
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for a moment^ by4liis spoilive trait, he returns 
-to the principal key, and then gives you 
fully, and to your entire satisfaction, the ca> 
dence which he at first seemed to witlifjold, 
only in order to render it jnore agreeable • 
afttrwards. • 

He makes good use of one great advantage 

which instrinnental music has over vocal. In- 

• * * . . 

stninicnts are capable of describing the most 
ra[)idi and cnergelic inovejinents, while the 
voice is unable to reach the expressioi^of the 
passions, when they require any rapidity in 
the u:ieiauc(; of the words. 

7’iine is as necessary to the composer, as 
canvas room to the paiiitqr, They are the 
rmitics of these fine arts. Observe the 
duct 

Sortite, .sortit<«, 

. » 

between Susanna and Chenubino, at the mo- 
ment when he is going to jump out of the 
window. Therfi is an accompaniment, but 
the words are pronounced too rapidly to be 
pleasant, la the duet 



Svciiauii. 

i4 



in the third act of the Horatii, is it not 
quite out of character, that Camilla, furiously 
disputing^ with the stern Horatins, speaks so 
slowly ? I think the duet g^ood, but the slow 
movement of the words, in so animated a sitiia- 

a ' 

tion, destroys the jdeasure. I would e^en 
undertake to write Italian words, in which 

Camilla and lloratius should be two lovers 

• 

deploring the misfortune of not having seen 

e%ch other fora few days. I would adapt.them 

to the air of the duet Svenami, and 1 believe 
1 1 * 

that the music would just as well describe the 

4 

very tolerable distress of iny lovers, as the 

furious patriotism, and de'^pair, of (ira.ssini and 

Crivelli. If Cimarosa has failed in expressing 

these words, who can hope to do it? For my 

own part, 1 am of opirlion that we are arrived, 

in this respect, at one of the boundaries of the 
* < 

musical art. 

L 

A person, who was in the habit of attending 
the opera, said to one of my^ frieiid.s, “ What 
a great mail this Gluck is! his songs are not 
very agreeable, it istruc, but, what expression ! 
Hear Orpheus, singing. 
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J'ai perdu^juon Luridice, 

Rieii n'cgale nion maUicur. * 

» 

My friendj who has a ••■oocl voice, answered 
him by sinking the same air: 

J*ai Jroiive men Euridice ^ 

• liien n'egale mon bdkhcur. f 

1 dcsi»c you will make the experiment with 
the part before you. ^ 

If you want an instance of pain, recollect, 

« Ah! riinciubrau2aam>^a! , 

at the beginning of Don Juan. Observe, that 
tlie inoVement is necessarily slow, and that 
pcriiaps Mozail himself, would not have sue* 
cceded in repr(3senting impetuous despair. The 
despair, for instance, of thp 4 )assionate lover, 

when he receives tlic terrible letter, which 

♦ ^ 

consists in these words; IVdl then, No!” 
This silnution is well c.\pr%ssed in Ciiijjarosa’s 
air. 

’Sent! iiidigna! iu ti votes sposar, 

E ti truvo iiiiiamorata.* 


' “ 1 have lust niy Eurydice, 

Nothing can equal my distress." 
I “ I liavc found my Eurydice, 
Nothing can equal ray JtUcUy" 

6 
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Here, again, the unhappylover is ready to 
weep,—his reason wavers,—but he is not furi— 
ous. Music ^can no more represent fury, than 
a painter can depict two ditTcrent periods of 

f 

the same action. The true movement of vocal 
music is that of th(* Matins. Recollect that 
of Ser Marc Antonio. Uasse, Vinci, Faus¬ 
tina, a!id Mingoti, .were well aware of this, 
but we have forgotten it. 

Still less can music describe all the objects 
of natt'*’e. Instruments possess the power 
of rapidity of movement, but, for want of 
words, they can describe notliing with pre- 
ci»on. Of fifty sensible people, who hear 
with pleasure the same symphony, it i.s pro- 
bablc that no two will be affected by the 
same image. 

I hav.e often thought, that the effect of the 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart would be 
much increased, if they ‘>\cre to be played 
in the orchestra of a theatre ; and if, during 
the performance, well-painted scenes, ana¬ 
logous to the principal thought of the dif- 

ll^rent pas.sageH, were to be exhibited in sue- 

* 

'j^ession on the stage. A beautiful scene. 



representing a poaccful sea, and a clear ex> 
ipanse of sky, would heighten the effect, as it 
appears to me, of an andante^ intended to 
represent a pleasing tranquillity. 

ill Gcrniauy they liavc a pustom of per¬ 
sonating well-known pictores. A whole party 
will put * 01 ) Dutch dresses, divide themselves 
into groups, and, motiorj^ess, imitate to un¬ 
common perfection, a picture of Teniers, or 
Ostade. • 

Such pictures, on the stage, wouli^be an 
excellent commentary on the symphonies of 
and would fix them for ever in the 
memoi*y. I cannot possibly forget the chaotic 
symphony which opens tb? Creation, after 
having^ seen, in the ballet of Prometheus, 
Vigano’s charming actresses represent, as 
they follow the movements of the syrpphony, 
the astonishment of the daughters of the earth, 
when their senses dre first awakened to the 
charms of the fine arts. It is in vain to dis¬ 
pute; music, which is the least definite of 
the fine arts, is not of itself sufficiently de¬ 
scriptive. 

In acquiring one of the qualities which are 
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requisite to. describe the rapidity of mo- 
tioDj for instance, it loses the words 
touching intonations of tlic hutiuin voice. 
Does it retain the voice, it then loses tin* 
necessary rapidity.* 


* With the Dititiician, the human voice is regarded as an 
instrument; but, of all msiruaients, it hat vhe must ^jowcrful 
eflect upon our mind and feelings. 

AhUough it 15 t<H) Uniiteil in coinpa>» to prodifcc tlic 
5 ubHiU€r5trokc5 of musical exprcssioii, in the sotb^rgra- 

dations of the art, its influence » pre-cmincully fcl.. t'liUer 
the guidance of art, it is combined ^jlli specs'll to tor .i n 
distinct branch of music, call«*d vocal. This department is 
exclusively its omi, as at present iiieclianism has not 
advanced far enough to produce the ^utiie combination upon 
the instruments. 


To assist in explaining the nature of this curi'uis, and 
delicate organ, it may he said that every persem has two 
distinct voices, the and the xpetr/chi^ toic<*, be- 

tween the oncratioiis oT which there is littlt* or no 
analogy. 

In singing, the sounds are foniied iu tin* 
which is situated immediately above.thc wimlpipe: and 
the notes of the musical scale arc produced by the rom- 
bined action of the muscles upon certain incmhraiKS in 
the ioterior of the /nr^nx, which form an api*rluii* called 
the rima ff/otlidh. 

In the higher notes of the scale, Ibis aperture is propor- 
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How is it possible to represent a meadow^ 
«qamclled with flowers, by sounds different 
front those which would express tljc prosperous 

wind which swells the sails of Paris, when he 

* • * * 

carries oft'the beauteous Helen? 

Pacsicllo and Sarti slufre with Haydn the 
<?rcat merit of knowing how to distribute well 


tioiiAlly coHliAdi'd, and in the dccppr intonations^ the ' 
nH*inhiaiu> aic relaxed, and tlje 9{>ertiirc enlarged. In 
sjiPakiMt;, the glottic acts uiicun^iiouslt, and \^c touts 
through all (In' intersal:» oftia* key of the persons' 
v(H< %. n'iiey^jday with incredible ;ickno»s betneon tlic 
kt ^ note, through its :trd, to tin* 0th aboMs and, in 
forcible expro>^it*nj>. will fiasii fiom tlic lower octave to 
that <•! the doable octave. 


The odicc of liic gloltin in ^il)g^ng, the vainc uith 
that of tW* liwff in muNiral hi^tnuneiits, atul the mu^>clcs 
arc made to aci ii{M)ii it with Mich picci>ioji and agility, 
that it ^'irpasHos the most c\pr&.s.sive instrumjuts, in 
rapidity and luallies') of execution. The desideratum of 
(he art, is to use both these voices lit once, and so to Mend 
one with the other, as tiiat neither shall be injured. Tliis 
is a rare faculty, vvhicit has perhaps not yet been attained in 
our languHgt. \Vhcii we listen to vocal music in u language 
we do not iiiulerstuml, we can then readily percci>e the 
fiTort whicJ] is made to bring these voices together, and it 
then becomes apparent, how liable w ords are to injure tho 
beautiful sounds, which leeline uiid sentrincnt induce. (). 


the different parts of a work: and it is by 
met ns of this judicious internal e9ononiyr 
that PaesieUfl composes not merely an air, 
but a whole opera, with two or three delight* 
ful passages. He disguises them, recalls them 
to the memory, collects them together, and 
gives them a more imposing air. Gradually, 
he gains upon the hearts of his auditors, 
makes them feel the sweetness of his least 
notes; and thus produces that music of his, 
so full of graces, and so easy of comprehen¬ 
sion. Observe the Molinara, which you ar^ so 
fond of. Compare the accompaniments of the 
Pv'To, for instance, with, those of the Ginevra 
of Mayer; or. If you would place a dandelion 
by the side of a rose, think of tlic acco/itpani- 
ments in the Alcestis of Gluck. 

Some little time*, is necessary to enable us 
to understand a musical pasj^ge, so-as to feci 
it, and thoroughly.to enter into it. The most 
beautiful idea possible, produces only a tran¬ 
sient sensation, if the composer docs not 
dwell on it. If he passes too soon to another 

thought, the gracefulness vanishes, llaydn is 

% 

^mirable in this part also, which is so cssen- 



tial in symphonies, where there is no expla- 
•«ation by words^ and which are not inter¬ 
rupted by any recitative or period of silence. 

Turn to the adagio of the qiiartett. No. 45; 

• • * • . • 

but all his works are full of similar examples. 

As*sooii as the subject begins to be exhausted, 
he introduces an agreeable digression, and 
the pleasure ^is reprodiuie^, under different 
and intercsling forms. He is sensible that 


in a *Hympliony, as in a paem, the episodes 
ought to adorn the subject,—not to aause it 
to J)c forgotten. l!i this respect, he is 

miifpie. 


Observe, in llic Four iieasons, the ballet 
ot the peasants, which gradiially becomes a 
fuaue full of animation, and forms a charm- 
iwg digression. 

The judicious disposition of the different 
parts of a symphony, produces in the auditor a 
certain satisfaction, mingled with a pleasing 
tranquillity, a sensation, as it appears to me, 
similar to that produced upon the eye by the 
harmony of colours in a well-painted picture. 
Look dtthe St. Jerome of Correggio; the spec¬ 
tator does not enquire into the cause of hia 
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feelings^ but involuTitarily turns his steps to 
it; which he returns to the Holy Sepi^lchre ot' 
Caravaggio ^ only in consequence of a deter¬ 
mination to do so. In music, how many Cara¬ 
vaggios have wc for one Correggio? but a 
picture may possess eat merit, without giving 
a sensible pleasure to the eye : such tire some 
oftheworksoftheP^rracci, whojiave inclined 
too much to the sombre, whereas, no music, 

4 

which does not immediately please tlie caV, cau 
be called music. Tlie science of sounds is so 
indefinite, that one can be sure of nothiii<; with 
respect to them, except the actual pleasure 
which they give. 

It is by mcausi of very profound combina¬ 
tions, that Uaydn divides tlie musical thought, 
or air, ainon^tlie different instruments of the 
orchesk'a. Each Ijas its part, and the part 
which suits it. 1 vish, my friend, that in the 


* This difference would be still more evident, if I 'could 
instance in the St. George of the Dresden gatlcxy. The 
beauty of the Mary» the divine expression of the Mag- 

i 

dalcn, in the St. X’^romc of Paris, <lo not leave time to 
absitve liow finely this |>iclure is pHinted. 
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ititerval between this letter my nexb you 
qp^ld go to your Conversatoire of Paris^ where 

*X • 

you say the symphonies of our composer are so 
well performed. 

‘Try, when ^ou hear them, if you can* re- 
coghise the truth of my reveries; if not, 
shew me ho mercy, for either 1 have expressed 
myself ill, or my notions ^will be as real as 
those of the good lady, who fancied she saw 
in tho spots of the moon, happy lovers, 
bending towards each other. 


Some 'writers of operas have also endea¬ 
voured to divide the exposition of their ideas 
between the orchestra, and the voice of the 
actor. They have forgotten ^hat the human 
voice has this peculiar quality, that, as soon as 
it is heard, it draws the whole attention to it. 
We all unfortunately experience, as age comes 
on, that in proportion as our sensibility is 
diminished, and our k^iowlcdgc increased, wc 

f 

become more attentive to the instruments. 
But, to the majority of those who are capable 
of feeling music, the more clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly the air is given, the greater the plea- 

% 

K 
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sure. The only exceptions kiiotm of to this 
remark, are certain pieces of Mozart he 
is the La Fontaine of music; and as those who 
have sought to iojitate the naivete of the first 
poet in the French language, ‘ have produced 
nothing but sillih^, so those composers who 
attempt to follow Mozart, fall int6 the most 
impertinent singularities. The sweetness of 
the melodies of this great man, gives a relish 
to all his chords; makes every thing paSs. The 
Gerfiian composers, whom I hear every day, 
renounce, with good reason, all pretensions to 
grace, though in a department where it is in- 
dispcnsible; they are always aiming at the 
terrible. The ■overture of the lightest comic 
opera resembles a battle or a burial. They 
say that the overture of the Frascatana is not 
pow^erful enough in the harmony. 

They are like a painter who is ignorant of 
tlie art of shading, who knows nothing of the 
soft, and the tender, and*who tries, with all 
his might, to draw female portraits, lie says 
to his pupils, in an oracular tone: Beware 
of imitating; that unfortunate Correggio, that 
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tiresome Paul Veronese^ ^be hard and rough, 

bke me.** 

* « 

** Un jour les Grenovilies le lev^renti 

* 

Et direct aux Coucous, Illustres compagnons.** 

VoLTAiaV * 


« Ooe day the frogs arose, 

Aod said t<f the cuckoos, /ilustrious comrades.” 
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LETTER X. 


Sgleburg, Matf 6, 1809. 

1 HATE often hgard Haydn asked, which 
of his works he preferred: he replied, The 
Seven JVords. I will first give you an oxpla- 
natioi}. of the title. About fifty years since, 
there was celebrated at Madrid and Cadiz, a 
service, called the entierro; that is, the fu¬ 
neral of llie Redeemer. The gravity and 
religious feeling^ of the Spanish people, in¬ 
vested this ceremony with extraordinary pomp. 
A preacher explained, in succession, each of 
the seven words‘ pronounced by Jesus from 
the cross*; and the intervals left between each 
-exposition, for the indulgence of the com¬ 
punction of the faithful, were to be filled up 
by a music worthy of the greatness of the 
subject. The directors of this sacred spec¬ 
tacle, caused an advertisement to be circulated 
throughout Europe, in which they^oftered a 
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considerable reward to any composer who 
should supply seven grand symphonies, ex> 

J 

pressive of ihe sentiments which each of tlie 
seven words of the Saviour ought to inspire. 
Haydn alone*made the uUeippt; he sent 
those symphonies, in whicVi, 

Spiega con tal pictate il suo concetto^ 

E il suon thxi tal dolcezza v**accotJi|>agtiu, 

% 

Che al crudo inferno iiiteacrisce il pettu.* 

* • Dantk. ' 

But of what use is it to praise them ? It 
is necessary to hear them with the feelings 
of a Christian,—to weep, believe, and shudder. 
Michael Haydn, the brolher.qf our composer, 
afterwards added words, and an air, to this 
sublime instrumental music. Without chang¬ 
ing it in any respect, he rendered it an ac* 
oompauiment; an immense labouV, which 
* would have daunted a Monteverde, or a 


* His prayer is expressed in such touching accents, the 
sounds which accompany it are so soft, that the obduracy 
of hell is melted by them. 

& 3 • 



Palestrina. This additionkl air is for four 
voices.* 

Some of ,the symphonies of Haydn were 
written for the holidays of the church.f 

e 

Through all the sorrow which they express^ 
I fancy 1 can perceive the characteristic viva¬ 
city of Haydn, and here and there, movements 
of anger, by which tbe author, perhaps, iii- 


* From the preface to the original edition in score, 
published at Leipsic, b; Messrs. Brciikopf and-Hartcl, it 
would appear tbatHajdo liiniself executed thiswork< He 
expresses himself as follows: “ Die Musik war urspruug- 
lich oboe Text, und in diesei Gestalt ist sie aucb gedruckt 
worden. Erst spaterhia wurde ich veranlasst, den Text 
VDterxuiegeo, so dass also das Oratorium: ' Die sieben 
Worte dcs He^landes am^Kreuze,’ jezt zuui F.rstenniale 
bey Herrn Breitkopf and Hartcl, in Leipzig, als cin voll- 
staodiges, und was die Vokalmusik betrifft, ganz neues 
Werk erseb^int.” Wien,' im Marz, 1801. Joseph Haydn. 

** The music was driginally without words, and in this 
form it has been printed. It is but lately that 1 had an 
opportunity of adding these; so that, consequently, the 
oratdrio of ' The Seven Words of the Saviour on the 
Cross,’ appears now, for the first time, as a complete, 
and, as far as regards the vocal music, an entirely new 
work.” Vienna, March, 1801. Joseph Haydn.' T. 

t They are in G major, D m^or, and C minor. 
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tended to represent the Jews crucifying their 
Saviour. 

The abstract, my dear Louis, of what I 
have often experienced, on bearfng Haydn’s 
symphonies, .when I hav*e endeavoured to 
trace how they came to«pleasc me, is this. 

4 

1 first distinguished their general qualities, 
or the style which was common to all 
of them, and afterwards sought for the 
resemblances which this st^^lc might have to 
that of well-known mastei's. The precepts 
given by Bach are found to be occasionally 
adopted. 'Something is taken from Fux, and 
Porpora, witli respect to the management, 
and display, of the different instruments; and 
in the ideal part, the author has developed 
some lieautiful germs bf ideas contained in 
the works of the Milaneses San Martini, and 
Jomelli. > 

But these slight traces of imitation are far 
from depriving him of the merit of possessing 
an original style, worthy of efiecting the re¬ 
volution which it has actually produced in 
instrumental music. In the same way, it is 
not impossible tba^ the lovely^ Correggio may 

a 4 



have taken some ideas from the sublime 

s I 

V chiaro-scuro which forms the charrp qf^the 
Leda^ the St. Jerome^ and the Madonna alia 
Scodellos in the pictures of Fra Bartolomeo^ 

i 

and'Lionardo,da Vinci. Nevei>theless^ he is 

t 

justly considered as the inventor of a branch 
of the art^ which has made the moderns ac> 
quainted with a s^qond source of ideal beauty. 
As the Apollo exemplifies the beauty of form 
and contour; so- the 'Night' of Dresden, by 
its shades, and semi-tints, awakens in the 
mind, lost in a pleasing reverie, that sensa¬ 
tion of delight, which elevates and carries 
it out of itself, and which has been called the 
sublime. 
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LETTER XL 


Salzburg, May 11, 1809. 

M% Friend, 

Notwithstanding a c^t of physiognomy 
rather morose, and a short way of express* 
ing himsclt* which seemed* to indicate an ill- 
tempered man, the character of Haydn was 
gay, open, and humorous. This vivacity, it 

I • 

is true, was easily repressed by the presence 
of strangers, or persons of superior rank. In 
Germany, nothing is suffer^ to level the dis- 
Unctions of society: it is the land of cere¬ 
mony. At Paris, the cordons bleus went to see 
d'Alembert in his garret ,* in Austria, Haydn 
never associated with any but the* musicians, 
his colleagues; society, as well as himself, 
were doubtless«losers by this circumstance. 
His gaiety, and the copiousness of his ideas, 
well fitted him for the display of the comic in 
instrumental music, a genus almost new, and 
in which he would have made great progress; 
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but to succeed in which^ as in every thing 

1 

that relates to comedy, it is indispensible that 
the author be in the habit of the mosf ele- 
gant society. Haydn was not introduced to 
. the g^eat world till ^e decline of, life, during 
his visits to London. " 

His genius naturally inclined hiou. to use 
his instruments so as to produce laughter. 

C < ^ 

At the rehearsals, he frequently gave short 
pieces of this kind of music, in vfbich at 
present we have but little, to the performers 
his companions. You will, therefore, excuse 
me for imparting to you my little store' of 
comic erudition. 

The most ancient musical pleasantry with 
which I am acquainted, is, that of Merula,* 

4 

one of the most profound contrapuntists of 
an age when the air had not yet penetrated 

^ ^ 4 . 

the music.^ He composed a fugue represent* 

ing some schoolboys reciting before their 

% 

master Uie Latin pronoup gut, qua, quod, 
which they had not well learned. The con- 


* Mcrula. He Aouriibed about 1630. 
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fusion^ the perplexity, the barbarisms of tlie 

s 

scholars^ mingled with the exclamations of 
their enraged master, who exercises the ferula 
among them, had the happiest effect 

That musical Pindar, the Yenetian llene< 

» 

delto Marcello, so grave and sublime ini his 
sacred compositions, is the author ' of the 
well-known piece calle^,the Capriccio, in 
which he ridicules the castrati, whom he cor¬ 
dially detested. • 

Two tenors and two counter-tenors begin 

by singing together these three verses: 

% • 

Ho, cfac iassA net cori almi e beati. 

Non intrano castrati, 

Perche scritto e in geral loco • • • • 

• • 

The^ soprano here interrupts them, in solo, 
and asks, 

Dite: che h scrittcfiDai ? 

The tenors and counter-teoors reply in a very 
low key. 

Arbor che non fra frutto 
Arda nel fuoco. 

On which, the soprano cries out at the other 
extremity of the scale, t 


Ahi! ahi! 
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The effect of this expressive piece is in¬ 
credible. The extreme distances which the 

c 

author has pl^ed between the shrill tones of 
the unfortunate soprano, and the deep voices 
' of the tenors^ produces the most ridiculous 

i 

melody in the world.' 

The nasal uniformity of the Capuchins, who 
are even expressly forbidden to sing, or to 
deviate from the key, has furnished Jomclli 
with a subject for pleasantry. 

The elegant Galnppi, so well known by his 

t 

comic operas, and his sacred music, has not 

f 

thought it beneath him to set to music the 
singing of a synagogue, and a quarrel be¬ 
tween some fruit-.women in the market of 
Venice. 

t 

At Vienna, the methodical turn of the 
people (has set af>art a particular day for 
pleasantries of this sort. About the middle 
of the eighteenth centuty, the eve of the 
festival of St. Cecilia was devoted to music 
in every family, and custom required that 
the gravest professors should, on that day, 
present th^ir friends with comic compositions. 
An Augustine father, of the beautiful con- 
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vent of St. FLorian^ in Austria, took a singular 
text for the subject of his pleasantries: he 
composed a mass which, without occasioning 
scandal, has long had the privilege of making 
the sides both of the singers apd auditors ache • 
with laughter. • 

You wre acquainted with the humourous 
canons of Father Martini^ of Bologna, that of 
the Tipplers, that of the Bells, and that of the 
Old Nuns. 1 

The celebrated Clementi, the rival of Mo¬ 
zart in his compositions for the piano, has 
publishcJ at London, that land of caricatures, 
a collection of musical caricatures, in which 
he has mimicked the celebrated com¬ 

posers for the piano. Whoever has the slightest 
acquaintance with the manner of Mozart, 
Haydn, Koscluch, Stcrkcl.^c. and heqrs these 
little sonatas, composed of a prelude and a 
cadence, iiiiincdiatc'ly guesses the master that 
is ridiculed : lii;^ style is recognised, and espe¬ 
cially the little aHectations and ciTor.s, to 
which he is most subject. 

In'the time of Charles VI., tlic celebrated 
Porpora lived at Vienna, poor and uncm- 



ployed. His music did net please the impe- 
;iial connoisseur, as being too full of IriUs 
and mordenH. Basse wrote an oratorio for 
the emperor, who asked him for a second. 

He entreated )iis majesty to permit PorpoM 

$ 

to execute it. The emperor at first refused, 
saying that he did not like that capering style; 

but, touched with Basse's generosity, he at 

^ • • • 

length complied with his request. Porpora. 
having received a hint from his friend, did not 
introduce a single trill io the whole oratorio. 
The emperor, surprised, continually repeated, 
during the rehearsal; '' 'Tis quite a difierent 
man; here are no trills!" But when tliey 
came to the fugue, which concluded the sacred 
composition, he observed that the theme com- 

4 

menced with four triUed notes. Now you know 
that in fugues, the subject passes from one 

^ t 

part to another, but does not change. When 
the emperor, who wa9= privileged never to 

t 

laugh, heard in the full .height of the fugue 
this deluge of trills, which seemed like the 
music of some enraged paralytics, he could no 
longer maintain his gravity, and laughed, 

/ I 

perhaps for the first time in his life. In France, 

. r> 



the land of {Peasantry, this might bare 
appeared misplaced; but at Vienna^ it ^as 
the commencement of Porpora’s fortune. 

Of all Haydn’s comic pieces, there remains 
but one; that well known symphony, during 
which all the inslrumeids disappear, one after 
the other, so that at the conclusion, the first 
violin is left playing by itself. This singular 
piece has given rise to three anecdotes, all 
of which are attested at. Vienna by cyc*wit' 

nesses. Judge how 1 am embarrassed in 

0 

making a selection. Some persons say that 

I 0 

Haydn, perceiviug that his innovations were ill 
received by the prince’s performers, determined 

4 

to play a joke upon them^, 

4 * 

He caused his symphony to be performed, 
without a previous rehearsal, before his high¬ 
ness, who was in the seefet. The epibarrass- 
ment of the performers, who all {bought they 
had made a mistake, and especially the con¬ 
fusion of the first violin, when at tlie end he 
found he was playing by himself, diverted 
the court of Eisenstadt. 

Others assert, that the prince, leaving deter¬ 
mined to dismiss all his band, except Haydn, 



the latter imag^ined this ingenious way of re¬ 
presenting the general departure^ and the 
dejection of ^irits consequent upon it. Each 
performer left the concert-room as soon as 
his part was epded. I spare you the third 
story.* • 

At another time, Haydn, desirous of di¬ 
verting the prince's^epmpany, went and bought 
at a fair near Eisenstadt, a whole basket-full 
of whistles, little fiddles, cuckoos, wooden 


* The biographer lias not mentioned another pleasantry 
which Haydn has introduced into a Sinfonia, called '* ha 

Dutratta.” Before commencing the last movement, the 

% 

violins are directed to lower the fourth string, G, down to 
F. The instruments being thus prepared» the uioveinoitt 
commences with a pert and Joking subject which is soon 
interrupted by a pause; after which, the Brst violins begin 
to sound the open strhigs, E and A, together, for two 
bars: and tbz same of 1> and A, when they arrive at a 
passage where the lowered string F is directed to he sci'cwe<l 
up gradually through four bars, so as to bring it in tone 
on the hfth bar. You are surprised at the caprice of the 
performers, who stop one after aiiotiicr, to tune their 
violins in the middle of the piece, and it is not till after 
twelve bars have been employed in this ludicrous way, that 
you are relieved from 

is sudeied to proceed. G. 


your embarrassment, and tlic subject 
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trum[{ets^ and other such instruments as de¬ 
light children. He was at the pains of 
studying their compass, and character, and 
composed a most amusing symphony with 
these instruments only, somepf which 'even 
executed solos: tlie cuckoo is the general bass 
of the piece. 

Many years afterwards, ^ when Haydn was 
ill England, he perceived that the English, 
who were very fond of bis instrumental com¬ 
positions, when the movement was lively and 
allegro, generally fell asleep during the 

* V 

andantes or adagios, in spite of all the beauties 
he could accumulate. He therefore wrote an 
andante, full of sweetness,, ^nd of the most 
tranquil movement; all the instruments 
seemed gradually to die away; but, in the 
middle of the softest p^niss/l/io, striking up all 
at once, and reinforced hy a stroke on the 
kettle-drum, they mdde tbe^ slumbering audi¬ 
ence start. 
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"LETTER XIL 


Sahburg , May 17,1809. 

Mr DEAR Friend, 

‘ ' 

W* have, for a sufficient length of time, 
followed Haydn ki a career where he was 
unquestionably superior; let us now see 
what he was in vocal music. We possess 
compositions of his in the three following 

4 

genera, viz. Masses, Operas, and Oratorios. 

We can do Little more than conjecture 
what Haydn was in theatrical music. ^ 

The operas which he composed for prince 
Esterha,zy> perished in the conflagration of 
the archives of Eisens^t, which, together 
with Haydn’s house, wfere • burned to the 
ground. He thus lost most of his compo¬ 
sitions in this department. The only ones 
preserved, are the Armida, La vera CosianzUf 
and the ipeziale, which were, perhaps, the 
least valuable. 



When ^omelli*went to Padua, to write an 
opera, he perceived that the vocal perform¬ 
ers, both mate and female, were utterly des¬ 
titute of merit, and were, moreover, not at 

• ^ 

desirous of dlsptayiuj^ any,—“ Wretches,’* ’ 
said he to them, “ I’ll* make tlie orchestra 
sing^; the opera shall rise to the clouds, 
and you shall g*o to the t^eyil.” . 

The baud of Prince Esterhazy, though 
not altogether so bad as that of Padua, was 
not very capital; besides, llaydii. attached 

to his country by a thousand tics, did not 

% 

leave it till the decline of his life, and never 
wrote lor public tlicatres. 

These considerations ara •preparatory, my 
dear Louis, to the confession which 1 am 
about to make, relative to the dramatic 
music of our author. 

He had found instrumental music in its 
infancy: vocal niusPc, on ^ho contrary, was 
at tlie height of .its glory when he appeared. 
Pergolese, licb, Scarlatti, Guglieliiii, Pic- 
cini, and twenty others, had carried it to a 
degree* of perfection, which has ne^ver since 
been reached, or at least surpassed, except 

JL 2 
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by Ciroarosa and Mozart. " Haydn did not 
rise to the beauty of the melodies of these 
celebrated ipen. it must be allowed, that 
in this geniis he has been surpassed by 
' his conlemporanes Sacchini, Chnarosa, Zin- 

4 I 

garelii, Mozart, &c.* and even by his suc¬ 
cessors, Tarchi, NazoUui, Fioravan'ti, Fari- 

nelli, &c. c ( , 

You, who are fond of seeking in the men¬ 
ial constitution df artists the causes dr the 
qualities observable in their works, will per¬ 
haps agree with me in the idea I have 
formed of Haydn. It will not be disputed 
that he had a vast and vigorous imagination, 
endowed, in a supreme degree, with a cre¬ 
ative power; but, perhaps, he did not .possess 
an equal share of sensibility : and yet, unless 

an author have the misfortune to be afflicted 

* 

with this, he cannot describe love, he cannot 
write vocal, or dramatic music. That natural 
hilarity and jo) fulness of character, which I 

4 

have before alluded to, never allowed a cer- 
tain tender sentiment of melancholy to ap¬ 
proach this tra/iquil and happy spirit. Now, 
in order to compose, as well as to hear, dra- 
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matic music, a man should be able to say 
with J^ssicaj 

I 

“ I'm oever merry when 1 bear sweA music." 

Merchant of Ybnice, act 5. scene 1. 

• . ' 

*A certain degree of tenderness and melan> 

choly is .also necessary to find pleasure in the 

Cantatrici viUane* or in the Nemki generosi.-f 

The reason of this is evident: if you are in 

a gay humour> your imagination does not 

wish to be diverted from the images which 

occupy it. 

Another reason is, that in order to command 
the feelings of his auditors, it is necessary that 
Haydn’s imagination should be perfectly at 
liberty; as soon as it is fettered by words, it 
loses its character: written scenes appear to 
recall it*too often to matters of sentiment; 
, Haydn, therefore, will afways hold the first 
place among landscape-painters: he will be 

the Claude Lon*aine of music, but lie will 

* 


* A chef*il'<eyvre of Fioravunti, liigljly esteemed at 
Paris, 

t A highly ctimic o]iera of the admirable Ciaiarosa, 



nerer occupy iir tbe tbatls/lntnfftsic 

wholly sentimental^ the place of Raph^l* 


% 

* The canzonets, which Haydn wrote dutipg bis t'^sj-' 
dcDcc ill this ooiintry, are but little known on the cooti* 
hent, and must surely have been absent from the anthor's 


rerollcction When he wrote the aboVc rematki. Yn oifr 

• C t .. 

opinion, they completely refute any idea of Haydn’s ih- 
abiiity to excel in the vocal, or sentimental, dep^inents 
of music. * 

*rhe first of them. 


" My mother, bids me bind my hair,” 


may be considered as a perfect exhibition of the line of 
beauty in music. Th^ intervals through which the melody 
passes are so minute, so soft, and delicate, that all the 
ideas of grace and iovcliiieso are awakened in tbe mind, 
and wc admire the genius which could sO|#accompaDy 
this beautjfu! song withouj; injuring its simplicity. 

The next, Absence, 

The season comes ^vbeo first we met/’ 

pre^nts a pivlure, in which all the sombre hues of even* 
ing are blended with a masterly hand. In the former were 
displayed tiic enlivening tints of the morning, hot here 
notiiini.' s|>ar|(lcs:—^ 6xed melancliuly pervades the piece, 
lu tile last couplet, we feel tlie imterrogatory power* of 
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You will say^' tiiat he who actually pos< 
aesses. this place was the gayest of men. 
Doubtless, Cimarosa was gay ip the world: 
what can. a man do better ? but 1 should be 
sorry, for the sake of ray theory, if love or* 



music, and our dejcctioif is for a time relieved; but we 
soon ^return to the gloom and despoudency in which we 
were before involved. 

The Canzonet oa Fidelity, 

* *' Wh'le hollow burst the rushing winds,” 

•xhibiti a faithful attachment under an excess of misery^ 
.The first strokes of the sympbotp^,awaken'in us a senti¬ 
ment of terror; and the boldness of the acconipaninient 
raises ideas correspondent wkfi the grand natural imagery 
to whicli it refers. In the midst of this tempest of the 
feelings, some soft rays occasionally iiitervcue^ to cheer 
• us with hope ; bu.t the harmony, in rapid tr<tn%itioii9, hur- 
Ties us back again into its^durkest recesses. In the two la^t 
lines, the clouds of desjmir hieak^nd vanish, :nut the in¬ 
spiring melody of the major key suddenly bursts upon \i$ 
in a flood of radiant liarnmuy. 

Such, in short, is our idea of these elegant coniposiitiuus, 
"that we would challenge any author, in any laugimgo, to 
prodiice their equal in simple gracefiyness, yud exquisite 
sensibility. G.. 

L i 




revenge had never made' a fool of him. 
Did not one of the most agreeable* of his 
successors^ 9 short time since^ pass a whole 
night, in the month of January, jn the most 

disagreeable place possible, id expectation 

. * ( 

that a lively female singer would fulfil the 
promise she had made him } 

I would lay a W 9 g/>r, that Cimarosa’s gmety 
did not consist in epigrams and repartees, 
like that of Gentil’ Bernard.* 

You see, my friend, that my devotion to 
my saint does not carry me too far. I place 
the writers of symphonies in the class of 
landscape, and the composers of operas in 
that of historical 'painters. Twice or thrice 
only, has Haydn risen to this grand.genus; 
and then he was Michael Angelo, and Lio- 
nardo da Vinci. 

• • 


* Pierre Joseph Bernard, born in 1710; died 1779. 
The politeness of his manders, and the smartness of his 
repartees, obtained ifi>r him the epithet, * QentU,* which 
he is here' designated. His poetry chiefly con^sts of 
anacreontic, and epigrammatic pieces. T. 



Let us console oui^lres; we shUU see his 
talent re-appear^ when we come to speak of 
his sacred music and his oratorios. In the 
latter more especially, which afford a better 
opportunity * for the display .*of the Pindaric* 
than of the dramatic genius, he was again 
sublime* and augmented the glory he had 

acquired as a ^‘^ymphonisk • 

* 

I perceive that, through a desire of being 
impartial, 1 am, perhaps, * doing injustice to 
our friend. Have you ever heard bis Ariadne 
in Naxo?? ‘ All my calumnies shall be re> 
ferred to their proper places.* 


^ Wliat we bave seen of iiis Ariadne in Naios, is far 
from lessening our estimation of his talent for the opera. 
He who composed the air^ mio bch,*' un^ imparted 

such tenderness to sounds, must have been capable of 
excelling in every depantmeot of the art. The recitatives 
are not a tissue of common-placd resolutions, which tire 
the ear, and relax^the attentioa; but are enlivened and 
interspersed with the most finished strains of melody. 
The pleasure we derived in perusing this morceau, <-on- 
vince.) us, that the musical world has reason to lanieni 

I 

the conflagration at EUeusttdt, whi«h destmyed liis dra¬ 
matic writings. G. 


i am of opinion, that music differs from 
painting, and from the other fine arts, an 
this: that in the former, the physical plea¬ 
sure, received by the sense of hearing, is 
' more powerful *and essential than the intd- 
lectual enjoyment. This physical pleasure is 
the basis of music; and, 1 am inclined to 
think, that the ear«if> still more gratified than 
the heart, in hearing Mndame BariUi sing, 

Voi cbe sapete 
Clie cosa h amore. 

A fine chord enchants the ear, a fislse note 
tortures it: yet, neither of these say any 
thing intelligible to the mind; nothing that 
we could write down if required, ft only 

4 

gives it either pain or pleasure. It appears, 
that of %11 the orgarfs of sense, the ear is most 
easily affected by ^agreeable or unpleasant 
impressions. The,smell,*and the touch, arc 

9 

also very susceptible of pleasure or pain. The 
eye is the. least sensible of all, and has very 
little perception of physical pleasure. Show 
a beautiful pictjire to a boor, he will expe¬ 
rience no great delight, because the gratifi- 



cation'afising frotn -tfcc sight of a fine picture, 
is almost entirely intellectual. He will cer¬ 
tainly prefer a gaudy sign-paipting to the 

dhrisA cailling St. Matthew,” of Louis Ca- 
ntcci. Let ^im, on the other hand, hear a* 
fine air well sung, he will, perhaps, manifest 
some signs of pleasure; while an ill-sung air 
will give hiin some pain., ,Go to the Museum, 
on a Sunday, you will find the passage, at a 
certdiii part of the gallei^, blocked up by 
the crowd collected before a picture: and 

I 

every Sunday the same. You would suppose 
it is a master-piece:—by no means; ’tis a 
daub of the German school, representing the 
last Judgement. The populace are fond of 
seeing, the grimaces of the damned. Follow 
the same people to the spectacle, exhibited 
gratis in the evening, .you will soe them 
applauding, with transpoyt, the airs sung by 
Madame Braucfiii; * though, iii the morning, 
the pictures of«Paul Veronese were without 
meaning to them. 

Hence I conclude, that if, in music, the 
physmal pleasure, which is, the, pnncij)al 



thing, be sacrificed to any other object^ what 

% 

we hear is no longer music; it is ^ noise 
which offends our ears, under pretence of 
moving our hearts; and this, 1 think, is the 
' reason why I could never hear any of Gluck's 
operas through with (pleasure. Adieu. 
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LETTER Xm* 


^Salzburg, May 18,1808. 

MeloAy, that is to say^ that agreeable suc> 
cession of analogous soujids which pleasantly * 
affects the ear, without ever offending it; the 
melo(ly, for instance^ of thd air, 

• Signora Contessioa/ 


^ I speak so ofttn of tlie Malrimonh trgrtio^ which is 
Cimarosa^s master>piecep ami I consider as well 

known at Paris, that 1 have been advised to give, a short 
abstract of the piece, for ihosc amateurs who reside 
elsewhere* 

Geronimo, a rich merchant oi'*Veuice, who vjas rather 
deaf, had'two daughters, Caroline and Eliseite. The 
lovely Caroline bad recentl)* consented to inurr>, secretly, 
Paoiino, her fathers head clerk but the old man 

(a) The piece opens with two duets, full of ti*iidcriic5>, 
which explain the plot, and excite an iuioiediate interest 
in the* lovers* Cara, cora, is the coininencemeut of the 
first duet, and the words, h H faseic ptrthe amiti, of 
the second. 
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sung by madame Barilli in the Matrimanio 
9egreto, is the principal means by lyhich 
this physical pleasure is produced. The har- 


t 

^ * 

^vas aiming at nobility, and they were greatly embarrassed 

how to make known their marriage to him* PaoHiio^ who 

\ 

sought e\*€ry opportniiity of cultivating his good graces, 
had arraugcci a matcli for Rliscttei the eldest daughter, 
with the count Robinson. Gerontino is delighted with 
the prospect of being allied to a title, and of seeing his 
daughter a countess, ('bj The count arrive.^, and is pre^ 
sented to the family, fej The charms of Caroline make 
him change his inteiitioo: (iij he informs Paotino, Caro^ 
line’s lover, that he ih going to demand her in marriage, 
instead of Elisette, aud that in order (o bring the old iner« 


i* I 

fbj He sings the fme counter-tenor air, Le crecrAiV 
spa/aneatf, in which the truest ridicule, and tlic most 
affecting sentiment, arc singularly united. We laugh at 
Geronimo, but wc love ^lini; and every odious feeling is 
removed hook the miud o'f the spectator through all the 
remainder of the piece. ' 

f $ 

fej He sings, ab he cnlrrs, the air, *S'ema far ctriw>n$e, 
(d) II cor mha h'^annaiQ. Afterwani^s follows a fine quar- 
tetf, describing most profound passion, without any 
mixture of meiaiicholy. This is one of those pieces which 
best mark the difference of the routes followed by Cimg* 
rosa aod Mozirt. Imagine Oi'* treating the tubject 
of this quartett, 

s 



mony comes afterwards. It is the iur which 
is Ibe charm of music, sand Haydn, inces¬ 
santly. It is also that which it is most difti- 

. 

chant to consenl to the exchange, a matter of little con- 
aequenca in a mere match of coiA’enience, he will be satis¬ 
fied with a pprtion of 50,000 crowns, histead of 100,000 at 
agreed oB.(eJ Elisettc, who is highly offended at the 
count’s coldness, surprises him, hissing the hand of Caro¬ 
line, and reports his conduct to Fidalma, the old mer- 
nhaut’wsister, who, for her parV thinks that her great 
fortune renders herself a very eligible niatcli ibr Paoliiio. 
Geronimev who is deaf, does not clearly understand the 
count^s proposal, or the cooipiainis of Elisettc, and 
falls into a passion, which concludes the first act. ChJ 

The second contains a dispiiu* between the count and 
Gernnimo: it is the famous duel, -V ^ato in corpo arete ; 
the despair of Caroline, who is thiV&tcned with the con¬ 
vent; th^ proposal of Fidalma to I'uolino; fi; and the 

% 

« 

(e) A touching duet, which Paolino conimciy^cs with 

the beautiful address: Di/t Signore! ‘ 

(f) Air: lo vogUa supirmr fa rasa e la citta. 

(g) Air : Voi emdetr ehe i $post (ci cian come i phbei. 

(h) We never find in Mozart passages of this sort,, 
master-pieces of spirit and gaiety; but, at the satne time, 
such an air as Dote son i bei momenti, in the mouth of 
Carolinq, would have described her situation in a manner 

more affecting. » 

(i) Air: cots ten niarfte •« megiiinioti. 


cult to produce. ^Patience study are 

4 

sufficient for the 'composition of agreeable 
accords^ but, the invention of a fine air is a 


jealous; of Caroline, who sings a noble air, which has 
been suppressed at Paris, and which is the air d pretm- 
Hon of the piece: 

A’id eke spaati ta citl Faurora. 

Before the dpwo in heaven appear. , 

4 

She forgives Paolino, who informs her of the measures 
which he has taken for their secret departure. 

The count and Elisette meet, in going to the salohn for 
torches, as they are about to retire to their apartments for 
the night. The count declares, that he canoot marry 
her. (k) About midivght, the trembling Caroline ap¬ 
pears with her lover. As they cross the saloon, to make 
their escape, they hear a noise still in tiie liofise; and 
Paolino returns, with his wife, to her chamber. Elisette. 
whom jeflousy preventsVrom sleeping, heart some parsons 
talking in the chamber, thinks that it is the count, and 
calls her father, ('/J. and her aunt, who had already retired 
torett. They knock af the door of Caroline’s room: she 
comes out with her lover. Every thing is discovered ; and 


(kj Vary beautiful air of Farinelli: St^orma, to non 
a^OTM' 

a 

(Ij Air: Jlronta tta ektaao can mia zereilina. 
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work of genius. 1 have often thought, that 
if there.were a musical academy in France, 
th^ examination of the candida1,^s might be 
easily arranged. They need only be requested 
tb send ten lines of music, no. more. Mozart 
would write, • 

*** Voi cbe sapeto." PiCARO, 

Cimarosa, • * * 

Da cbe il cuo ^ ditperato.'^ Matrimonio. 

Paesiello, 

^ Quelli Ilk." La Molinara. 

But what would Mr.and Mr., and 

Mr., write ? 


% 

at the entreaty of tlie coUnt/ who addresses the father 
in the fine air, 

* 

Aicoltate nn uom del Uondo: * * 

Listen to a man of thc^ world : 

und who. In order to obtain Carolihe’s pardon, consents 
to marry Elisette, theHovers are forgrven. 

ThU piece was originally written by the celebrated Gar- 
rich. ]■ the EngUsii play, the character of the sister is 
atrociotij, and the whole draqia dark aud gloomy. Tlie 
Italian piece, on the contrary, is a spostive little comedy, 
in which (be music is very happily introduced. 


M 

» 





The truth is^ af fine air aeeds neither oma- 
ments nor accessories in order to please. 
Woiild you know whether it be really fihe^ 

f 

Strip .it of its accompaniments. We may say 
of a*beautiful melody^ what Aristenaetes sud 
of his mistress: • . 

X 

f 

Induitwr /ormosa tit ; exuitvr ipia forma at: 

Beauteous wheo robe<^;^ unrobed, she is beauty’s self. 

As for the music of Gluck^ to which you refer^ 
Caesar said to a poet, who was reciting some 
verses to him, You sing too much to be 
reading, and read too much to bo singing.'’ 
Occasionally^ however, Gluck has found the 
way to the heart, either in delicate and tender 
airs, %s in the fanientations of the Nymphs 
of Thessaly over thG» tomb of Admeius ; or 
in strong and vibrating notes, as in the scene 
of Orpheus aud the-Furies. 

It is the same with music in a composition, 
as with love in ^ the heart,—unless it reign 
sovereign there, unless every thing be sacri¬ 
ficed to it, it is not love. 

This granted, how are we to obtain a fine 
air? Bjv the same mean.s, exactly, as Cor- 
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neiUe found his Qu‘U mourut.* Hundreds 
of tiaharpes f can make passable tragedies; 
they rank with the professors of deep harmony, 
who abound in Germany. Their music » 
correct, it is*learned, it is elaborate; if has 
only one biult^—it makes*us yawn. 


A celebrated passage in Corneille's tragedy of Horace 
Tlie subject is tbc com but between the IIoratii» and Cii- 
riatiii as related by Livy. lu Act iii. Scene Julia, a 
Roman lady, informs Horalius, the father, that all U lost 
for Rone \ that two of his sons have already fallen, and 
that the surfivor has only saved himself by flight. Tliis 
stratagem, by which he divided, and, ultimately, overcame 
his opponents, the old luan considers as the effect of 
cowardice; and, with true Romaic #piHt, more afflicted 
by the supposed degeneracy of bis remainiag son, Uian by 
the loss of the two Mbo have gloriously perished, he breaks 
forth into indiguant imprecations on the poltroon who has 
thus disgraced the family ^aiue. Julia intercedes for him, 
by asking, ** What would you have him do, agmnst three 
The father replies, in the words here quoted, ** Qh*H 
fHOurui,*' DIB, 

Voltaire says of thi$*passage, that there is nothing com¬ 
parable to it in all antiquity. T. 

t Laharpe wah tutor to Alexander, the present emperor 
of Ru8ii|. Our autbor*s opinion of his literdi^^talents, is 
sufficiently evident; and^we ^Ueve it Is sharod by most 
of his countrymen. * T. 

M S 
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In my opinion^ .to produce a musical Cor* 

4 

neille, requires the fortunate union of an 
exquisite ear to an impassioned heart. It is 
necessary that these two kinds of sensation 
should be so combiiied, that ereji in his most 

i 

gloomy moments, when he thinks his mistress 
fidthless, the young Sacchini sbould'feel plea* 

4 

sure from a few notes accidentally hummed 
by a passenger. liitberto such minds have 
been produced oply in the regioifs of .Vesu¬ 
vius. What is the reason of this? 1 can¬ 
not tell you, but look at the list 6f great 
musicians. '* 

The German music is spoiled by the fre- 
quency of moduUtion, and the richness of 
the chords. This nation is fond of learning 
in every thing, and ‘ would unquestionably 
have a better music, or rather a music more 
after tlie italian if its youn^ men were 
less attached to science,^ and rather fonder of 

C 

pleasure. Take a walk in Gottingen; you 
will see a number of tall, fair, young men, 
rather pedantic, rather melancholy, walking 
with a springing gait, scrupulously exacf to' 
their boVu? ot study., led away by their 
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4 

imagination, but scarcely ever by their pas* 

4 • 

sions. • 

The ancient Flemish music* was only a 

tissue of chords, destitute of ideas. .They 

made their music as they madh their pictures; 

a great ^^al of labour, a great deal of pa* 

0 % « 

tience, and nothing more. 

_ • 

The amateurs throughout Europe, with 

j 

the exception of the French, think the melody 
of a neighbouring nation*jerking and irre* 
gular;. at once, trailing and barbarous; 
and,, above all, wearisome. The melody 
of the English is too uniform, if, indeed, 
they can be said to possess any.* It is the 


^ If by oatioDal be understood those airs, and 

ttoog tuaes^ which partake of tlw peculiar character of 
the people amongst whom they ^re found, It must be al« 
lowed that we have none« • 

It is probable that the Arst reguljir airs were introduced 
into thU eouDtryi by^the Troubadours^ or Aliiistrels, from 
France. But in tlie musical records of the sixteAith and 
seventeenth centuries, we find scarcely aDy*tliiiig that 
will bear the name of melody. Even the best regulated 
atrains &re constructed with so little reference to harmony, 
that the intervals seem to follow one another more by 
cbance than design. 

w S . 
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aame with the Russians; strange tp 9 ay« 
with the Spaniards. Who could have ima¬ 
gined, that,a land so favoured by the sun, 
the country of the Cid, and of those martial 
troubadours >yho were to be found even in 
the armies of Charles V., should have pro¬ 
duced no distinguished musicians? That 

' ' . --- — 

Our* countryman, Purcei, was the first who connected 
eielody vitli language, and laid the basis of fingiish soug 
in die national aur of “ Britout, strike hme.’' 

He was, also, the inventor of the Catch; a species of 
music peculiar to tins country. 

His compositions of tins kind, were written for the 
amusement of the piofiigate court of Charles II. Many of 
them ate fine examples of canon, and fugue; and had they 
beat associated with less exceptionable words, would 
have been universal favourites. 

The GUe is of later introduction, and was probably 
derived from the ancient,MadngaI. Though its appellation 
seems to denote, that mirth and jollity are its peculiar 
department, it is of a more serious cast than the former; 
and has beeu earned,* by the taste and genius of Webbe, 
to a de^ee of perfection, which exdtes the admiration of 
foreigners.^ 

The Anthem is another species of music exclusively onr 
own; and, in general, our sacred music it highly reipectr 
* able, where that department of the service is at all at¬ 
tended to i^oQr churches. O. 
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brave nation, so * capable of great things, 
whose Komances breathe such sensibility and 
melancholy, possesses no more }.hati two or 
diree distinct airs. It should seem, that the 
^^niards afe not fond of a* multiplicity of * 
ideas in their affections*; one or two only, 

4 

but deep* constant, and indestructible. 

There is npt sufficient, distinctness in the 
music of the Orientals, it resembles more a 
prolonged cry, than any soft of air. 

In I^y, an opera is composed of an air, 
and pf accompaniments, or instrumental rau> 
sic. The latter is rendered entirely subserl 
vient to the former, and is used only to in¬ 
crease the effect of it; though occaMondlly 
the description of some striking uatdlfal 
scenery, gives a ptoper opportunity for fhe 
instrumental music to disjilay itself. ,Instru¬ 
ments, hating a more extensive compass than 
the human voice, and a greater variety of 
sounds, can represent things which the voice 
cannot: such,.for instance, as a tempest, or 
a forest disturbed by the nocturnal hovriings 
of savage beasts^ 

In an opera, the insU'uments may give, 

M 4 • 
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from time to those ener^tio, distiDCtj 
and characteristic touches^ which give life to 
the whole compositioo. As, for instance, the 

. f 

orchestra passage in the quartetto of the first 
fGi fif the Matj^monio segreto, which follows 

% words, 

Cos iia poco il tao orgogfio* 

^ r 

Haydn, accustomed to give bimsplf up to 
^e'4re of his imagination, and to wield the 
orchestra as Hercules did bis club, when con¬ 
strained to follow the ideas of a poet,' and to 
moderate his instrumental luxoriancy, appears 
li|^ a giant in fetters. The music is well 
COBstrpeted, but there is no longer any 
iwgrmth, gienitis, or nature. All bis brilliant 
ejrigipality disappears ,* and, wonderful to say, 
the man who exalts the importauce of melody, 
pn every 'occasion, and who is continually 
^curririg to this doctrine, forgets it in his 
own works. In the same manner our frsbion- 
able authors extol, in inflated periods, the 
beautiful simplicity of the writers of the age 
of Ijouis XIV. 

Haydn himself, in some degree, allowi^ his 



mediocrity in thh genus. ‘He says, that if 
he had. had an opportunity of passing a 
years in Italy, of hearing the delightful 
voices, and studying the masters of the Nea¬ 
politan school, he should haye succeeded as • 

well in the opera as he has done in inkru- 

» _ 

mental music. This 1 am doubtful of: ima¬ 
gination and sensibility ^are two different 
things. A man may write the fifth book of 
Ae Sneid, describe funereal games with a 
brilliant and majestic touch, paint the com¬ 
bat of t)ares and Ehtellus, and yet be unable 

0 a 

to- make Dido die in a natural and affecting 
mahner. The passions cannot be contem- 
plated like the setting 8un« At Naples, na¬ 
ture offers a beautiful sun-set twenty times in 
a month, to a Claude Lorraine ; but whence 
did Raphael take the expression of his Ma¬ 
donna delia aeggiola ?^from his owA mind. 



cLETTER XIV. 


Sahburg, May 1609. • 


You ore desirous, my dear Louis, that 1 
should write to Naples, to obtain some inteU 
U^encie respecting the music of that country. 
Since 1 refer to it so frequently, you say, I 
ought to make you acquainted with it. You 
bare heard it said, that the music becomes 


more original in proportion as we advance 
towards the south of Italy. You love the 
deiightlal PartheQope which inspired VirgU: 
you envy his lot.' Wearied with revolution¬ 
ary storms, you wish you could say: 


' VIo me tempore*jlulcis alebat - 
Perttfenope, studiis fiorcotem igaobUit otS. 

i 

i<asily, you observe, that* as the music which 
was composed there, during'the times of this 
happy repose, was intended to please the 
Neapolitans, and has so well accomplished 
its object, it by a native of the country 
that it ought to be judged. 
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What you desire is already done. The 
Ibllowinig sketch of the music of the Nea- 
poUtan school^ was given me sogpie years 
by a tall abb^j wedded to his violoncello^ 
dnd a constant frequenter of the tlieatre 
of San Carlo, where I believe he has not 
missed a^ingle performance for forty years. • 

I am only & translator,^ ^nd have made no 
alteration in his opinions, with which 1 do 
not dhtirely agree. You *will observe that 
he does not even mention Cimarosa; the 
reason of^this is, that, in 1803, it was not ad- 
viseable to name him at Naples. 

Naples October Id, 1603. 

Bsteeued Frieno, 

" Naples has had four schools * of vocal 

% 

and instrumental music; but only three exist 

, - - 

* Although more 'money is expcuucu upon music in 
England than in any other country in Europe, we have 
no uatlooal establishment for the study of the art. Italy, 
and G^maiiy, have long had their academies, from which 
wc- arc under the necessity of importing the ttdent which 
distinguishes our musical representatioM. 


at this day^ whi^ contain about two hun¬ 
dred and thirty pupils. Each school has a 
different uniform. The scholars of Santa 
Maria di Loretto are dressed in white; 

t ' 

those of La Pieta in turquoise, or sky blue. 


France, though a aatioo of less rauucal pretension than 
ourselves, has, in the ipidst of her revolution, estahlisbed 
her Cotuenxtioire, a sort of musical university, where 
every branch of the art has its separate school, and pro¬ 
fessor, and in which all the science of the present day 
is displayed. 

Were the sinecwre funds, and nominal professors, at¬ 
tached to Greshsun College, and to both the universities, 
employed agreeably ter their original destination, an aca¬ 
demy music might be estabtifhed in this country supe¬ 
rior to any simiUr institution in Europe. A music-hall 
of sufficient magnitude should be erected, in which the 
students fivould be call^ upon to exhibit, monUiIy, be¬ 
fore the public. To this should be attached a library, 
where every author in the art should be required to de¬ 
posit the copy-right of his works, and thus would be pre¬ 
served from perishing, those early writers, many of whom 
mast otherwise soon be lost. 

4 

Such an institati<m, attached to the sister art in Sotner- 
Mi-House, and directed by the weH-known taste and 
judgment of the Rkgent, would be ao ornament to his 
reign, and an honour to the country. G. 
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whence they are • sometimes called Turchini; 
those of Sant* Onofrio in puce colour and 
white. It is from these schools that*the 
l^reatest musicians of the world have pro¬ 
ceeded; which is very natural, for ourboun-.* 
tfy is fonder of music than any other. The 
great composers whom Naples has produced, 
lived at the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

*'.Jt is proper that we .should distinguish 
the composers who have occasioned revolu¬ 
tions in music in general, from those who 
cultivated only one species of it. 

Among the former, we shall place before 
every other Alessandro Scprlatti, who ;nust 
be considered as the founder of the modem 
art of music, since it is to him. that we owe 
the science of counterpoint. He was a native 
of Messina, and died about 1725. * 

a 

Porpora died in poverty about 1770, at 
the age of ninety. He has written many 
works for the theatre, which are stiUfc re¬ 
garded as models; and bis cantatas are even 
superior. 

** Leo was his pupil, and surpassed his 
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master. He died in 1748^ at the age of forty- 
two. His manner is inimitable: the air 

MiMro pargoletto, 

in his Deniophoon^ is a chef-d'ceuvre of ex- 
! 

pression. 

• I 

" Francesco Durante was bom at Grumo, 

a village near Naples. The glory of render- 

■ 

ing counterpoint easy was reserved for him. 
The cantatas of Scarlatti, arranged as ducts, 
I consider as his h'liest works. 

'' At the head of the musicians of the second 
order, we shall place Vinci, the father of alt 
who have written for the theatre. His merit 
consists in uniting great expression to a pro¬ 
found knowledge* of counterpoint His best 
work is the Artaxerxes of Metastasio. He 
died in 17^, in the flower of his age; 
poisoned, ^as it is-said, by a relative of a 
Roman lady, for whnm^hc had an attach¬ 
ment. * 

Giambattista Jesi, was 'Som at Pergola, 
in i&e March of Ancona, from which cir- 
cfumstance he was called Pcrgolese H^ was 
brought gp in one of the schools of Naples, 
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under Durante, and died in 1733, at the 
of twenty-five. He was a true genius. His 
immortal works are the Stabat Mater, the air 
Si cerca se dice in the Olimpiade, and the 
Servo maeatrfi in the bifffa ^eiius. Fa^er , 
Mhrtini has remarked, that Pergolese was so 
superior ^n this last department, and had 
such a natural inclination for it, that there 
are comic sul^ects even ^n the Stabat Mater. 

In g^eral, his style is m^ancholy and ex¬ 
pressive. 

4 / 

t 

** Ha^, called the Saxon, was a pupil of 
Scarfatti, *and was the most natural composer 
of his time. 

Joiticlli was born at Aversa, aud died in 
1735^ He has displayed a comprehensive 
genius. The Miserere, and the Benedictua, 
are his finest works in th& noble and simple 

• A ^ 

style; the Armida, and Iphigenia,* the best 

f 

> of his compositions <for the theatre. He was 
too fond of the instruments. 

** David Perez, who was born at Naples, 
and died about 1790, composed a Credo, 
which) in certain solemnities, is still sung in 
the church of the Fathers o^ the Oratorio, 

8 
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where ptople stiU go to hear it as ori> 
ginal. He was one of the latest compose!^ 
who maintained the rigour of counterpoint. 

V r 

He has laboured with success for the church 

4 

and <the theatre. 

'*• Traetta, the master and companion of 
Sacchinb iu the Conservatorio of Saint Mary 
of LorettOj pursued the same career as his 
pupil. He had more art than Sacchini, 
who is considered as having more genius. 
The character of Sacciiini is ease^ full of 
gaiety. Among his scriouS compositfons are 
distinguished Ihe recitative Seren^e che fat? 
with the air which follows it. 

B^h^ bom in Germany^ was educated 
at Naples. He is a favourite^ on account of 
the tenderness which breathes in his compo- 
sitions. • The mus^c which lie wrote for the 

S ^ -0 

duet 

Se mai pi(k sar6 gi^^loso, 

I 

appears to advantage even amongst the airs 
which the most excellent masters have com- 

j 

posed to these words. Bach may be said to 
have been particularly successful in express- 
ing irony: 

S 


f 
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" All these protessors died about 1780 
Piccini has rivalled Jomelli in the noble 
style. Nothing can be superior tp his duet 

fra queste ombre meste, o caral 
• . . • 
Perhaps he ought to be accounted the founder 

of the present bufia theatre. 

'' Paesiello^ Guglielmi, and Anfossb are 

the most celebrated of *Ms disciples. But 

notwiUistanding their works, the decline of 

music at Naples is evident and rapid. 

Adieu."' 


jEras of some 

Durante, bom 

comp< 

1593: 

>ser8. 

died 1755. 

Leo, — 

4694. 

— 1745. 

Vinci, — 

1705, 

— 1732. 

Hasse, —- 

ITfib, 

— 1759. ' 

Handel, — 

1684, 

— 1759. 

% 

Galiippi, 

1703j 

— 1785. 

Jomelli, •— 

1714, 

— 1774, 

Porpora, — 

1685, 

— 1767. 

Benda, — 

1714, 

• 

Piccini, — 

1728, 

1§00. 

Sacchiui, — 

1735, 

— 1785. 





Paesiello, 

bora 1744, 


Guglielmi, 

- J727, 

— 180f 

1 

Anfossi, 

- 1736, 

— 1775. 

Sarti, 

— 1730, 

— 1802. 

JSingareUi,^ 

— 1752, 


■ Traetta, 

-t- 1738, 

— 1779.* 

Ch. Bach, 

— 1735, 

— 1783. 


Mayer, about 1760. 

« * 

t 

.. Mosca, about 1775. 

• l•mmm\ >i i mi 1 1 i 

* Tiaetta, a profound, and melaocliolic 'artist, excels 
in the dark and picturesque effects of harmonj. In hw 
SophoMuba, that queen throws herself between he*' bus- 
band and her lover, who are seeking to combat e{tch 
other: “ Cruel man,'’ says she to them, what would 
you dpt :lf you. wish for blood, strike I behold my bo- 
8onii7,a|id as_^A^ stIS'persist in going out fbr the pur¬ 
pose, slo erics out, “ Whither are you going7 ^th'f'nor' 
>1 ' ’ • ♦ 

At this ailA the air is niterrapted: the epaiposec, seeing 

that-it was pecessarycbafe'.to depart from the general 

0 

rules, and not knowing how to express the d.egree of 
voice v^hith the actres$> should givef has written above 

f 

the note Cl, between parentheses, (un vrl»'Franecu) « 
frent^ aertam'. 
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LETTER XV. 


Salzburg, May 25,1809. 

My deab^ Friend, 

'> * * 

In the course of my last journey into Italy, 

t 

I ag;ain visited the cotta^pe at Ari^ua, and 
the old chair in which Petrarch sat to ^ritc 
his Tinonji. I never go to Venice, wHhont 
visiting the library which has been estab^ 
lishcd in the church where Cimarosa was in¬ 
terred, in 1801. , 

•X£>u will, therefore, perhaps, takd attme 
interest in the details, of little momciit in 
themselves^ which 1 have* collected reject- 
ing the life of our composer. * 

In giving an accosnt of ^he eniploymeht of 
one of Haydn's ^ays, after his entrance into 

a 

the service cf prince Esterhazy, we have de¬ 
scribed the course of his life for thirty yeaii. 
He composed with perseverance, but with 

® I 

difficulty, which certainly did not arise irom 

If 2 
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any deficiency of ideas: but the delicacy of 
his taste was very difficult to satisfy. X syni' 

i 

phony cost him a mouth's labour^ a mass 
more than twice as much. His rough copies 

9 n * 

are {till of different passages. In a single 

symphony^ we find ideas noted sufficient for 
three or four. In like manner, I have seen 
at Feirara the sheet of paper on which 

• * f 

Ariosto has written, in sixteen different ways, 

^ a % 

the bcauUful octave of the Tempest; and it 
is only at the bottom of the sheet that 
wre find the version which he has pre¬ 
ferred - 

SteodoD le Dobi uo teilf broso veto, 

Haydn himself was wont to say, he ajways 

enjoyed himself most when he was at work. 

This will account for the amazing number 

of works'which he bus produced. Society, 

which robs artists who live at Paris of three- 

¥ 

fourths of their time, deprived him only of 
those moments in which it was impossible to 
pursue bis studies. 

01uck> in order to warm his imagination, 
and to tfauspbirt himself to Aulis, or Sparta^ 
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was accustomed to place himself in the 

middle*of a beautiful meadow. In this si* 

• ♦ 

tuation^ with his piano before •him, and a 

bottle of Champagne on, each side, he wrote 

• • # * • . * • 
i^ the open air his two Ipliigenias, his Or- * 

pheus, and his other works. 

Sarti, *on the contrary, required a spacious 

dark room, ^imly illumvned by the funereal 

light of a lamp suspended from the ceiling; 

and It was only in the most silent hours of 

the night that he could summon musical 

idea^. In tliis way he wrote the Medonte, the 

rondo 

% 

Mia speranza, 

and the finest air known, I mean to say. 

La dolce compague, 

Cimarosa was fond of Tnoise; he liked to 
have his friends about him when he composed. 
Itwas while he was amusing himself with them 
that he projected his Horatii, and his Matri- 
fnonio segreto; that is to say, the fmest and 
most origin^ serious opera, and the first 
comic opera of the Italian theatre. Fre¬ 
quently, in a single night, he wrote the sub- 

.K 3 
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jects of eight or ten of these charming airs, 
which iic afterwards finished in the midst of 
his friends. It was after having spent a fort* 

4 

night in doing nothing but walk about the 
environs of Prague, that the air 

Pria chc spuiiti in cicl I'aurora 

suddenly entered his« mind, when he was not 
thinking on the subject. 

Sacchini could not write a passage unless 
his mistress was at his side; and his cats, 
whose gracefulness he much admired, were 
playing about him.' 

Paesiello composed in bed. It was be* 
tween the sheets that he planned llie Barber 
of Seville, the Molinarji, and so many other 
chefs-d’oeuvres of ease and gmcefiilness. 

After«rcading a passage in some holy father, 
or Latin classic, Zingarclli will dictate, in less 
tlian four hours, a w hole act of Pyrrhus, or 
oS Romeo and Juliet. I remember a brother 
of Anfossi, of great promise, who died young. 
He could not write a note unless he was 
surrounded by, roa.st. fowls and smoking 
>«usages. 
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As for Haydn, 'solitary and sober as New¬ 
ton, putting on his finger the ring which the 
great Frederick had sent him, ^nd which he 
said was necessary to inspire his imagination, 
he sat dowil to his piano, and in a few mo- • 
ments soared among the*angelic choirs. No¬ 
thing disturbed him at Eisenstadt; he lived 
wholly for lys art, ex^ptpt from terrestrial 
cares. 

Tliis uniform and pleasing mode of life, 
tilled with an agreeable occupation, con¬ 
tinued without interruption till the death of 
prince Nicholas, his patron, inl789. 

A singular effect of this retired life was, 
that our composer, who never left the small 
town belonging to his prince, was, for a long 
time, the only musical man in Europe who 
was ignorant of the celebrity of Joseph 
Haydn. The firet homage he received was 
of a singular kind.' As if»fate had decreed 
that every thing ridiculous in music should 
originate at Paris, Haydn received, from a 
celebrated amateur of that country, a com* 
mission to compose a piece ,of vocal music. 
At the same time, some select passages of 

^4 



LuUi and Rameau were sent with the letter 
as models. One may imagine thp effect 
which these papers would produce, in 1780, 

t • 

on Haydn, formed upon the nnaster-pieces of 
the Italian school, which, for hfly years, had 
been at the height of its glory. He returned 
the precious morsels, replying, w'ith a ma> 
licious simplicity, ‘‘ that he was Haydn, and 

% a 

nut Lulli, or Rameau; and that if music, 

after the manner , of those great composers, 

was desired, it should be demanded from 

them or their pupils ; that, as for himself, he 

% 

unfortunately could only write music after 

the manner of Haydn.” 

He had been talked of for many years, 

when he was invited, almost at the .same 

^ > 

time, by the most celebrated directors of 
the theatres of Naples, Lisbon, Venice, Lon- 
don, Milan, &c. to compose operas for them. 
But the love of repose, a very natural at¬ 
tachment to his prince, ajid to his me¬ 
thodical habits of life, retained him in Hun¬ 
gary, and overbalanced the desire he con¬ 
stantly felt of passing the mountains/ He 
would, perhaps, never have left Eisenstiidt, 



if madamoUelle Boselli had not died. Haydn, 
after her loss, began to feel a void. in 
his days. He had recently refused the invi- 
tatibn of the directors^of the Concert spi- 
*n(uel * of Paris. After the death of his fe- ’ 
male friend, he accepted the proposals of 
a Londbii professor, named Salomon, who 
had undertaken to give,concerts in that city. 
Salomon thought that a man of genius, drawn 
front his retirement, purpbscly for the ama¬ 
teurs of London, would bring his concerts 
into, fasl^ioii. He gave twenty concerts in 
the year, and offered Haydn 100 sequins 
(50/.) for each concert. Haydn, having ac¬ 
cepted these terms, set o&t for London in 


' The Concert $pirituel is thus desciibedT-by Rousseau, 
in his Diciionnaire de fHfisiqut. 

^‘Concert spiaituel. A concert which serves as a 
sptciacU at Paris, ^en the other places of public amuse* 
ment are shut* It b established in the chateau of tha 
Tuilleriea ^ the performers are very numerous, and the 
room \ery handsome. Hie music consists of motets and 
s^mphouies, and the performers occSsionali}^ givQ them' 
.selves the pleasure of disfiguring some Italian iJrs.” T. 
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)790^ at the age of fi^y-nine. He spent more 
than a year there. The new music which he 
composed for these concerts was greatly ad¬ 
mired. • The simplicity of his manners, 

added to certaih indications of genius, could 

% 

not foil to succeed with a generous and- re¬ 
flecting nation. The English would often 
observe him, as ho walked in the street, eye 
him in silence from head to foot, and go 
away saying, " I’kat is certainly a great 
man.*' 

" The hnest of his instrumental pieces were composed 
in this country* His mind evidently received a stimulus 
from the new scenes in^wbicb he was placed; and^ during 
his short stay in London, his genius shone with unusiTal 
splendour. His great industry and celerity in writing, were 
amply shone in tlie numerous pieces he at that time com* 
posed, af the head of rsbich we may place the twelve 
siirfbnias, published by Ssslomoii, which arc projected upon 
a moie enlarged view pf tiie art than any of his former 
onhs. They are written for an orchestra of not less than 
tirenty distinct instraments». the peculiar faculties of 
which are skilfully exhibited. These compositions are 
jmtly regarded by ail the musicians of the present day, 
as die finest works of iniagtnalion which the art possesses, 
rad are esteemed thi first models of excellence that have 
appeared in this new genus of music. O. 

• 6 . 
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Before Haydn had lost his interest in con- 

ver8ati<ni, he related with pleasure many 

anecdotes respecting his residence in Lon- 

doll. A nobleman, passiopately fond of music^ 
• • • 
according to his own account, came to him 

one morning, and asked him to ^ive him 

some lessons in counterpoint, at a guinea 

a lesson. Haydn, seeing'that he had some 

knowledge of music, accepted his proposal. 

When shall we begin Immediately, 
if you please,” replied the noblemanand 
he tpok <out of his pocket a quartett of 
Haydn’s. ** For the first lesson,” continued 
he, let us examine this quartett, and tell 
me the reason of certain Inodulations, and 
of the •general management of the compo- 
sitiou, which I cannot altogether approve, 
since it is contrary to tho rules.” ^ • 

Haydn, a little surprised, said, that he was 
ready to answer his questibiis. The noble¬ 
man began, an‘d from tl>e very first bar 
found something to remark upon every note. 
Haydn, with whom invention was a habit, 
and who was the opposite of pedapt, found 
himself a good deal embarrassed, and re- 
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plied continually: " I did so, because it has a 

\ 

good edect; 1 have placed this passage here, 

because I think it suitable/* The Englishman, 

in whose opinion these replies were nothing to 

the purpose, still returned to his proofs, and 
♦ 

demonstrated very clearly that his quartet! 
was good for nothing. But, my Lord, ar¬ 
range this quartet! Jn your owqVay; hear it 
played, and you >vill tlien see which of the 
two is the best/*—How can yours, which 
. is contrary to the rules, be the best ?”—• 
Because it is the most agreeable/’—My 
Lord still returned to the subject; Haydn 
replied, as well as he was able, but at last, 
out of patience, I see, my lord,’* said he, 
that it is you who ^re so good as to give 
lessons to me, and I am obliged to confess, 
that l«do not me^t the honour of having 
such a master.” The advocate of the rules 
went away, and 'cannot to this day under¬ 
stand how an author who adheres to them 
should fail of producing a Matrimonio segreto. 

A gentleman of the navy came to him one 
morning: Mf. Haydn, I presume " Yes, 

Sir/’—"' Are you willing to compose me a 



march for the troops 1 have on board? 1 
will givti you thirty guineas ; but 1 must 

have it done to-day, because I sail to-morrow 

% 

for Calcutta.’* Haydn agreed to do it As 
fioon as the captain was gone, he crpened 
Ris piano-forte, and in*a quarter of an hour 
the niartih was ready. 

4 

Feeling some scruples at gaining so easily 

• * • 

what appeared to him a very considerable 
sum^ he returned home early in the evening, 
and wrote two other marches, intending first 
to give the captain his choice of them, and 
afterwards to make him a present of all three, 
as a return for his liberality. 

Early the next morning cpme the captain.— 
Well, where's my march " Here it is.”— 
Will you just play* it on the piano ?”-»• 
Haydn played it. The captain, without say- 
ino* a word, counted the thirty guineas on 
the piano, look the^inarch,^ and walked away. 
Haydn ran after him to stop hiiq: '' I have 
written two others, which are better: hear 
them, and then make your choice.”—''Hike 
the first very well, and that is sufficient.”— 
” Put hear them.” —The captaiif marched 



down stairs^ and would hear Clothing. Uaj^n 
pursued him^ crying after him : 1 make you 

a present of them.“—>The Oaptain^ quicken* 
ing his pace* replied, " I won’t have them.”— 
" But, at least hear them.” —“The devi* 
should not make me hear them.”— 

Haydn, piqued, immediately hastened to 
the Exchange, enquired what ship was on 

St j 

the point of sailing for the Indies, and the 
name of the commander. He then rolled up 
the two marches, inclosed a polite note, and 
sent the parcel on board to the captain. 
The obstinate fellow, suspecting that the mu* 
sician was in pursuit of him, would not even 
open the note, and sent back the whole. 
Haydn tore the marches into a thousand 

4 

pieces, and never forgot the captain so long 
as he lived. . < 

He'used* to relate, with much pleasure, a 
<Uspute which he had with a music-seller in 
iiondon* Amusing himself one morning, after 
the English fashion, in shof^ing, he enquired 
of a music-seller if he had any select and 
beabtiful music ^ “ Certainly,” replied the 
shopman,* “I *have just printed some su- 



blime music of Haydn’s,’*—''Oh,’* returned 
Haydn, “ I’ll have nothing to do with that.” 
—How, Sir, you will have nothing to do 
with Haydn’s music ! and pray what fault 
have you tp find with H?”—'^Oh, plenty; 
blit it is useless talking ^bout it, since it does« 
not suit,me: show me some other.” The 
music-seller, jwho was a warm Haydnist, re¬ 
plied, No, ^ir, I have* music, it is true, 
but Qot for such as you^” and turned his 
back upon him. As Haydn was going away, 
smiling^ a gentleman of bis acquaintance en¬ 
tered, and accosted him by name. The 
tnusic-seller, still out of humour, turned rouud 
at the name, and said tb the person who had 
jyst entered the shop: ** Haydn!—aye, here’s 
a fellow who says he does not like that great 

laughed; 

an explanation took place, and the*music- 
seller was made acquainted with the man who 
found fault with Haydn's music. 

During his residence in iiondon, our au¬ 
thor enjoyed two great gratifications. One 
was, in hearing Handel's music; the other, 
In going to the ancient concert. This last is 


man’s music.” The Englishman 
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a society established for th‘e purpose of pre* 
serving rousic^ whibh, in the fashionable 
worlds is called ancient. Tliey give concerts^ 
at which are performed the master-pieces of 
Perg<»lese^ Leo, Durante, Marcello, Scar- 
latti;-^in a word, of that constellation of dis¬ 
tinguished men, who appeared, almost at the 



* It is certainly uuwUe to neglect the productions of 
genius, to whatever period they may belong. Yet, as 
music, like every other branch of art, and knowledge, is 
progressive, it cannot surely be expedient, constantly to 
refer to the works of our forefathers, as the only models of 
excellence* 

The Philharmonic Society is established exclusively 
for the study of modern instrumental music, and whoever 
has had an opportunity of^ listening to its orchestra, 
composed of the first masters in the country, can hardly 
£iil to recognise the superiority of later times in this de- 
partment^ , 

To do perfect jnstice to the works of the great modern 
composers, it is requisite that they should be executed 
by men, similar in musical taste, and gpnius, to themselves. 
So different do they appear in the hands of this dtstin- 
guished society, from the style in which they are usually 
exhibited, that the effect resembles the pure effulgence 
produced in the recent experiments of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, whcQscoDpared with the ^ dusky beam* of ordinary 
brightuess. fl. 
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Haydn remarke*d to me, with surprise, that 
many of these compositions, which liad trans¬ 
ported him to the skies, whei\ he studied 
them in his youth, appeared much less beau¬ 
tiful to him* forty years aflervfards. It had 
the same melancholy oTicct upon me,*' said 
he, as^ the si^ht of an ancient mistress." 
Was this merely the tisiijiUeHect of advanced 
age, or did these sublime pieces give our 
composer less pleasure fro*n having lost the 
churm of novelty ? 

il^ydu.uudertook a second joiirney to Lou¬ 
don, in 1794. Gallini, the immager of the 
■King's theatre, in the llaymarket, luxd en¬ 
gaged him to compose an* opera, which he 
intoiided to get up witli the greatest magnifi¬ 
cence. The subject was the descent of Or¬ 
pheus to hell. Ilajdii litgan to uoA, but 
Gallini found didiculty iii> obtaining permis- 
sion to open his theatre.* The composer, 
who was hankering after home, hud not pa¬ 
tience to wait till permission could be ob- 
tained. He left London, with eleven parts 
of his Orpheus, which, as i am informed, 
are his best productions in theatrical music, 
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aiid returned to Austria^ never more to 
leave if 

He often,saw, in London, the celebrated 
Mrs. Biilington, whom he enthusiastically ad¬ 
mired. He found her one day, sitting to 
Reynolds, the only ?h)glish painter who has 
succeeded in portraits. He had jtist taken 
that of ^Irs. RiUipgton, in the character 
of St. Cecilia, listening to the celestial music, 
as she is usually drawn. Mrs. Billitigton 
shewed the picture to Haydn. ” It is like,” 
said he, ” but there is a strange mistake.”— 
"" What is that,” asked Reynolds, hastily ?— 
You have painted her listening to the 
angels; you ought to liavc represented the 


angels listening to her.” 


Mrs. Billington 


sprung up, and threw her arms round his 


^ The of HurS-iJicc in this unfinished opera^ full 
of t«»ndcrnos.s and )>f*auty, are powerfully contrasted with 
the nervous arul formidable strains of the Furics» and the 
picce^ in general, exhibits marks of genius sufficient to 
convince us that Haydn would Imvc distinguished himself 
in the draiiut, e<mplly with symphony, had he been led 
to employ fiimself upon that departmenL Gi 
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tieck. It w&s for her tliat ho composed his 
Ariadne^ ahbandonata. which rivaU that of 
Benda. ^ 

One of the English princes commissioiled 
rteynolds to’take Haydn’s portrait. Elattercd 
hy the Iionour^ lie went To the painter’s house, 
and sat to him, but soon grew tired. Rey¬ 
nolds, carefut^of his repiUation, would not 
paint a man of acknowledged genius, with 
a stupid countenance, and deferred the sitting 
to another, day. The same weariness and 
want, of .expression occurring at the next 
attempt, Reynolds went to the prince, and 
informed him of the circumstance. The 
prince contrived a stratageth; he sent to the 
painter^ house a pretty German girl, in the 
service of the queen his mother. Haydn 
took his scat for the thirtC time, and as soon 
as the conversation begaiv to flag, a curtain 
fell, and the fair German, elegantly attired in 
white, and cro>fned with roses, addressed 
him in his native tongue: O, great man, 
how happy am I to have an opportunity of 
seeing thee, and of being in i-hy presence!” 

Haydn, delighted, overwhelms the lovely 

o 
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enchantress with questions ; his countenance 
recovered its unimatioii^ and Reynolds seized 
it with rapidity. 

Georgia III., who liked no music butHaii' 
del’s* was noUinsensible to that of Ha^dn. 
He and the queen gd\'e a flattering reception 
to the German professor; and the University 
of Oxford sent him a doctor’s diploma, a 
dignity which had been conferred on only 
four persons since the year 1400, and which 
Handel himself had not obtained. . 

Custom requiring that Haydn should send 
to the university a specimen of musical learn¬ 
ing, Ik* addressed to it a .sheet of music so 
coinpo.sed, that, 'nlicther it was read back- 
wards or forwards, beginning at the top, the 
bottom, or the middle of the page, in short, 
in evevy possible way, it always presented 
an air, an^ a correct accompa[iimcnt.* 

He left London,, delighted with Handers 
music, and carrying with him a few liuiidred 
guineas, which semned to him a treasure. 

On his return through Germany, he gave 

* We have given thi^ ruusicai curionily ai the coucluaion« G. 
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a few conceite; &iid, for the first time, his 
little fortune received an augmentation. His 
appointments in the Ksterhazy family, were 
of small amount; but the condescension with 
wtiich he was treated by the iT\,embers of'tliat 
august house, was of more value to a man 
whose works arc the productions of his feel¬ 
ings, than airy pecuniary advantages. He 
had always a cover at tlic prince’s table; and 
when'his highness gave aumiform to his or¬ 
chestra, Haydn received the dress, usually 
w orn by persons coming to Eisenstadt to pay 
their court to the prince. It is by a course 
of attentions such as tiiese, that tlic great 
families of Austria gain tiic« ufiections of all 
by whom they are surrounded ; it is by 
this moderation that they render tolerable, 
and even agreeable, privileges and maanei’S 
which put them almost oip an oquillity with 
crowned heads. Gcrtuait ]wide is ridiculous 
only in the printed accounts of their public 
eeremouies; the air of kindness wliich ac¬ 
companies the reality, gives a pleasing colour 
to evet'y thing. 

Haydn took with him, from London*, l5/)0(> 

o :i 
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florins. • Some years aflerward.s, the sal* 
of the score of the CreaUoii, and t,he four 
Seasonsj brought him an additional sum of 
2,000 sequins,f with which he purchased the 
smatl house and garden in the fauxbomg 
Gutnpendorff, on road to Sclidnbrunii, 
where he resides. Such is the state of his 
fortune. 

^ • I 

I was with him at his new' house, 
wheu he received a flattering letter from 
the French Institute, to inform him that 


he had been nominated foreign associate. 

1 

Haydn suddenly melted into tears when he 
read it, and never referred without emotion 
to this letter, which is, in reality, distin¬ 
guished by that dignified and graceful turn 
of. expression, in which the French suc¬ 
ceed with a felicity superior to every other 
nation. J ‘ 


* About 1,400/. * 

t About 1,000/. 

J The lateR. B. Sheridan was put in nomination at tin 
same time to till this honorary station, but the clioic«! ol' 
the Institute fell on the Father of ilarmony. C 
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LKTTER XVI. 

Satzbwgl Maif 28, 1809. 

Come, •niy friend,—the same Haydn who, 
in instrumental music, was sublime, in the 

« 9 • 

opera, only rcspeetablc, now invites you to 
follow him to the sanctuary* where, 

* 

, La gloria ili coiui chejtutlo muove, 

inspired him. at times, with hymns worthy 
of their divine object. 

Nothing has been mor<\ justly admired, 
aud at the same time more warmly censured, 
than his niassc.«; but in-order to form a correct 
esiitnate of their beauties^ their faults, and 
the causes which occasioned tlieni; the most 
expeditions method ■^vill b^ to sec what \ya? 
the state of sacred music about the y'ear 
1760. 

Every one knows that music formed a part 
of the* sacred worship, both of the Jews and 
the Gentiles, and it is to this circumstance 

o i 

$ 
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that we owe those irreguly.r, but lofty and 
beautiful, melodies which the Gre&^oriun and 

I 

Ambrosian chants have preserved to us. 
The learned* assert, with suiheient j)roba- 
bility„ that these airs, the vestigps of which 

e 

still remain, are the §fiine as w ere employed 
in Greece, in the worship of Jupiter and 
Apollo.* 


* Music has probably sharofl tlu* fato of tlio other art$, 
and the arrangement of it /m scientific principles,^ or what 
is called Harmony, may he with more proprmtY* to 

have been revived, than invented, by the moderns. 

Dr. Burney has, indeed, cited twenty authi^ritics to prove 
that the Greeks were acquainted with Jiiciudy ool}, uiid 
that they were ignorant all admixture^ of souml, except 
the unison, and the ocia%c. Rut it might well he^rgnr-d; 
because uo spcciiuenb of their paiiiliiii; have rcHched us, 
that they were ignorant of all admixture, of colour^. 

Indeed,4 the distinclian that has been mark between 

t 

Harmony uud Melody , seems to us alf<»gethei un 

4 

founded. i * 

Harmony is a tliiog inherent in nature. Ivvciy 
sound given out by a sonorous body, is as much roinposcd 
of three ingredients, as every ray of ligiit is of the three 
prismatic colours. If we Ksttu to Si. Paul's bell, Me shall 

hear it distinctly uttpr the following tones, 

t 
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1 

Guido Aretino tg considered as having dia< 
covered the lirst ideas of counterpoint^ in 
1032; and it was soon afterwards introduced 



which arc u comhination of thi; fifth, and teuth^ with the 
key note. Tlip tini:>on of tiiese three tones forms what is 
feniicd ctHicGrd, and every sound in nature is siitiilariy 
compounded. It js from ob:«<*rvii^ these effects, that the 
jnusical scale has been foruied; wliicli may be called the 
prisiii<«of the urt, b) mcuiiN of wK|cti, all combinations of 
sound may be s<'parated into their coustituent parts* 

lly the, uni^ical scale, is liere^mcant those intervals, or 
distaiipr«« ^icconliii.e to which sounds are arranged, as 
marked Uy the Uveivc semi-tune^. Kacli of these is capable 
of fur liter division, almost to iutinity* It is possible to 
time luo striin^s, or more, in regular ascent of pitch 
between i\ and C himr|>, as to\e clearly distinguished 
the,ear. When all these gradations of sound are 
iiiiiutled together, wc hear only a confused noise. When 
they arc made to tallow each oth^ at harmonic distances, 
melody is produced. ♦ ^ * 

iMclody, then, may be defined to be a succession of 
sounds at harmouic dislanWs. s 

It oiiK one of the accidents, or forms, of harmony, 
and ifs excellence and lieauty will always depend on the 
order of chords through which it is made to pass, or, in 
othur words, on the correctness of the bai:uony by which 
it is generuled. 

Upon this theory, it seems impossible to refuse to the 



lato sacred music; but till the time of Palestrina, 
that is to say, till about the year 1570, this 

't 

music was nothing but a tissue of harmonious 

✓ 

sounds, almost destitute of perceptible me- 
lody. 'In the fifteenth, and the earlier part 
of the following centifry, the professors, in 
order to render their masses more agreeable, 
composed them upon the air of tome popular 
song. It is thus that more than a hundred 
masses were composed upon the air of the 
well-known ballad of Tlie armed Man.*' 

The studied singularity of the middle age, 
led other masters to write their sacred music 
according to the cast of dice: each number 
thus obtained, had^ musical passages, which 

s 

e 

Greeks all knowledge of tlie scientiHc part of music. The 
Athenian ear, so delicate with respect to the measure of 
their poetry, and the accent of their language, could 
surely receive little gratification from the rude, and bar* 
barous strains which are found amongr nations of savages. 
Nor is it possible to suppose that such music could have 
inspired the imagination of their poets with the wonders 
they have ascribed to it, or have been thought worthy 
of the peculiar projection of one of their favorite 
deities. G. 
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corresponded to’ it. At length, Palestrina* 
appeared. This immortal genius, to whom 
we owe the modern melody, shook off the 
fetters of barbarism ; be introduced into his 
* compositions an air, grave indeed, but con> 
tinued and perceptible, and his music is still 
performed in St. Peter’s, at Rome. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, 

• • • 

the composers had taken such a fancy to 
yhg'ues and canons^ and collected these figures 
in such a singular manner, in their works for 
the ch*urch, that during the greater part of that 
period this pious music was extremely ridiou> 
lous. This abuse, after a length of time, excited 
the complaints of the devout; and it was often 
^ ^proposed to banish music from the churches. 
In short, Marcellus 11., who occupied the 
papal chair, in 1555, was on tbe^point of 
issuing.the decree of suppression, when Pa¬ 
lestrina entreated bis liuUness to hear a mass 
which he had .composed. The pope having 


* Palutrina was boro in 1529, •nine yean after the 
death of Raphael, aud died in 1394. 
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consented^ the young mtisiclaa caused to be 
performed before him a mass for six voices^ 

which appeared 'so beautiful and so full of 

( ' 

dignity, that the pontiff, instead of putting his 
project in execution, ordered Palestrina to 
compose some works •^f the same kind for 
his chapel. The mass in question, is still 

extant, and is kuown by the name of pope 

% 

Marcello’s mass. 

We should distinguish between those mu¬ 
sicians, who are great by their natural genius, 
and those who have produced great works. 
Palestrina and Scarlatti occasioned the art to 
make astonishing progress. They had, per¬ 
haps, as much genius as Ciinarosa, though 
his compositions are so much more pleasing 
than theirs. What would not Mantegna, 
whose works excite laughter in three-fourths 
of the spectators at the Museum, have pro- 
duced, if, instead of contributing to the edu- 
cation of Correggio, he had, been born at 
Parma, ten years after that distinguished 
man. What, above all, would not the great 
Lioiiardo da Vinci, that favourite of nature, 

f 

created for the perception of beauty, have 

g 



^5 

a«c<MnpUshedj had he been permitted to be> 
hold the pictures of Guido. 

# 

An artist in painting, or musif, at tlie pre¬ 
sent day easily surpasses Giotto or Palestrina; 
hut what point would these real artists have 
reached, had they possessed the same advan¬ 
tages wiih our contemporary workman ? The 
Coriolanus tff La Harpe,,if published in the 
time of Malherbe, would have obtained for 
its author a renown almost equal to that of 
Racine. A man born with any degree of 
talent, ^is naturally carried by the age in 
which he lives, to the point of perfection, 
which that age has reached. The education 
which he has himself received, the degree 
of information possessed by the spectators 
who applaud him;—every thing conducts 
him thus far; but if he j^oes farther,, he be¬ 
comes superior to his hge. and evinces the 
character of genius. He then labours for 
posterity, but ait the same lime his works are 
not so likely to please the taste of his con¬ 
temporaries.* 

_I_!__ 

* Beetlioveo ig a striking illustratioh of tliis,remark. Hb 
gtnius seems to anticipate a future age* In one compre* 


906 

We have seen, that towai^s the end of the 
sixteenth century, the church music nearly 
resembled that of the theatre. Soon after* 


V 

hensive riew, he surveys all that science has hitherto pro¬ 
duced; but regards it only as the basis of lifaat super¬ 
structure which harmony is capable of r&ising. He mea¬ 
sures the talents and resources of every preceding artist, 
and, as it were, collects into a focus their scattered rays. 
He discovers that Haydn and Mozart alone have followed 
nature, yet he explores the hidden treasures of harmony 
with a vigour superior to either. In sacred music, be 
is pre-eminently great. The dark tone of his mind,' is in 
unison with that solemn style which the services of the 
church require; and the gigantic harmony which he 
wields, enables him to excite by sounds, a terror hitherto 
unknown. 

In the Mount of Olives,' this soblimity is fully dis¬ 
played. The movement which describes the march of the 
Roman soldiers, when ti^y go out in search of Jesus, is 
remarkable for novelty and WTect, ** He came towards this 
mountaifif not escape ourjftarchJ* It partakes of 

the solemnity of a march, yet possesses a character of 
activity and enterprise. The Knutatims of the harmony, 
re coDstaolly fuming the course of the melody into every 
lirectton. No place or corner seems unexplored. 

The last chorus may be a}uoted • as a specimen of the 
.roe sublime. Thessinfonia which introduces it, when 
performed in a. spacious church, is a continued clash of 
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wards an instrumental accompaniment was 
given to the sacred airs. , 

At length, about 1740, and Aot till then. 
Durante * conceived the idea of marking the 
sense of the words, and sought for agreeable 

_ I 

melodies, which might give additional effect 
to the sentiments they expressed. The revo* 
lution produged by tlys* very natural idea 
was general, on the other side of the Alps; 
but Ihe German musicians) faithful to ancient 
customs, still retained. -U^sacred song some¬ 
thing of. the rudeness and tiresomeness of the 
middle ages. In Italy, on the contrary, sen> 
timent prevailing over propriety, the music of 
the church and the theati^fe soon became the 
same. • A Gloria in e\eelsis, was nothing but 


sounds, 90 tremendous, as to awa\eQ the seotiment of dan- 
gcr in the highest degree. DuriOg the solemn enunciation 
of the words HaUtlujah to th^ father^ and tho Son of 
God/^ a succession qf vivid and appalling shocks of sound 
proceeds from the accompaoiment, the effect of which is 
truly electrical* G* 

* Durante, a pupil of Scarlatti, was born at Naples 
in 1693, and died in 1763, the same year with Mos^ 
tesquieu. 




a lively air^ in which a happy lover might 
very well express his felicity, and a Miserere, 
a plaintive st/aiii full of tender languor. 

Airs, duets, recitatives, and even sportive 
rotidcTs, were introduced into the prayers. Be¬ 
nedict XIV. hoped to remove the scandal by 
proscribing wind instruments ; he retained 
only the organ; the .unsuitableness, however, 
was not in the instruments, but in the 
music. 

Haydn, who was sensible of the dryness 
of the ancient sacred music, of the profanity 
of the ornaments which the modern Italians 
have introduced into the sanctuary, and the in¬ 
expressive and mbnotonous cliaracter of the 
German music, saw that by following his own 
ideas of propriety, be should create a man¬ 
ner entirely new. Vie therefore adopted little 

t 

or nothing from thc< music of the theatre: he 
preserved, by the'solidity of the harmony, a 
part of the dark and lofty style of the ancient 
school; he supported, with all the richness 
of hifi orchestra, airs, solemn, tender, and 
dignified, yet full of brillkincy; and, from 
time to tinte, adorned with flowers and graces 
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tliis sublime mode of celebrating the divine 
perfections, and acknowledging' his benefits. 

The only person who preceded him in this 
gciins was San Martini, Ojc Milan composer, 
of wliom T have already spoken. 

On hearing a mass of Haydri’s performed 
in one of* th(^ immense gothic cathedrals, so 
frcrpieiil in Germany, wiit're a solemn twi< 
light scarcely penetrates through the coloured 
windows, you feel, at first, agitated, and 
afterwards elevated, mingled charac¬ 

ter o? seriousness, antiquity, imagination, and 
piety, which distinguishes them. 

I 

In 1799, I was confined at Vienna by a 

% 

fever. The bells announced a mass at a 
'cluirch* not far from ii*y room : my ennui got 
the better of my prudence, and I ^'ose and 
went to console nivself with a little * music. 
I inquired as 1 entered, * and found it was 

• I 

the festival of St. Ann, and that they were 
going to perform a mass of Haydn’s in B'’ 
major, which I iiad never heard. Scarcely 
had ij begun before 1 felt myself aflected. 1 
broke out into a perspiratioi^, iny head-ache 
went away: 1 left the church with a cheer- 



fulness to which I bad been* long a stranger, 
and the fever never retumed. 

I am of opinion that many of the com¬ 
plaints of our nervous ladies might be cured 

4 

by my remedy^, but not by that ineffectual 
music which they go'to hear at a concert, 
after having put on a charming bonnet. Wo¬ 
men, never in their lives, nor* do we our- 

* C « 

selves, while young, give a full attention 
to music, except when we hear it in' the 
dark. When at liberty^om the business of 
appearing charming—when we have no longer 
our part to act, wc can give ourselves up to 
the music; but in France wc take precisely 
the contrary dispositions with us to the con¬ 
cert. 1 used to think myself obliged ,to be 
more brilliant than usual on such occasions. 
But if, during a mmiiiiig walk to Monceaux, 
while seateld in a verdant grove, secluded 
from every eye, wkh a book in your hand, 
your attention should be suddenly arrested 
by the sound of voices and instruments from 
a neighbouring habitation, and you diould 
hear distinctly a beautiful air, in vain will 
you attemi^l again and again to resume your 
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reading. You will, at length, be entirely 
carried away; you will fall into a reverie: 
ond when, after an hour or twp, you return 
to your carriage, you will feel yourself re¬ 
lieved froni that secret heaviness which often 
rendered you unhapj^ without your being 
able clearly to explain the nature of your 
uneasiness. *^You wiy.,be softened into 
tears: you will begin to regret, and this is 
a feeling never experienced by the really mi¬ 
serable ; to them, hafyyrmss seems no longer 
possible. The man who feels regret, recol¬ 
lects a happiness he once enjoyed, and he 
will gradually bring himself to hope that he 
may again attain to it. ^Gh>od music never 
hiistakes its aim, but goes at once to the heart 
in search of the chagrin which consumes us. 

In all cases of cures j^ifected by jnusic, I 
am of opinion, to speak like a* grave phy¬ 
sician, that it is* the .brain which re-acts 
powerfully on 4he rest of the organization. 
The music must begin by bewildering us, 
and by making us regard as possible things 
which we did not dare to h^pe. One of the 
most singular instances of this transient in- 

93 



Baniiy^ of this forgetfulness of ourseljres, 
our vanity, and the part we are acting, is 

t ► 

that of Senesino, who was to perform, on a 
' London theatre, the character of a tyrant, in 
I knofr not what opera: the celebrated Fari- 
nelli'sustained that of*an oppressed prince; 
Farinelli, who had been giving conce'.'ts in the 
country, arrived on)y a few hoprs before the 
representation, and the unfortunate hero, and ' 
the cruel tyrant, sa^ one another for the first 
time, on the stage. _JV^eii Farinelli came 
to lus first air, in which he supplicates for 
mercy, he sung it with such sweetness and 
expre^ion, that the poor tyrant, totally forr 
getting himself, tbrbw himself upon his neck, 
and repeatedly embraced him. 

One more story. In my early youth, 1 
went wit|i some oth^^,r young people, equally 
devoid of care, oncjluy, during the extreme 
heats of summer, to secl^ for coolness and 
firesh air on one of tlie lofty mountains which 
surround the Lago Maggiorc in Lombai^y. 
Having reached by day-break middle of 
the ascent, wc ^topped to contemplate the 
Borromean* isles, which were displayed under 
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our feet^ in the middle of the lake, when we 
were surrounded by a large flock of sheep, 
which were leaving the foli to go to their 
pasture. One of our party, who was no bad 
performer on the flute, atid v^ho always car¬ 
ried his instrument aUng with him, took it 
out of hj^ pocket! I am going," said he, 

to turn Corydon, let us see whether Virgil’s 

• • * 

sheep will recognize their pastor." He began 
to play. The sheep an^ goats, which were 
following one aiioM^^M^ards the mountain, 

with their heads hanging down, raised them 

• • 

at the first sound of the flute ; and all, with 
a general and hasty movement, turiied to the 
side from whence the ag^'eeable noise pro¬ 
ceeded. Gradually they flocked round the 

a 

musician, and listened with motioiiles-< atten¬ 
tion. He ceased playing>: still the^hcep did 
not stir. The shepherd, with ids slaf^ obliged 

those nearest to him to« move on. They 

# 

obeyed; but up sooner did the fluter begin 
again to play, than his innocent auditors 
again returned to him. The sliepherd, out of 
patience, pelted them with clods of earth, 
but not one would move. The llftter played 

p3 



wiili additional skill ; the sliepfaerd fell into 
a passion^ whistled, swore, and pelted the 
poor fleecy amateurs with stones. Such as 
were hit by them began to march, but the 

others^till refused to stir. At last, the shep- 

* 

berd' was obliged to< entreat our Orpheus 
to stop his magic sounds; the sheep then 
moved off*, but continued to stop at a dis- 
iance as oflen as our friend resumed the 
agreeable instrument. The tunc he plar)'ed 
was nothing more than^^te favourite air of 
the opera at that time performing at Milan. 

As music was our continual employment, 
we were delighted with our adventure; we 
reasoned upon it the whole day, and con^ 
eluded that physical pleasure is the basis of 
all music. 

Well, but, say you, what is become of 

i I 

tfaydn’s masses ? Kight; but what does it 

i 

signify ? I write foe amusement, and we have 

# 

long agreed to lay aside restraint on both 
sides.. 

' The misses of Haydn, then,^ are inspired 
by a sweet sensibility. The ideal part is 
briUjint, and, in general, dignified ; the styl# 
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is noble, full of fire, and finely developed; 
the Amens and Hallelujaha breathe all the 
reality of joy, and are of a spirit unequalled. 
Occasionally, 'when the character of a passage 
Would otheiVise be of too gay, and profane 
a cast, Haydn sobers it by profound and rc< 
tarding chords, which moderate this worldly 
joy. His Agnus Dei arc ^fuU of tendem^s. 
Turn more particularly to that in the mass. 
No. 4; it is celestial music. His fugues are 
of the first order, S ud bre athe all the fire, 
dignity, ,and exaltation of an enraptured 
mind.* 


J* As these compositioas are little known in this country, 

4 

a more accurate descriptioiT of them may not, perhaps, 
be unacceptable to the reader. Of the six masses for a 
full orchestra, it would be difBciflt to select any one as 
superior to the rest. They are constructed upon the most 
magnificent scale; and rfquire flie space of a cathedral 
fully to develupe the lofty sentiments which tliey contain. 
The chorusses must,*also, be broken by the service, to 
take off that weight upon the ear, which would be occa' 
aioued by an uninterrupted performance of them. 

Hie hfst mass in B, is of a mild and placid cast: every 
movement is solemn and beautiful. Yhc ** Gloria m et- 
ttlrii Deo" is wrought with more fire tbao*an)i of the 
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He sometimes adopts the' artifice which dis¬ 
tinguishes the works of Paesiello. 

He selects from the begiuiiing an agree- 


others, and is an exception to the general e-haracler of 
the piece. The Hosanna is peculiar for its j^racefnl sim¬ 
plicity. 

Mass, No. 2, is inC.mjor, andisrr..>re grand and ani¬ 
mated. 

No. d, in D minor, i» conceived with great subRmity; 
the trumpets, which arc heapjrin the intervals, give it 
a majestic air. The introduced by the msgor- 

hey in great splendour; and the soft flowing strcjm of 
melody which proceeds from the violins, prepares us for 
the words, *’et in terra pax.” In the Crrtfo, a close canon 
of two choirs, accompanied bv the orchestra, the author 
has employed the ancient style, which in his hands he- 
comes doubly interesting: the beauties of the old school 
are displayed, without its (deformities. 

No. 4, in B, contain^ some iKuatiful quartettes, and 
line fusuls. 

” t 

No. 5, in C, ib of a grand cast, and is the only one in 
which a song is introdiK^rL ^ 

I 

No. G, ill B, opens in a most impressive style, inter¬ 
spersed with solos, which agreeably relieve the ear. The 
** In gloria Dei Palrh,” the " Et Jneamahu,” and the 
V Benedictus,” are all excellent; and the last chorus 
** Donn nobis pacemt'' is a coinbinatioD of beauty and 
sublimity, tl^at will rarely be surpassed. O. 
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able passage, wllich be repeats in the course 
of the piece; frequently it is only a simple 
cadence. It is scarcely ci'edible what an 
effect, this simple method of repeating the 
sAime passage has, in giving an unity, a reli' 
gious and affecting colour to the whole. This 
style, yop are aware, borders on monotony ; 

but a good master knows how to avoid it; 

• ^ * 

instance in the Molinara, and the Deux 
Joumees of Cherubini. You will observe in 
the overture to that f^ec^position, a cadence, 

which your car will notic'e, because there is 

• • 

something entangled and singular in it. It 
appears again in the trio of the first act, 

' afterwards in an air, and lastly in the finale ; 
and every time it returns, our pleasure in 
hearing it is increased. The predominating 
passage is rendered so sensible in thh Frasca- 
tana of Paesiello, that it forms df itself the 
whole finale. In Haydn’s masses this passage 
is at first scarcely observed, on account of its 
gracefulness, but at every return, it acquires 
additional force and .beauty. 

Let us now hear the advocates on the oppo- 

$ 

eite side, and I assure you (hat it is »ot energ'y 


o 
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that Haydn’s opponents want. They accuse 
him, first, of having destroyed the speties of 
sacred music established and adopted by all 
the professors. This species, however, no 
longe!^ existed in Italy, and, in Germany, they 
had returned to the monotonous and inexprcs> 
sive noise of the middle ages. If monotony 
be seriousness, ce^inly nothing could be 
more so. 

Either write no music for the church;; or 
let it be good. Did ^7 one ever find fault 
with Raphael for introducing celestial, figures 
in his sacred pieces ? Is not the charming St. 
Michael of Guido, which distracts the atten¬ 
tion of the devobtj Still displayed in St. Peter’s 
at Rome ? Why should music, then, be for¬ 
bidden to please } If you require theological 
reasons,, we have David’s example on our 
side. " If (he psalr^ be mournful,” says St. 
Augustine, "mount^with It; if it celebrate 
the praises of God, do you* also sing tlie 
wonders of the Creator.” 

A Hallelujah then ought not to be sung to 
the air of a A^erere. Here the German 
masters recede a step; they will allow a little 



^ariety in the air, Ijut require the accompani¬ 
ment to be always noisy, austere, and clumsy. 
Are they in the wrong ? I know that a cele¬ 
brated Hanoverian physician, worthy to be a 
ii^tive of the country of the .Frederics* the 
Catherines, the Mengs, and the Mozarts, once 
said to me. with a smile, " A German of the 
common class* requires a ^stronger physical 
effort, more bustle, and more noise to move 
him than any other creature upon earth. We 
drink too much beeKji[qu must fairly flay us 
if you^wish to tickle us." 

If the object of music in the church, as 
elsewhere, be to give a greater effect to the 
sentiments expressed by the words, Haydn 
has attained the perfection of his art. 1 defy 
any Christian, who has heard on Easter-day a 
Gloria of this composer, t<$ leave the i;hurch 
without feeling his heart ejepand with sacred 
joy ; an effect which*Fathei' Martini and the 
German harmonists, apparently, did not wish 
to produce; and it must be confessed that 
in this respect, at least, they have not 
failed.* 

If these gentlemen be wrong in tlie prin- 
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cipal accusation they hav^ brought against 
Haydn, they are right in some inferior points j 
but Correggio likewise, in his attention to 
gracefulness, has occasionally fallen into the 
affectation of i^. Look at the divine MudontAa 
alia scodeUa of the Museum: when you are 
out of humour, you will think the, action of 
the angel, who is tying the ass of Joseph, 

t 4. » 

aflfected; at another time this angel will appear 
to you charming. •> Haydn’s faults are come- 
times more positive: iu^^. Dona nobis pacem 
of one of his masses, we find, as a principal 
passage, a pleasantry in tempo presto. In 
one of his Benedictits, after many pranks 
of the orchestra^ a thought frequently re¬ 
turns in tempo allegro, which may be found 
in an aria buffa of Anfossi. It there produces 
a good effect, because it is in its proper place. 

He ha» written some fugues in sextuple 

I 

time, which, as «oon as the movement be¬ 
comes quick, are absolutely comic. When 
the repentant sinner bemoans his faults at the 
foot of the altar, Haydn often paints the sedu¬ 
cing charms of the sin, instead of the peiritence 
of the sipner. He sometimes employs i or f 



which remind the auditor of the waltz, 
am the eountry-dance. ^ 

This is offending against the physical prin- 
ciplesj^f music. Cabanis • will tell you that joy 
f^^elerates the circulation of the blood* and 
requires tempo presto: that melancholy abates, 
retards thc^course of the humours, and inclines 
us to tempo la^go: that^happiness requires 
the major key, and melancholy the minor: 
on this last truth arc founded the styles of 
Mozart and Cimarosa^|i*«M» ^ 


* A French medical writer of emioence, still living. T. 

1; The physical principles of music, or the natural 
causes of its power over our feelings, have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. * 

The influence of the popular airs of diifercat.countries 
upon their inhabitants, has becu sijlflciently accounted for 
by the doctrine of association. Out tlic general question 
*is too exlcusive to admit o&a solutiaii from this principle 
alone, and must be investigated witb*reference to the oiiginal 
constitution of nature. * 

Joy, as our author remarks, always expresses itself in 
the major key: sadness in the minoi; and this effect of 
the uuiuial spirits on the tones of the voice, is observable 
also in the brute creation. The cuckoo,* at the commence* 
ment of spring, sings in the major third, but tails into the 
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Haydn apologized for these errors^ which 
his judgment could not iml to recognise^ oy 
sayings that whenever he thought on God^ he 

f 

— ' - ; - ■ 

mbor when her vigour is 'exhausted by the business of 
incubation. 

t 

If we suppose the state of society to have been progress 
sive, that ' * 

*‘The savage-of the human kind < 

" By time was softenj^* into man/' 

we may refer to a period, when language lyas probably 
little more than the simple utterance of the tones in which 
the passions universally express themselves. 

It is this language of nature which is understof>d by the 
new-born infant: and a little observation may satisfy ui, 
that it is still, the most effectual medium of communicating 
our feelings. How much more powerfully are we affected 
by the in^passioaed eloquence of the orator, than by the 
silent address of the writer. How unintelligible would be 
the most familiar expressions of common conversation, if 
pronounced in a tone foreign to the senUmcnt. 

'There is, then, independently of words, a language of 
the passions, consisting of the ton^, in which they are 
universally and instinctively uttered, and which may be 
regarded as the primitive and natural language of man. 

It is in its reference to these original sounds, which we 
shall call th$ inetiitctive tones of nature, that the empire 
of music over the feelings is founded. If we attend to 


.could only conceive of him as a being infinitely 
and infinitely good. He added^ that 
this quality of the divine nature inspired 


them, we shall find that tliey may all be deferred to the 
gradations of the musical scale. 

It has been observed, that injt^e tones of woe, we in¬ 
variably recoguice the minor 3d, and in tbose^of joy, or 
exultation, the harmony of the m^or. If four minor 3ds 
be combined, they form the chord of the extreme flat 7tb» 
which excites in us fear aii&algyn ^ because it is a clutter 
of sounds, indicating rage and ferocity. These tones 

^ ft 

escape us in the ebullitions of our worst passions, and are 
heard in the savage murmurs of wild beasts. 

When the minor 3d forms the 7tb of the relative key, 
by being compounded with brighter sounds, it loses much 
of. the melancholy which before characterized it, and 
becomes highly sympathetic. *W'e never fall to utter this 
tone in moments of the greatest interest, and it may be. 
regarded as the most afieeting chord in music. ^ 

It is the business, then, of the composer, tb supply the 
modulation by which the ppssions n^ay be awakened; but 
much of the effect produced on the auditor, will depend 
upon the mode in wbidi this uiodulatiou is given. 

It should, therefore, be the object of the instrumeota^ 
as well as the vocal performer, to copy the manner in 
which the instinctive tones are uttered; and the power 
of either to move us, will be in proportion to his jnit 
•ooceptioD of the sentiment of bis author, and bis skill 
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I 


initl with fiuch confidence and joy^ that 
could have wriljten even a Miserere in teripo 


dUegro. 


I 


For ihy own pact^ 1 think these i^ia&^es 
rather too much in the German style. Tmeaii, 

f 

that^tbey are, often, too much loaded with 
accompaniments, which injure,^ in some de¬ 
gree, the effect of die air. * 

They ‘are fourteen in number. Some of 


Item composed during that unfortunate period 
1Sir the house of Aiisti^ the seven years war, 
breathe a truly martial ardour; they rosein> 
ble, in this respect, the sublime odes which 
the cMebrated tragic poet, Collin,* poured 
forth extempore, on the approach of the 
French army, in 1809.' 


c 

i 

g 

m giving to tiiat seotiment the tone which nature has 
aigned to it. 

t « 

The 8U{>eriority of modern music arises, in a great de¬ 
gree, from the increased atteutioo which iias been paid to 

the philosophy of the art; and we are confident that 

* 

^ects, stIU more novel and interesting, will be produced, 
ia proportion as its principles are more closely studied, 
and more correctly O. 

* For an account of this poet, see roadamc de Stael’s 
‘ Germany,' part ii. chap. 25. T. 
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Mr DEAR Lou A, ' 

® • 

It remained for me to speak of our au« 
this’s greatest work> The t^reation. It is the 
poem of music. «^u^must know that I 
hare communicated the contents of my letteta 
to a lady of Vienuaj who has taken refuge hr 
these mountains, like many oUiei^ of the first 
families of ^at unfortunate*city. The s^re^ 

« ^ 4 

tafy of this lady transcribes my lettenr; audF 
thus spares me what 1 consider the' most di^ 
agreeable of all tiresome .things—tbe*goiug 
twice over the same ideas. I told her 1 
should be o^iged to skiia over the QretUumt 
which 1 hayi not heard more than once or 


twice. <5,^^lJ^'^d‘Ae, " I will undertake' 


this ie 



frieud^ 


ss 




a few polite n^ectiohs: " Da you think me 

■' " " ■ of writing to an 


then inc^able,** said she, 

0 
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- s ' 

]Pat|siiUii who is fond of you, and 

«/ B 

isball a})D!#,grOi| to do, will bt^ to correct ^fvfvne 
of the verbal errors of my letter; bi t be 

^ . 4 \ 

^ M ^ ^ ^ M ^ 


j'-y:;. 


indeed. Sir ; the utmost j 


*V 


cahefuA not ■ tOc meddle too much witJt 
ide^i'that b alLl ask of you.” 

: This preamble is. as you see. a piece of 


ti^chenr towaMs her. Do not faif. then, to 

s . 

repTy to the letter on the CreaUon, and above 

all things, criticise it without mercy. ^ Say 

that my style is efTeminatie, that ! am lost in 

«> . 

liiinutis. that 1 see effects which have never 
existed, bat in my own fancy rand take parti* 
cular care to reply promptly, in order to pre¬ 
vent any idea of ceUusiou-between us. Your 
c^ffcisms will procure ^ here some' charming 
sallies of vivacity. 



Letter xvm. 


Salzburg, May 91, 1809< 

We are always complaining, my friend^ 
that we have aome into*fhe world too late, 

, that we have to admire only what is ipast, 
and are contemporary with nothing great 
in the arts. But, grdat nveii are like- the 
summits t>f the Alps ; when you are in the 
valley of Charaouhy, Mont Blanc itsellj 
amidst neighbouring summits covered like 
it with snow, seems no more than any other 
lofty mountain; but when, on your, return 
to Lausanne, you see it towering abowe every 
thing that surrounds it ; *when, at ^ atill 
j^reatcT distance, -in^the plains of France, 
after every other Ttioi^tjli^^^has disappeared, 
you still behold in’t^ this, enormous 

>Yhite mass,, you 'i«co^ise the' Colossus of 

the anpidSt woi^.How hare you'Ieamed 
in Priift^>v 


prec 



e 



souls as ytfu are, >t6 ’ ap> 
hius of Molieri^f—by ezpe- 
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fionce only—<by ^ceding that^ after a centui'y 

'ipB^'alone still rises above 
horisoii/' ''‘W^are in ilie same situationf^ith 
respect to music^ as the Parisians of thdf tiCilc 
of'Ixftiis XIV.< •were with respefct to ^iterJ?- 
ture. The coostellafion of great men is 
but jest set. ^ 

‘^one of the academicians Jiave produced 
a more celebrated work than the Creation, 
which will probably descend to posterity.' 

I am of opinion tlmt' Pergolese's^ Stabat 
Mater, and one of his interludes, < that the 
Bwna Figluola, and the Dido of Ptccini, the 
Barber of Seville, and the JFVascatajia of Poe- 
si^o, the Matriimnio eegreto, and the IJo- 
ratii of Cimarosa, th^ Don Juan, aud the 
Figaro of Mozart, the Miserere of Jomelli, 
and a ^ew other ^orks, will bear it faithful 
company. • 

You shall hear,, my friend, what we 
Jiat Yienha admire in this work. Recollect, 
^thti^'ti^;[-propoil4oa facility with >ylrich 

I^coi^,rpnde?t,my ideaajtMis^l^ibl^ 

MiiV8<ir«iig of atpSMor 

will ba the 
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by the post from Vienna to ParU;'»*to that 
'e^mful Paria^ where they think-Aat vhat 
ca^ot be comprehended a^ on^,'and with- 
ow efibrt, ia not wortli taking the trouble to 
_:ni(TftH^tamlt The case is always very'plain; 
vlioii the alternative tai, either that he who 
nddresse^you ia a foob or that there is some 
little ccfiriciil^ou your^part, you never he- 
in )our decision, 

^4ng before Haydn rcAe to the Creation^ 
ho hu(' composed (in 1774) an oratorio en- 
tilleil Tqbiafi, an indifferent perforinance, two 
or tit e passages of which only, announce the 
great master. You know that, while in-Lon- 
>ion. llayd’ was struck wfth Handel's music : 
bo lonrncd from the «works of the English 
ntusician the art of being majestic. One 
(lay at Prince Schwartze\^erg’s, when Han¬ 
del’s Messiah was performed, upon e:tpress- 
ing my admiration* of ghe of the sublime 
choruses of tbah work, Haydit said to me 
thoughtfully, ''Tide is the father of us 
all." ‘ J$ ..." 


alt. ' •«' 

i am CQnviocfid that if he had not vtu* 
died Handel, he wouW never have virritien 

^3 
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thovOreation: his genius was fired by that 
o(4ls •lElQ|iSter. '.It was remarked by every 

a ’ <• 

one here^^dkfiat’atter his return fi^om LoriCion, 
there was more grandeur in his ideas 


u 


* Haydn wu present at the performance in Westminster 
Abbey^'ia mi* rad there heard, for the first time, 
oC an orcheiiUa of more thait a thousand per- 
feriatra^iris. ^ ^ 


/ s 


Violins 

250 

^boes 

40 

Voc*w 

Violas 

fiO 

Bassoons 

40 

Trebles 100 

Violoncellos 

60 

< Homs • 

12 

Altos 02 

Doable Basses 

27 

. Trumpets 

14 

Tenor^ 152 



Trombones 

12 

Basses 159 

Drams 

8. 

Organ 1. 

Total 

1877. 


This vast astemblagec* attracted persons from the most 
distant parts of Europe, who returned gratified by the 

9 

exOaordioary effects iriiicli (hey had heard. Thr union 
of so maoy voices and iostnlBcnts, in one band, forms 
an epoch in the bistt>ry of the art. The writer 

9 g 

noticed two eircumstances worthy of remark. 1 . The 
great softness widi n'hlbh tbe^ songs .were executed. 
AlAosgh 377 strii^cd tnrtmraeats accompanied the single 
eok^ sack was the lightness of th^ did 

not*ovypowey> •*» incoapK^e g^t extent 

of the fi>«y 

wen^diffbaed ttewl^.'the atnW8plH^'Mt|a.<&jlletely 
,No singli'instninKnt.wst htf|Mj butadl warp 
hhNiM togettcr is the aoftcft sboweta of hanaony. 



I 

thoTt, approached, as tat as is pennUied 
r^bumau genius, the unaUGdnaH'Ql^p^jject of 
Ui^songs. Huidel is sinr^Va iV'his iMcom- 
puiiments are written in three parts only; 
(\> use* a Neapolitan phsase of Pluck’s, 

I 

• ; 

S. The ibud* peril, wbieh^'it tvai thought woirfd 
liave been too Tioleot for the ear to fuitain. Ml 
fgi^hort of that breadth of tone in the bass, which was 
desired^ The foundation wa» too slight for so vast a 
supeistructure; there was not a sufficient mass of sound 
m the lower pai t,—nor did it sink deep enough* 

^ ffi 

The iiisti unirnts at picseot known, are inadequate 
lo pour upon the orchestra that volume of sound, which 
the pieces of the gieat German composers demand. It 
if in the lower regions of the Arale, that we are most 
deficient in power. One or t^ro octaves have been added 
to hs height, during the Ast Century, but no one has 
yet dared Uie ' unfathomable depths' of haimmiy. Tlie 
uu^ltude of sound desired, mi^t perhaps be^ obtained 
by oousing large bodies to revolve in the alt by means of 
machinery. The note produced yould depend on their 
form, ahd the degree of rapidity yntfa which they weie 
whirled. -‘Imtidhse MbCs upon the principle of the trom¬ 
bone might ,b« J^hrhi^ by the same means, so as to 
ill irinif tTrn.wtrt|i^*wniT'lhnf^initnimrnt It is only by 
ineabBof en^aeV e#fmi hind, that the grand orchestra 
can be brought'tC j^hklbctlCn, or thiafoll effect of many 
awful cofflbioations of the modern art diapla/ed. O. 

« A 



m 

pot .a .jBftte that' 4 oe^ dram 

“PWfiog -itt bis U 9 C 
i>f biww^y of 'vjSMh 

hftt 4.jswe^e^ even sMp|»rier to tbwt of the 
bupMW^Pjioe. ^xfieitoefiL ^ «tn|dorea/aAtes^ 
only 11) the first paswges of the iliafr«moniQ 
•fgrt^ Moi)^ 0^ ^ other band«. make^ 

.ujs^ -th«p. 

Orot^rto ivftt originally invented in 
Id^ji^by $t. Philip cNeri^ for the purpottrof 
liy^epiqg a soipeyrhat profane zeal in Rome^ 

^ r ^ 

1 )/ g^tiiyii^ the senses with the inte|Mt and 
voluptuousness of the drama. ^ < '1 

e 

l^fore the time of Haydo/ it was thought 

^ A 

to havp obtained perfection in the hands of 
Xl|lprceUo^ Hasse, andHaudeh who have writ* 
ten so many^ imd sucbaublime ones. Zingai* 
i^li’S D^metkm Jiepmdemj whiph Is pOf* 
CpunungatParis^^and which pleases yd^« sot- 
witi^andin^ t;^^mertted rtihtitaittipsi, is no 

,«!»#> I 

of 





upic, 

«)ipnwdn pf^thM of 



2S3 

the theatre. The oratarhM fit Handel ‘and 
j^arcdlo have>^a in atgip«| ei^ ; 
an^iWeigi. haa done the satdl^ 
on^toria of the Raaaion. The Italians of the 
present da^f, contrary^ have thought 

the oratorio v^f near*to the opera. Haydn 
intended to follow the,£anperj but his ardent 
genius conld &el no eeth^^sMsifn except when 

employed upon its own productions. 

# % 

of Haydn's frieods*was the Baron Von 
Smeten, the emperor's Ubrariaa« every learned 
man^^ev^n in music, and a Uderahle composer. 
The bason was of opinion that music, ‘ which 
suoeeeds so well in expressing the passions, 
might also describe the objects of nature, by 
awakening in the mipd of the auditor the 
emotions which these objects occasion. Men 
admire the sun; by exching, tiim*ef9rej the 
highest^degree of admim^ion, we*shall reoal 
the ide^o^thesun.* This "mode of reasoning 
may.*a{q|f«ar;lhSl|^^ aupefdchti* ^ but M. Von 

to bis hdlh'h tittered pas* 

sages of tho g 4 dh« whre to'he met 

with in the works'of the gfteet mastiBh, yet the 
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lumVcst of this remained oil, the whole 
**"*®'*^^ ^,^9*^«>posed to^^hn to be the 

and the invitation was^jte- 
eqtfed. ■’ k % ^ t 

Haodet might have fou^d^Un fltc works of 
Milton the subject of the oratorio of the Crea¬ 
tion; but, I know not jrhy, that great com- 
poaer* did not, avi 4 j^ bimsdf of it. I^dl^ 

tecond oratorio from the text of 
Miltoil; and when Haydn finally quitted ISJjf. 
doUj Sidomon the professor gave him 
WOrda Haydn brought them with^^im to 
Vienna, without much intention of making use 
of tbfem; but M. Von Swieten,* to encourage 
him, not only transited the English text into 


Gennan, but added choruses, airs, and duets, 
in order that his friend's talent niight have 


more frequent opportunities Of displaying' it- 
selff * ' 


• DdOle, though ht of whom 

he is often «n uBsacSes^ cfosiderud u 

•ccopyiftgto T. 

f /{hn osi^ast ASftdu ^V^hi ueehniastt, tbst 
I twiA t Mwfifcu 4^^ Ip be eormtg ud haveg 


^5 


> * 

Haydn was sixty^three years old when h« 
undertook’ this ^eat worfc/^j em¬ 

ployed two whole years i^pon^l^* When 
urged to bring it to a conclusion, he calmly 

'' *I spedd much time over dt, be- 

0 

intend it to laSt a long time/' 

III the* beginning of the year 1798> tibe 
oratorio was completed j%and, in the follow¬ 
ing Lent, it was performed, for the hrst Ume, 
iiT'ttle rooms of the Sch^artzenberg palace, 
at the expense of the DUe^nti society, who 
had feqpested it from the author. 


^replied, 
cause 1 


therefore, turned it as above. 'Vfae French is as follows: 

Du vivaot de Handel, Miltoa avait fait pour ce grand 
compositeur un oratorio intitule la Creation du Mond^ 
qui, je ne sais pourquoi, ne iut pas mi-> en^musique,” 

I am equally at a loss to irnddlsUnd who tb^ IjgdUjf 
liere spoken of is. In the score nosr befbie me, puV^ 
• lisbed at Vienna, under Hyydn's <^d direction, the English^ 
words are evidently translated from the German. In 
the chmrusf “ The b^rena •<« telling the gloiyl of God," 

I 4 

the 




has been eon 


Tige. sagt es der Tbg; 
iahi aooaease h; attempt to 


follow the German arrtagement of the wordb. T. 
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,Who ^catt the applaiwe, the de- 

of this society. J was 
presoiit r^an assure you, 1 aeyer 'wit- 
nqifld "such a scene. The ftower of the lite- 
raiy and musical 8ocidfg9r<ctf 'Vienna^ were^ 

a^mbled in the room^ which was well 

% 

adapted to the purpose^ and Haydn himself 
diiSMded the orchestra. The ^ost profound 
fidlsbf^j the most scrupulous attention, a sen¬ 
timent,' 1 might almost say, of religioufin''c- 
apect, were the dUpositions which prevailed 
when the first stroke of the bow was griven. 
The general expectation was not disappoint¬ 
ed. A long train of beauties, to that mo¬ 
ment unknown, uhfolded themselves before 
us; our minds, overcojne with pleasure and 
admiration, experienced, during two succes¬ 
sive hpiirs, what *|^ey had rarely ^!t,—a 
happy existence, produced l>y deri&, ever 


lively, ever renew^ and hever disappointed. 

You talk sQ much in of Pdilk, 

^nd duserlp^on; ,nni^0- 

lo^ for] a .^pr^sMod' riipQl|pn^tariptive 


mnidc. a^.descri^|biat, go hand 

^ni,baDd, and t^ would die of inani- 




«3t 

tion^ if stripped of all did itot belong* 
to iti 

A strong objection may be raised against 
descriptive music. Some unla^y wag may 
say^ in tha words^pf Vdltaire^ , 

t » 

Mau«, «ntre nous» je croft que vous n'cnrtei pts. 

They who. believe in the real presence, 
reason as folltArs: Evefy one roust be sen¬ 
sibly music may imitate nature in two 
ways; by physical, and by sentimental imi¬ 
tation. • You remember ill the Nozze di Fi¬ 
garo* tlie tin, tin, and the don, don, by 
which Susanna so humourously mimics the 
sound of Count Almavi^*s bell, when he 

summoned her husband for some long com- 
% 

mis^n. in the duet.* 

Se a caso mallama 
‘ Tt cbiaiSa. drc. 

• a 

This is physical imitation. In a German 
opera, a st^d 'fellow ffdls asleep on the 
stage, .at^ihe ^Mndow. sings a 

duel .witif The physical imitation 

of the snOirf% ofl'lt’ha hu^Mkftd. forms a hu¬ 
mourous bass to tEe soft things which the 
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lover is addressing to the wife : here again 
ii’an cad^ imitation of nature* 

This direct^imitation amuses for a moment, 
but soon tires. In the sixteenth century, 
some the Italian masters ' made Aiis species 
of imitation the basis &f a whole opera. In 
the Podesta di CoUnmla, the professor Melani 
has inserted the foUx^wing air^ during which 
the whole orchestra imitates the animals men¬ 


tioned in'it. 


TUor U granocbielh oel pantaao 
Per allegrern caota, qut, qu&, rt; 
Tribbia il griUo, Ui, tri^ tri; 
L’agneUioo fa hk, bi ; 
L'ttsignuolo^ chiik, cidik, cbiik; 

£d il gal curl cbl, chU 


The learned will tell you that in ancient times 
Aristophanes employed this kind of imitation 
on the theatre.f Haydn has used Bb' with 
great moderation in the Creation, and the 


. .I ' . — 

^Tbatiff^-ofNaturea^ ' T. 

tTfae verses in tbe play of *1116 nre Imown to 
every school-boy. 

BATPAXOI. Pesoas. T. 


V 


4 
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V'our Seasons. He has fpren, for instance^ 
most beautifully, the cooing of tl^A^oves;* 
but he resolutely opposed *’ the descriptiTe 
baron, who was desirous of hearing also the 
croaking of*the frogs. 

In music, the best •physical imitation is, 
perhaps, that which only just indicates its 
object; whichT shews it to^us through a Teil, 
and abstains from scrupulously represenUng 
nature exactly as she is. This kind of imita¬ 
tion is the perfection of the descriptive depart¬ 
ment. ^luck has givens a pleasing instance 
of it in the air of The PUgrim of Mecca, which 
resembles the murmur of a brook. Handel 
has imitated the tranquil fall of the snow, the 
[lakes of which gently^ descend to the silent 
emrth if and Marcello has surpassed every 
rival in his cantata of Calihto Iransfonried into 
a bear. 

* Hie beauty of tbe* iiaitative passage, is nearly lost by 
the injudicious crrMgeigeQt of the English woids. Tbe 
literal translation of jdla Mjginal is 

* And sweetly—coo tender turtle-doves. T. 

% 

% • 

t We believe no such patsage is to be fojud in his 
works. O. 
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The spectator shudders at the ferocity of 
4hesat^^ acc<Hi^>animent^ which represents 
Che cries of C^e Vurious hear^ at the moment 

J 

when Jano transforms the unfortunate nym'ph 

into a hruel and pitiless brofe. 

% 

It h this species of 'imitation which Haydn 
has carried to perfecrion. You are aware^ 
my' friend, that all<^e arts aiCf founded, to a 
certain degree, on what is not true: an obscure 
doctrine, notwithstanding its apparent clears 
tioai, but from which the most important prm- 
af|des are derived. It is thus that fr'ORi a dark 
grhtto springs the river which is to water vast 
provinces. We will one day discuss this sub¬ 
ject more at length. 

You have more pleasure in seeing a beaurifUl 
picture of the garden of the Tuileries, than in 
beholding the same garden, faithfully l||^ted, 
from one of the miirors of the chateau. Yet 
the scene displayed in the mirror has far more 
variety of colouring then the )Mdnting, were it 
the work erf Claude £<orraia'£ Ae 6gures have 
motion; every thing is more frUe to nature: 
itiU you eaniK^ help preferring the picture. A 
ekjlfty l^ist never d^fkVMs from that degree 



of falsity vhich is allo'wsd in thti art be pro¬ 
fesses. He is web aware by 

imitating nurture to such adegtee'as to produce 
deception, that the afts give pleasure: be 
makes a* distinction between,those afx^urate 
daubs calljcd eye-traps^ and the St. Cecilia of 
Raphael.. 

Imitation should produce the effect wdiich 
the object imitated would have upon us, 
did'jt strike us in those • fortunate moments 
of sensibility and enjoyment which awaken 
the paslions. 

So much for the p^sical imitation of nature 
by rouric. 

The other kind of iftitatiou, which we 
shall denomiaate sentimental, (if you do not 
think the term too ridiculous) retraces not 
tbing^but the feelings which they ^inspire. 
The * 

Delh! Slgnose I 

sung by^Paolino to the MUUrimonio aegreto, 
does not deacrilM the dutress of a 

who seeahUi carried off by a great lord, 

but It paints a b^fbund an^ tender sadness. 
I'he words puticUlarise this tenderness,, draw 

m 
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not to laugh ? It is a German idea ^ith which 
1 am going to present ybu^ 1 hige been 
reading in or The EUdive ^^taixes of 

Gdthe> the following 

figment of a letter of TtthiUa. 


** In tba evening, 1 wept to the opera with 
the captain, it began than in our liftle 
town, and we could not talk without belngf^ 
dveiheard. We iusensibl^p began to examine 
the company who surrounded us. I wished to 
work^ apd asked the captain for my bag. He 


gave H me, but entreated me, in a low voice^ 
not to take out my net. i assure you, said 
be, that to work in an ppara-box will appear 
rklioulous at Muuicb, at iMamhmk it is all very 


well. I had already got my purse in one 
hancUaj^ the little bobbin of gold thread ip 
theot^ and waa. going* to h^gin my work. 
'Stay/'emd tbe captmn^• alarmed, 'I will 
tell yon a story about gold thread bobbins.*— 
" la it a faiiyjiaJj^*»-%U'p|brl 4 jiiately it is not.* 
“ 1 u as ipYj^dtarily comp<tr|pg the sensi¬ 
bility of each ^,the specta^rs Wfap sumrand 
us, to your tittle bobbj^^f gold tbre^. *T!$d 
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bobbin, yvhich is in the mind of each of those 
M^ho have tidcen a ticket^ is more or less sup¬ 
plied vtithgoldtbVead. The enchanter JSIo 2 art 
must seize by his ma^c sounds the end of 
this thread ; the^ossessor of the bobbin then 
bogips to feeb and continues to do so as lon|r 
as the golden thread is whiding off his bobbin. 
Bui no sooner is it exhausted, no sooner does 
tlie <mi)sdcian paint a degree of emotion which 
the auditor has never experienced, than, crack f 
away goes the thread, and the interest of the 
auditor expires. The furniture of thej^obbin 
consists in the recollections of an impassioned 
heart. Of what use is all the talent of Mozart 
when exerted on unfhrnUhed bobbins f 

"Take Turcaret* to the Matrimonio segreto; 
however abundant tlte gold thread on bis 
coat, tbpre is very *11106 on the bob^^o, to 
which we cbmpare his'mind : soon w^ it be 
exhausted, and Tuitaret tired of the 

s^hs of Curo^i^ ^ And very naturally. What 

llll t l I . . ■ I I 

* Tun'arft i» fhs principal clisrwter In Le Sagc’wcele- 
yrs^ tlM aamok.-wrltten fe Girlie tht/arnur$» 

▼eiN^.DfFrilbce* T. 

% 

XA 


sympathy ckn he feel with her recollections ? 

4 

What are the strongest emotions*' ij^bich he 
has expeneiiced. The veAtimi of finding 
himself taken in for a la^e sum in some bank¬ 
ruptcy ; *the misfortune of *seeing"the fine 

a 

varnish of his charidl scratched.by a cart; 

these are'^the sorrows which would call forth 

• * • ' * 
his sensibility.^ For thpk rest^ he has had' a 

good dinner^ is in good spirits, and would 
llktfa country-dance.. Ifis wife, on the con- 
trai-y, who is seated by hini, and who has 
lost adored lover in the last campaign, 
comes to the performance without any expecta¬ 
tion of pleasure, from mere considerations of 

% 

propriety. She is pale; her eye fixes on 
nothing with interest: she takes but little at 
first, in the situation of Caroline. 

# 

'' The daughter of Getpnimo has her lover 

. • 

with her; he is alive, liow can she be un- 

. # • 

happy? The mhsio becomes almost intolerable 

.. > . ... 

'to this su^rin^ heart. Which would gladly re- 

♦ 4 

linquish ita Sensibilityr The magician has 

* c 

great difhculty in seizing the golden thread ; 

•• A 

but, at length, she becomss attentive, her 

s * * $ 

a 3 
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,eye fixes, and becomes moist. ■ The profound 
distre^ expressed in the air 

< ; Peh! Signore! 

4 

begins Jto affeqj her. Her tears ere on the 
point of flowing; shcois embarrassed to con¬ 
ceal them from her husband, who i$ dropping 
asihep, and who would think all this emotion 
vi^y silly. The composer wifi lead this poor 
afflicted spirit wherever lie chooses; V'lariy 
tears will it cost her: long will the golden 
thread last. Look at the people about you; 

read in their eyes. The performance 

began.*’ 

When music succeeds in ponrtrayihg ima¬ 
gery, as the stillness of a fine summer’s night, 
for instance, we say that it is picturesque. The 

e • 

Creatum is the most beautiful work, of this 

kind, as Don Jnan, ahd the Mahimonio 

% • 

segreto, are the finest examples of expressive 

music. 


The Creation commences with an overture 

$ 

representing Chaos. The ear is struck vith a 
^ and. mdedbite noise, with inarticulate 




9 

sounds, with notes destitute of any perceptible 
melody. Some frag;inents of agreeable 
passages are next perceive^ but still imper* 
fectly formed, and always depri\«d of cadence.. 

Afterwards follow half-formed images, some 

# ^ 

grave, others tender : ^every thing mingled ; 
the agre^blc and the powerful succeed each 
other accidentally ; the great borders on the 

little ; tlie atisfere. and \lie cheerful are con- 

« 

•fowided together. An ^seinblage the most 

singular of all the tigures of music, of trills, 

$ 

digbts,* mordenli, syncope, discords, give, it 

0 • 

is said, a very good idea of Chaos.* 

* The ^vriter of these notes gave a ^hort description of 
the chaos, iu a transmitted to the 

Monthly Magazine, for March, 1811, which is here quoted, 
for the. purpose of shewing |jow Yery siuylar were the 
sensations produced upon his mind upon heaiiug this ex¬ 
traordinary coot position. , 

Were it necessary Co bring Tarther iUustrations of the 
superior powers o( the new music, compared with that of 
the ancients, we might attempt a description of the Chaos, 
which .opens the work we have been quoting* 

It commences witji aii the known instruments, dis¬ 
played iu 23 distinct parts* AAer these are amalgamated 
in one tremendous note, a slight motion is made i>ercep- 

R 4 . 
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It is my imagination which tells me this, 
i admire the talent of the artist: I recognise 
in his performance every thing that 1 have 

s 

mentioned; 'I may admits that probably it 
could not be better done: but still 1 would 
ask baron Von Swieteiu who formed the idea 

• A 

of tilts symphony: ''Is it possible to describe 

‘ ---i - r __ _- -m ^-1-1- 

4 

4 4 

4 

tibic in the lower parts of the band, to represeu'E tile 
rude masses of nature in a state of Chaos. Amidst this 
turbid modulation, tbe bassoon is the (irst that liiakes an 
effort to rise, ami extricate itself from the cuo'ibrous 
mass. The sort of motion with which it ascends, commu- 
nicates a like disposition to the surrounding materials, 
but which Is stifled by the failing of the double basses, 
and the contra Ja^oUo. 

*' In this mingled confusion, '4be ciarionett struggles with 
more Success, and the ethereal flutes escape into air. 

A disposiiioQ veisgiog to order is seen and felt, sind every 

* ® * 
resolution woidd intimite shape, and adjustment, but nut 

ft concord ensues! ■ After the volcanic eruptions of Ute 

elafini and tromboni, some arrangement is promised; 

a precipitatien foilorrs of the discordant sounds, and leaves 

4 ' r 

a misty efftot that happily expresses the ' spirit of God 

• I p 

fnoviiig uj^li the face of the wftters.' At the flat ‘Let 

S * *4 

ibete be light!' the inatraments aie' unmuted,^, and 
fbe ppdieace »■ logt in the r^lgente of the 

iw/ G, 
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the Chaos by music P Would any one wh6 
had not received a previous intimation, re* 
cognise .the Chaos in this oiertiire?” I will 

candidly confess one thing, whfch is, that in 

» ♦ 

a ballet which Vigan6 caused tQ be p^ormed 
at Milan, and in whi^h he has represehted 
Prometheus inspiring with souls human 

4* 

beings not yet raised 'above the brutes, this 
chhotic music, illustrated by ^le dancing of 
iihrea charming actresses, expressing with per*. 

9 

feet nature the first dawaof sentiment in the 
mind of beauty; 1 will confess, I say, that 
this commentary has displayed to me all 
the merit of this symphony; 1 now understand 
and derive much pleasure from it. All the 
other music of the Prometheus appeared 
to me insignificant and tiresome in compa¬ 
rison. • 

, • 

After having seen Vigano’s baHet, which 
drew all Italy to it, *I said ‘to myself,—in the 
Chaotic symphogy, the themes not being re¬ 
solved,- there is no melody ; consequently no 

4 ‘ 

gratification for tlje ear ; consequently no 
music. It is as if you should require a painter 
to represent a perfectly dark nighi, a total 
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absence of light Wpuld a piece ol canvas 
m a Iramc, let it be as black as it would, be a 
picture? ^ 

Music reappears in all hercharaisin Haydn's 
oratorio. when the angels begin to relate 
the great work of tbe Creation. We soon 
come to the passage which describes the. crea¬ 
tion of light. 


And God taid ; let t/f.tre be- light! and there was light *' 


It must be confessed that nothing can have a 
grander effect. Before this fiat of the Creator, 
the musician has gradually diminished the 
chords; be introduces the unison, and the 

r 

piano still growing softer, as the suspended 
cadence approaches :«^at last this cadence 
bursts ^rth in the most sonorous manner at 
the WRords, 

AndHJUre tnM Hgkt r 


This burst of the wholo orchestra in the 
resounding key of C, accompanied with all 
the harmony possible, and prepared by the 
gradual &dhig of the so'unds, actually pro¬ 
duces upon us, at a first representation, the 



of a tliousuncl torches suddenly Hashing^ 

♦ t 

li^ht into a dark cavern. ' ‘ 

The faithful angels afterwardjr describe, in 
a ftigued passage, the r^gc of Satan arid his 
accomplices precipitated int^ a»—^yss of • 
torments by tlie hand of him whom they hate. 

Here MiTtoii has a rival. Haydn employs 

% 

profusely all that is disagreeable in the en^ 
^armonic genus ; horrible discords, strange mo¬ 
dulations, and chords of the diminished seventh. 

4 

The harshness of the woids further increases 

4 

tile lirorfors of this cliorus. We shudder, but the 

% 

music begins to describe the beauties of the. 
newly-created earth, the celestial freshness 
of the first verdure which adorned the world, 
and our minds are *at length tranquillized. 

The air which Haydn has chosen ip describe 

# 

the groves of Paradise might have been, it is 
true, of a less common character. There 
wants here, a little of the heavenly melody 
of the Italian ^hool. But, in the return of 

the air, Haydn reinforces it with so much 

^ ^ 

skill, the harmony which accompanies it is 
so noble, that one must hafe in one’s recol- 



jbletlion^ the airs of Saccbini, to feel that thch 
is any deficiency in this.* 

The delightful retreat of Adam and hi>< 
companion is distnrbed by a tempest; the 



* We confess we are surprised Unit the author should set 

up as a model of iiuttaffoo, a $(vK so puerile as the 

Italian* The writers of this school have fancied tliat 

melody was a distinct,'and superior att, aud bav^o even 

.endeavoured to disengage it from harmony* 

If we look into th^ compositiond of the luvt centuiy, 

we cannot but notice the uieagerness of the accbmpani- 

ment* It was a notion with them, that a full chord would 

• 

orerload, and destroy the melody, and we accordingly 
find all the works of that period, of a %ht, and dimsy 
texture, wholly devoid of that strength, and force, which 
characterize the German srhooi. To the latter wc aie 
indebted for all the discoveries in harmony;—for those 
new admixtures of sound, which have exploded the absurd 
phraseology Qf chords b/ mppo$ition,’retardati9n, MUfpen- 

«i«n, and the like. * 

( • 

As for the air here referred to, it is not to iw found 
ID the Oratorio. The description s>f the groves occurs 
in the last pact of. the song, •• With verdure clad," 
which he criticises in the following page, and we know of 
no other* Did such a •ong c^ist in the original % manu¬ 
script 1 Os 
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wiuds are heard to roar; th^thunder splits 
car^ and resounds at a distance in pro¬ 
longed rollings ; the hail diallers on the 
leaves; and, lastly, the snow soAly descends 
ill large flakes to the silent eartfak 

Floods of the most brilliant and majestic 

harmony eu^oinpass these descriptions. The 

• * 

songs of the'archangel ^abricl, especially, 
who is the Coiypliocus, display, in the midst 
oT the choruses, uiicomtnon energy and 
beauty. 

One ot the airs is employed in representing 
the etfects of the waters, from the mighty, 
roaring billows of the agitated sea, to the 
little brook which gently murmurs at the 
bottom of Us valley. The little brook is given 
with uncommon felicity, but it must be con¬ 
fessed, that the very, idea Of an air intended 
to describe the effect of water has something 
singular in it, and ddes not‘promise any very 
high gratiiication* 

Correggio may be required to give the 
picture of a rayless night, or of a sky blazing 
with radiance in every direptioo. The idea 


f 
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but % Correg^o, noiwithstandipg 
its absurdity, wUL find m^us to introduce a 
thousand plea^ug accessories, and his ^^ork 

4 

will be agreeable. 

Som^^heRrt brilliant points are also dis¬ 
tinguished in the Creation: for instance,^an 

air of which Haydn was very (ond^nd which 

^ « » 

he had re‘cast threp times. 1(^ object is to 
describe the earth putting forth trees, plants, 
flowers, and odoriferous shrubs of every 4iiid. 
A tender, gay, and simple air would have 
been best suited to this purpose ; an^ 1 must 
confess I have always thought that,' in this 
favourite air of Haydn's, there was moreaflcc- 
tation'than grace add ingenuity.*' 

This air is followed ^y a brilliant fugUs, in 
which the angels praise the Creator, and wliiere 
Haydn, re^appeus^ with all his ad\antages. 
Thp repetition ^ the subject, which is the 
essence of the fitgw, '’has here the efleci 
of representing the zeal of 4he angei^ cele¬ 
brating, with united voices, their divine 
Creator. 

u • 

.Yon .next ptiss to the rising of the 
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*uti, which appears, for the first time, in 
airthe^mp of the .inost magnificent .spec- 
fade, which the eye of mnn can contem' 
plate.* 

It is folldwed by the ri»ng 
which silently advances through the clouds, 
and illumiu^s the night with her silver radi> 


* Perhaps there is aothiug m Dature^ which is capable 
of beiog well represented^ by s<fhiid> as light. , The 
answer of the bhod mao, wIiOj on being asked what idea 
he had of scarlet, replied^ that it was like the sound of a 
trumpet, is less absurd than may at first be apprehended. 
It should be obherved, that the chAacter of diflercnt instru¬ 
ments, dqieods not merely on the acnteiiess or gravity 
ot their tone, but, also, on the dcgiec of foice with 
which sounds are produced by them. If, ih Sir Isaac New* 
ton supposed, the impulse upon life nerves of the eye, pro- 
duced by colours, is similar m kind, or Uegiee, to that 
produced upon the ear }\y sounfi^, the impression upon 
the sensorium, or seat of sensation in the brain, will pro¬ 
bably be Uie same, oV so nearly so, tliat the ideas of the 
respective external objects will be associated in the nuad. 
According to this theory, the different musical inatru- 
ments may be cbanibterised by correspondent colours, so 
as fo be fancifully classed in the following manner: 

9 
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ftbce. It wiii be observed^ that a whole d 
must be passed OTer« otherwise the rising a ^ 

- ft 

• ^ 

Wind InMtrumentt. Stringed Tn$trument$. 


TromboA( .. ^t)eep R«d 
Trumpet . Scarlet 
Oarionette Oraege 


VioUn 

Viola 

Violoacello 


Pink 

Rose 

Red 


Oboe Yellon-J * Double l^aw | 

BsMoon (Alto) Deep fellow '• 

Flute Sky Bhie 

Diapaaon DeepS^r Blue *■ 

^ubleDtapaaoo Purple 
Horp Viofet 


The8ini(fiiui in the Creation, wbicb lepresenta the rising 
of the sun, is an exemplification of this theory. In the 
commencement of this piece, our attention is attracted 
by^a soft streaming note from the violins, which is scarcely 
discernible, till the rays of sound which issue from ihe 
second violin, diverge into the chord of the second,'to 
which is gradoaily imparted a greater folnebs of colour 
as the violas and violqncellos steal in with expanding 
harmony. ^ 

At the fifth bar, tb« Oboes 4>egin to sbed their yellow 
lustre, while the flute 'silvers the mounting jays of the 
.violin. As the notes continue a^cendmg to the highest 
point of brightness, the orange, the scarlet, and the purple, 
nnite in tfaeiocrcaung bplendour; and the glorious orb Ut 
length appears refulgent witb all tte brightest bhams of 
harmony. " O 


I 
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sun could not be immediately succeeded 
bj^ihat of the moon ; but we are consideHng 
a descriptive poem, in which* transitions are 
every thing. The first part concludes with a 
chorus of angels. 

A charming hannonic*artifioe is observable 
in the finalef^of>this first part of the Creation. 
When arrived'at the ca^iice, • Haydn does 
not arrest the orchestra, as is sometimes the 
c^e in his symphonies, but*falls into moduIa> 
tions ascending by semi-topec. The transi- 
tionh afe reinforced by sonorous chords, which 
seem, at every bar, to announce this cadence, 
so inuc;h desired by the ear, but which is 
always delayed by some mo'dulation still more 
unexpected and beaiitifiil. Our astonishmc!)t 

4 

increases with our impatience; and, when the 
cadence at length arrives, if is saluted vith a 
general burst of applause. , 

The second op'ens with an air majestic 
in the beginning, liftenvards'gay> and tender 

* * o ♦ . -T 

touwfe the eoh<^)s]on, desci^ing the crea- 
tibrTof^the birds'^ The different characters of 
this air well represent the audacious eagle, 
wliicb^ just created^ seeins to spuro ttte earUi> 

f 
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and dart towards the sun, the gaiety of the 
lark^ 

( 

Cest toi,r)caBe aloaette, babitaate des airs! 

To meura en prelodant a tea tendres concerlB, 

r 

4 

the amdfbus doves, and lastly the plaintive 
nightingale. The accents of the songstress of 
the Night are imit^ ted as nci^r to nature as 
possible. ^ 

A beautiful trio represents the effect pro¬ 
duced by the immense whale, as he agitates 
the waves which arc separated by his enormous 
mass.* A well executed recitative shews us 
the generous courser, proudly neighing amidst 
vast meadows: the active and ferocious tyger, 
rapidly traversing the forests, aud gliding 


* Tbis is not aceprate Tbe trio represent^ with 
mimitablo grace, tbe gently ■loping bills, adorned with 
Ttrdure: tbe bass solo wbicU describes tbe vast inhabit¬ 
ants of tbe sea, follows'afterwards. 

t 

** Upiieav«<l Iroai the de^ tfa* immeose Leviathan 
Sports on tbe foaming wave." 

'The lashing of the tsul of this monster, and the dashing of 

I 

the spray, are adbiirabty given by the sonorous flourishes 
which st^t from the double basses. C. 
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between the trees; the fierce lion roars at a 
distance^ while the gentle sheep^ fearless of 
danger^ are peacefully feeding. 

An air^ full of power and dignity^ announces 
the creatioit of man. T^e mo^Ao^nt of the 
harmony^ which corresponds with the words 

“ Bihold’a Standit tlu Lord of alU" 

has been well preserved in the German. This 
languoge allows of an augmentative figure, 
which in French is ridiculous, but in German 

V 

is full of majesty. The text, literally trans* 
lated, is 

*' Behold man, Uie OMm/y, the kiog of nature!" 

The epithet added to the word man, repels 
every low and groveling idea, in order to con¬ 
centrate our attention ou the noblest, and 
most majestic attributes of the eilalted, and 
happy being, whoih the/Creator has just 
formed. 

The music increases in force and elevation 
at each of these last words, and makes a stf* 
perb cadence on **iAe king nature." It is 
impossible not to be struck with k. 
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Tke sec<Hid part of this ait, detcribw the 
Creation o£ the chaming Eve, that beautepas 

4 

Oreature, bora 'for lore. This teitnination 
of the air gives us an idea of Adam’s happi-' 
aess. lt^^s..JUiiTefMlly esteemed the finest 
pari of the Creattoir;«and, according to my 
ideas, the reason is, that Hay^ j^re returns 
to the empire of passions,' and that his 
subject was one of the greatest felicities 
of which the heart of man is susceptible < 

The tliird part of the Creatioa, is the short- 
est. It is a beautiful translation of the most 
pleasing part of Milton's poem. Haydn 
paints the transports of the first Md most 
innocent of attachihents, the tender conrerse 
of the first pair, and their pure and dread¬ 
less gratitude towards the infinite gootjness- 
which created tiiem, ami which seems to 
have created for them all nature. The 
most ardent joy bfeathea in every bar 6f the 
allegro. There is also apparent in this part, 
a devotion of a more ordinaiy kind, raingled 
with terror. 

Lastly ., a cbo][us, partly Jugued, and partly 
ideal> tesinluates this astonishing production 



with the same fire and tnajesiy with which it 
commenced.* 

' As our author has only spokbo - geny aU^ of the third 
part of this oratorio, we are tempted tocontlnu^the deserip- 
tion to the end. The air, wiiicb represents the Creatioh. 
of man, is r~tr~n^‘^jh* chef d'apvre of the piece. Cktrvr 
imi has copied the subject into^^a ode on the death 
Haydn, lie chorus *“ Achieved m tie gloriota worir" u a 
fugue of great strength, and power, ingeniously accom¬ 
panied iJ^the orchestra. The sinfonia which opens " the 
fair morn" of creation, is performed by a celestial hand 
of flutes, uud horus, aided by the sofl pizzicato of the 
stringecT iiistruraeots. This exquisite barmouv ascends to 
the heavealy vaulu with the praises of the blissful pair, 
and is joidpl^by a choir of angels, cliantiuu; "jor rrer 

kltutd be A<« power." * 

The distant effect of the responsive choir gi» es us an idea 

of apace, and amplitude, which nothing hut soft p’usi* can 
produce. It is like that misty atmosphere, <riists, 

io painting, introduce for the same purpose in their,designs. 
The duetto “ Graotful Consort” in our opiuiofl, is the most 

evqiMsite composition in thi work.* • It is fuU of tenderness 

% ^ 

and affection. 

The “dew dropping mom" .is^troduced by Jii in¬ 
spiring strain from the Fronch hom, which brealiu s the 
freshness of that "sweet hour of prime." The cliorus 
commences with the unfortOnate word “ einff' which 
would be better rendered, " PhAiaif the Lord ge voicet 
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Hayda hftd a singular advantage in the 
composition of the vhcal part. He had a^is 
disposal for th* sopruio^ one of the nnest 
female voices then existing, that of made» 
moiselle Gp^^rard. 

*f'his iriusic requires to be executed with 
grace, correctness, and expres^^ The least 
ornament would ent^ely change the character 
of the style. A Crivelli is absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; the graces of Tachinardi would K^rc be 
out of place. 


Tbe voices, heard anidst this clash of sooods, have 

a rich and noble effict. Tbe fugue which foU||||^ is strong 

and masterly. In tbe vHcluia part, the principal voices 

appear, in »olo, with Mgular beauty, and form a line 

% 

contrast to the masses of stAind, struck out by the or¬ 
chestra. 

The last word of the piece is also unfortunate ** His 
praise shall last for 19*^ and would be better rendered. 
** HUpraue $kail /mI fyf- ew€rmm" 

Tbe short e<HicuBsi«»i which terminate this divine 
Oratorio, leave the mud of the auditor lost in sacred awe 
at the aublimity of tbe^^ which Genius has dared to plan 
and to execute. G. 
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LETTER XIX. 

SaUbtp'g, Jutu 2, 180^. 

Mr FjnCm, 

0 

I RETURN to obr sub)e<^ * The Creation met 

•witl^npid success: all th^ papers of Germany 

^ve an account of the astonishing' effect 

which k had produced at* Vienna; and 'tlie 

score*, which was printed in a few weeks after- 

wards^ enabled the amateurs throughout Eu- 

% 

rope to form a judgment af it. The rapid sale 
which it experienced, added a few hundrcnl 
louis to the author's little fortune. The pub¬ 
lisher had placed GcrmaQ and English words 
under the music: they were transla\ed into 

a 

Swedish, French, Spanish, Bohemian, and 
Italian. The french version is pompously 
dull, as any one may ^perience at Uie Con¬ 
servatoire de la rue Berg^re. The author, 
hoWever, is not chargeable with the little 
effect produced by the Creation the first time 

» 4 



it was executed at Paris A few miautes 
before the performance beg^an at the Opera- 
house^ the infernal machine of the 3d N^Vose 
exploded in fhe rue St. Nicaiae. 

There are two Italian translations. The 
first, whiclT^ ridiculous^ has been printed 
under the Paris score. The other was superin¬ 
tended by Haydn ai^l the bardf^ on Swieten, 
andj though the ben, has only been printed 
under the small score for the piano, published 
by Artaria. The author, M. Carpani, is a 
roan of talent, and moreover an excellent con¬ 
noisseur in music. It was executed under the 
direction of himself and Haydn, at the house 
of one of those rar^ men who are wanting to 
the splendour of France: 1 mean, the prince 
Lobkowitz, who employs an illustrious life, 
and an immense fortune, in ebjoyin^ and pro¬ 
tecting the ^rts. 

Observe, that it,is impossible to judge of 
this music, which is* all harmony, unless that 
harmony be complete. A dozen sin^^rs or 
instruments collected round a piano-ft^, 
t)iem be as good as they may, would.'gi^ but 
a t£ry imperfe^^d^''^ it: whereas a good 
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voice, and a tolerable accompaniment^ are 
sufficient to enable us to enjoy the ^abai ALiter 
of F^rg^olese. This work of aHaydn's requires 
at least twenty-four voices, aud^sixty instru- 
me Prance, Italy,* Engl^^ Holland, 
and Russia, have hcar^it thus performed.’ 

Two thinj^are criticised in the Creation: 
the vocal part, and the^ueHal style of the 
piece. The songs are certainly above me- 
diocrjty, but 1 am of opinion wiUi the critics, 
that five or six of Sacchini's airs, thrown into 
this mass of harmony, would have imparted 

g 

a celestial grace, an ease and a dignity, which 

♦ 

we now seek in vain. Porpora or Singarelli 
would perhaps have ddne the recitatives 
bptter.* 


* Here again we entirely dissent from th9 antkor. Tn 
our opsiiiun, nothing |he arf contains is to be com¬ 
pared, for various and dcscriptioo, with the red- 

tative in which the Ci^atiM of the beasts is related. It 
begins with the Kmi: 

% 

“ Cheetfml tgtfi/kg tfonds the tawny Hon." 

• 

111 uijhon the trombnaes, it ajjldefft the tsontm-/^itp, 
an iostrameot of terrific p6wer, which is mad««to fell oo a 

2 


I must also allow^ that a Marched, a PaccfH- 
artittif a Tenducci, an JpriU, would despair 
of executing mui>ic of this kind, in whicl/ihe 

A 


deep unexpected octet eo et to imitete the tiremeodoas 
loar of the aniiml* Nextt 
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In tudden ih^flunhte tjiger^appeart,'’ 


wbofe i^^roQS •Icrtneas i» depicted in rapid flights, by 
the stritifed instruments^ 


*' The nimble ttag bears up his branching head," 

in a prtsio, which eucceede. Bj the acceut fere givea> 
the octet are iagenioutly made to bound, as it uere, tit 
short CODvulJive steps, which admiraby represent the 
light motions of that graceful animal* 

TIu sprighiltf tfrrd, with main, and^ery look,'^ 


follows next, and affords a further illustratioo of the power 
of accent.* The music is made to prance; and in a 
darting iourish, which is affixed to this vigorous passage, 
the soertfaig of the noble courser is well conveyed. 

As sudden changes in measuae, and sound, constitute one 
of the' greatest beauties ih nunc, the author, in this part of 
the recitative, has introduced a tniuition which captivates 

us. To the rode strokes and sudden jirks of the fomer 

1 

strains, succeeds a gentle, and ptamd movement, which 
dejdets the' cattle go^ ont *• tafe^ in nuadowf gn^itn.’' 

flute and bafioM 1 )«S|^ this pastoral strain, which 
expresses, by its geotieness, the slow-moving-flceey flocks; 

'^6 
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vocal part frequently stops« to an oppor^ 

tunity for the instrument^ to unfold the sen« 

timent. At the very comroencement, for 

instlnce, in the first part of the first tenor air^ 

it is^pbliged to stop after'the words 
% 

** Disorder yidds,’' 

to let the instalments coi^e in. 

With this exception, llaydn may be de- 
feuded. I would boldly ask those who criticise 
him; '* What is beauty in singing^ ?" If they 
are honpst, they will reply, that, in music, 
as in’ love, it is what we think so, what 
pleases us. The Rotondo of Capri, the ApoUo 
of the Belvidere, the Madonna della Seggiola, 
the Night of Correggio, will be considered as 
beautiful, wherever man is not savage. While, 
on the contrary, the works of Carissimi, of 

wheo, on a sudden, there arises a flutter of tremulous 
sounds, announcing ** the tehirl of» hott of insects, from 
whu^h luto • sIpw^iHoviiig IxDt of harmony to ropro^ 

swt, " in long dimentions, eroeft, with sinnens trace, the 
wor«n.V All these striking imitations are found within the 
compass of a single reeitativ^k^To what author can we 
turn for its parallel t * C, 


of Dtenmit, I do not s»y in tb« 
CfiU regions of the n<Htb, but even in the 
fine climate whu:h inspired them« are 'hpld, 
indeed, in a sort of traditional esteem, bua do 
not give the^imie pleasure as fonoetly. 

# 

are still continually talked of, but I see every 
where preferred, a rondo of Andc^ssi. a scene 
of Mayer, or the w^rks of some less distin¬ 
guished composers. 1 am quite astonished 
at this revolution, which I have not. Indeed, 
experienced in myself, but which I have seen 

t 

with my own eyes in Italy. For the,rest, it 
is certainly very natural to think that which 
pleases us beautiful. What true lover has 
not been able to sa^ to his mistress, 

Ar« ^uo ingin$t0 al vero, 

Condduno ogni altro a$pett0 ; 

^ Tuttc mi pap difetto 
&$or che la lua belti^ 

METAStASlO. 

9 

Pwhaps the reason why the same things 
are always beautiful in the arts of dengn m, 
that in these arts, the intellectual pleasui^ 
greatly pr^omiipUei; over the phyucal. Thera 
is more scope for the exercise of our reaeoa. 
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E^ery sensible man is aware. Sot instance, 
that tbe figures of Guido ai% more beauUful 
thani those of Raphael, whi£h ia their turn 
hav^more expression. In music, on the con¬ 
trary where two thirds, at least, of the plea¬ 
sure is physical, it is the senses which decide. 
Now the senses, may fee^ pleasure or pain 
at any given moment, b^t do not admit of 
cUtnparison. Every roan's experience will 
sliew*(^'at the moments in which be has felt the 
most lively pleasure or pa|p, leave no very 
distinct traces in bis recollection. 

Mortimer returned in a state of auxious 
solicitude, from a long voyage. lie adored 
Jane; but she bad not replied to his letters 
On his arrival at London, he went to seek her 
at her house in the country. He arrives: she 
was walking in the park. He hastens io her 
with a beating heart: he n\eets her, she holds 
out her hand, and receives him with agitation; 
he secs that he *is beloved. As they were 
walking together in the park, Jan'^’b robe 
became entangled in a bush of the thorny 
acacia. In the sequel, Mortimer was happy; 
but Jane was iaithless. Twenty tiiftes have 
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1 maintained that Jane nerer loved him^ but 
he always mentioned^ as a proof of her attach¬ 
ment, the manner in which she received him 
on his return from the continent. However, 
he could never give me any particularsh he 
only starts when he sees an acacia: this is 
all that he distinctly recollects • of the most 
delighthil moment o^ his life. 

Your picture increases the first seven or 
eight times you hedr the duet . 

Puueri dtW anlma, eententi soavi! 

C(MARosA» NemicpSenerosi. 

But wheivyou have once fully comprehended 
it, your gratification will diminish at each 
repetition. If, in music, pleasure be the only 
thermometer of beauty," this duet will become 
less admirable, the more you hear it. When 
you shall huve heard it for the thirteenth time, 
let the actress substitute the duet 

Cera, cara/ 

of the ^^rimonio^ supposing you not to be 
acquainted with it; this will please you*much 
more because it will be new to you. If you 
wwe afterwards asked which of these two 
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duets you thought ^he moEit beautiful, and 
were to reply according to your real sentiments, 
I imagine you would be n6t a little embar¬ 
rassed. 


Suppose you had apartments in the palace 
of Fontainebleau, and that in one of the 
rooms was placed the Cecilia of Raphael. 
This picture is returned % the Museum, and 
exchanged for the Rape of Helen by Guido 
YoiiC'^mire the charming'figures ofHermione 
and Helen; nevertheless, if you are asked which 
is the fi.iest of these two pieces, the sublime 
expre<tston of the St. Cecilia, enchanted with 
the celestial music, and letting fall the in¬ 
struments on which she was playing, decides 
you ill its favour, and you award the palm 
to it. Now, why is this expression sublime f 

For three or four reasons which I aee you 

♦ ^ 

ready to &>tate But thi<t is argument, and an 
argument that may be written down: whereas 
it seems to me impossible to wrrite four lines, 
unless it be in unmeaning, poetical, prose, to 
prove that the duet Piaccri dell' animut is 
better or iporse than itbe duet Cara, cara, or 
than that in Figaro, Qrudelperchi Jhtora 



* 1^6 cannot feei^ at t^e same moment, the 

eflp^t .of two loelodies. The pleasure they 

may give ns does not leave traces hi*the 

memory suftiGiently strong, to unable in to 

judge of them at any distance of tiifie. i 

% 

I see but one exception. A man hears 
the air, 

$ 9 enturcts. 

* Nmici Ocnerohi, 

at Venice, in Uie* theatre of tlie Uhef»nl\’, 
sittiog by the side of a woman whom he loves 
to distraction, but who does not rtVuin his 
p^ion. He afterwards hears again this 
charnnng air on his return to Franco. Ho 
stmts; with him, 'ideas of plca‘9ure arc foi 
ever associated with ti\cse sounds ^o '^ncet , 

4 

but, in this case, this air is like Mortimer's 
thomy^acacia. 

4 

The wchks of great artists, when once they 
have attained a cedrtain'degree of perfection, 
hKr0 equal claims on our ^admiration: and 
libe preference which we give, sometimes to 
one, and sometimes to another, depends en* 
• tirely on our temperament, or the humour we 
happen to be in. One day it is Domiiiichino 



who pleases ine^ jand^whom 1 prefer to Guido; 
the iiext^ the celestial beauty of^tbe heads of 
the Ic/tter has a superior attraction, and I like 
the V^urora'of the Ko'spigHosi {ihlace better 
thaii the Ceminuiiion of Jerome 

I have frequently heajrd it remarked in Italy, 
tliat in music, beauty consists, in a great de> 
greo, ill nosi'lty L am ^ot speaking of the* 
iriechanical pait of the art* Counterpoint has 
something nuithenmtirHl it; a bloqkhead, 
witli patii'iice. may become respectably 
learned hi it I'liis branch has nothing to 
do with beauty ; it has a regularity susceptible 
of denum^trutiou As for the department of 
genius, meUxlv, tliere af<c no rules for this. 

r^o ait is so unprovided with precepts for the 

# 

piodiictiou of beauty So much the better for 
it, and for us » ' 

J 

Genius has pursued its iharch, but the poor 
critics have nol^l^a abl^to take account of 

•• 4 * 

^ * * V 

the path followed hy the first geniuses, and to 
tugnify to succeeding great i^n that ^ey were 
not to depart from it Cimerosa, when he 
caused his air, 

4 

Pi ia cAtf ipccti in rif/ t'esrorf , 
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to be performed at Pr^ue, was not (old 
('pedants: ''Your air is beautiful because you 
liajre adhered fo such, a rule^ csta'blisy'c|l by 
Pergolese^ in such an air; but it would^ave 
been still more so, if you liacf conformed 
yburseif to a certain* other rule, from which 
Galuppi never departed." < Did not the 
paints, of the fln^ of Dojniuichmo, almost 
persuade him that bis Martyrdom of St 

* * h f 

Andrew at Rome w as not beautiful > • ' 

I might here t;ro you with pretended rules 
laid down for the construction of beautiful 
airs; but 1 am generous, and resist the tempta¬ 
tion of indicting upon you the ennui they have 
occasioned my&clf. 

The more melody and genius there is in 
any music, the more liable it is to be atTected 
by the instability pf human things; the more 
harmony it contains, the more secure is it of 
auccess. The grave cliarcli chants, contem- 
’ porary with the divine Serpa Mae$tra 'of 
t^ergol^, have not worn out with the same 
rapidity. 

^ P ^ 

Rut, T aai> ^rfaaps, talking at random on 
aubj^, Tor'*1 ‘ ibCiat confess, that this 

6 
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Scrva*Maestfa^ witraltalian sioglng^ gives me 
more pleasure, and specially a more* inward 
pleaKiire, than all the operas of the very 
modern Paer put together. 

Ilf we aro right iu our vemarka on that part 
of music which soonest feels the effects of 
time, Haydn may expect a longer lifh than 
any other composer, lie has displayed his 
genius in the hufmony, that is to say^ in the 
durajblc part. , 

i give you the following quotation from 
the Spectator, that is, from a very rational 
writer. 

Recitative music, in every language, 
should be as different as^the tone, or accent, 
qf each language ; for, otherwise, what may 
properly express a passion in one language, 
will not do it iu another. ■ Every due, who 
has bepn long,in Italy, knows very well that 
the cadences in their Reckatvoo, are only the 
accents of .their language, made more musical, 
and tuneful. 

** Thus the notes of intcrrogalion, or admi* 
ration, in the Italian music, are not unlike 
the ordinary tones of an English voice, when 

T ^ 



we are angry: insomucjix, that 1 have often 
aeen our audiences extremely tnistakenj as to 
what has been dpin^ oil the stage« and expect¬ 
ing to see tht^; hero knock down his messenger^ 
when he has been asking him a questioi^; or 
fancying that he quarrels with his friend, 
when he only bids him sood-morrow.” 

^ I ® ft 

SPbCTATOa, yto. 20. 


Music, which a(^s upon' the imagination, 
has a more intimate relation, than painting 
/or instance, to the peculiar organization of 
the individual. If it gratifies him.«jt is by 

t 

causing his fancy to present to him certain 
agreeable images. His heart, disposed to 
tenderness, by the actual pleasure he receives 
' from the sweetness of the sounds, delights i)i 
these images, enjoys tbe*felicify they present 
to him^ with an ardour >«hich be would not 
experience at any'other time Now it is 
evident that these* nnages must lie different, 
according to the difierent imaginations which 
produce them. What can be more opposite 
than a fat, well-fed German, fresh, and fair. 


drinking |^d eatiug broad and butter 

all, day, ^aud a dark, brown Itafian, thin 
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oimost to leanness, '^ith sallow oomplexion, 
and eye of fire, living on coffee, and other 
slender and sober diet! Ho\ can the same 
Ihin'^* be expected to please beings so dissi> 
tnilaf, speaking languages so totally different 
iroin each other. The^ cannot possibly have 
the same abstract idea fof beauty. If the 
rhetoricians will^nsist that there is an ideal 

a 

beauty common to both, the pleasure, pro- 
ducecl by what these two persons equally 
admire, w ill be necessarily )rery faint. They 
will both admire tlie funeral games of the 
fifth book of the Eneid : but whenever you 
desire to excite in tlicm a strong emotion, you 
must present to them images analogous to 
their very different itatures. How w’ill you 
bring a poor Prussian student of Kopigsberg, 
who is shivering with coljl for eleven months 
of the year, to relish the .eclogues of V^il, 
and to feel the pleasure of being in the shade 
of a cool grotto by. the side of a bubblipg 
spring P 

• Viridi pr^eettuin antro. 

» 

A comfortable room, well heated Isy a good 

# 

C ? 
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BtoTe> would afford himya much more ag^ree- 
i^lh ima^. 

We may ^^ply this illustration to atl the 
fine arts. To an honest Flemingf^ who* has 
neicer studied design^ the forms *of Ruhen’s 
women are the most beautiful in the world. 

Let not us who adrnire slenderness of form 

« * 

dboTe every thing t else, apd to whom the 
figures even of Raphael’s women appear ra* 
ther massive, be.too ready to laugh at him. 
If we were to consider the matter closely, it 
would appear that each individual, aud, con¬ 
sequently, each nation, has a separate idea of 

beauty, which is a combination of every thing 

1 / 

that pleases him most in things of the same 
nature. 

4 

The ideal beauty of Paris, is that which 
most the 'majority of the Parisians 

In^lusic, for instaqce, M. Cbrat pleases them 
a hundred times mgr* tlTan Mad^e Catalan!, 
though all, I know not why* would nqt allow 
that they were of this opinion. In a matter 
so indiffisreot to the welfare of the siate^ as 

i 

the fine arts, what misnhief could this harmless 
liberty occasion f 



We need only*oi}len our eyes to perceive, 
twenty times in a that the French nati^ 
has. changed its habiU within the last thirty 
years. Nothing less resembles «vhat we were 
in )780, than a young* Frenchman of 1814. 
We were lively and restless;—these getttle-’ 
men are almost English. There is more gra- 

• t 

vity; more of what is rational,' and -less of 
what is agrccalHe. Oaf youth, who will be 
the .whole nation twenty .years hence, having 
changed, our poor rhetoricians must reason 
more b^ide the mark thad usual, if they will 
have the line arts to remain the same. 

For my own part, I must confess,** said^ 
a young colonel to me, v that, since the cam- 

4 

paigii of Moscow, 1 do not think Iphigenia 
ill Aulis so 6ne a tragedy. Achilles appears 
to me rather too much of.a dupe, and I begin 
to prefer Shakespeare’s Macbeth.**. * 

But I ^aia. rather pandering: it is evident, 
that I am not fi. young 'Frenchman of 1814. 
Let us return to our point, which is to 
tain, whether, in mosfc, the ideal beauty*of 
a Dane can be tl^e fuiioe with that of a Nea¬ 
politan. 

w 4 
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The ■ tiigbtmgale, is ^favourite in'every 
^Kuiitry; and the rea&on is, that, its song, 
heard during ths fine evenings' at the close 
. of spring, which are every where the most 

i 

• delightful moments of the year, is agree¬ 
able in itself, and associated with a thou¬ 
sand charming ideas* It signifies not that I 
am a native of ihe (iioiih ; the song of the 
nightingale always reminds me of my walks 
home at Rome, aher the conversazioni^ at 
two o’clock in th^ morning, during the fine 
' summers’ nights. One is deafened, in .pass¬ 
ing along those solitary streets, by the vi- 
' brating notes of the nightingales which arc 

kept in every house. The song of this bird 
% 

reminds us the more sirongly of the fine 

days of t^e year, as from not being able to 

hear ifc- whenever we please, we do not 

% 

wear out this ple^ure by partaking of it 
at unfavourable periods, when wft are not 

dl^KKsed to enjoy it; 

0 

^£(aydn wrote his Creation to German words, 
which are not capable of Italian jfielody. 
How cofild he, •eren^ if he had wished it, 
have written melodies like those of Sacchini ? 



Born in Germany, knowing his own feelings, 
and those of his countrymen;, he apparently 
wished lo plhase them in \^e first place. 
We may criticise gL. man when we see him 
mis^ke the road to his object; but is. it 
reasonable, to quarrel i^ith him on the choice 
of the pbj^t ? • 

I »A great Italia^ roaster has produced the 
only criticism worthy of Haydn and of him- 
self.* He has re-cast, from one end to the 
other, all the nfl^ic of tli^ Creation, which 
will 'HkSC see the light till after his death. 
This master thinks that Haydn, in symphony, 

* is a man of genius, but, jn every thing else, 
only estimable. For my own part, I am 
of opinion, that when the two Creations shall 
both have been published, the German one 
will always be preferred ^at Vienna, and the 
Italian at Naples.* 


- • ■ - - 

* I hope I may be excused a repetition. I have a great 
fiediro to quote a letter, Uie origioal of which I sent to 
luy friend about the same time with the present It was 
written in Freaclt by an amiable cagoness of Brunswick^ 
whose loss we have now to deplore. 

She thus concluded a letter on Werter, who, it is 
« known, was burn at Biuuswick, and was the son of Ihe 


I 


•bbi de J. SIm was describing exactly, at mj 

raqoea^ the kind of taste which Werter bad in music. 

.** Aa of all the arts, music is that which is. 

most capable of giving delicate shades/ and whose de¬ 
scriptive powers follow the movements of the soul the 
farthest^ I may make a distinction betweeu sensibility 
after the .manner of Mozgrt, and senubility after'the 
manner of Ctmarosa. 

** Forms like that of WilLelmina de >f . . *. and of t^ 
angel in the picture of Parmesano, wbibli I have in my 
chamber, (the Madonna al longo collo,) seem to mo, to 
announce beings whose strungtli h ovcrcomr by their 
sensibility—who, in moments of emotion, become rao- 
thn There is no room toi 'oy thing besides 

courage, a regard for reputation,—evciy is, not 

merely surmounted, but disregarded. Sucli a being would 
the beauteous angel just mentionod be, singing at the 
feet «f an adored godmother 

Voi the aepett. 

The northern nations seem to me to bo the subject^ 
of tbk music, which it thtir fnten. 

** Wh^ yoo are bettir acquainted with Germany, and 
have met with some of tfiose unfor^inate giris who every 
year die of love in tbi^-coan£ry—^on’t laugh, monsieur 
le Franfois—^you will see the Sort of power whirh our 
music baa over ns. Look round &n a Sunday evening 
at Banttgsrien, or in those English pleasure-grounds 
where the young peoplr of the cities of Uie north go to 
walk on holiday evenings. Look at those pairs of'-lovors 
who arc taking cutee by the side of their parents, 
while troopk of Bohemian musicians arc playing on, the 
bom, their walzes, and ftieir slow ami affecting music. 
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Observe their eyes fix; see them press each other's 
hands .over the little ta^lle, under the eye of tiiwr 

4 4 

mother; for thc^ are, as we say here, bttrothtd. Well; 
a conscription carries off the lov\h; ^his httrothtd is 
'notvabsolutcly in despair, but she loses her spirits, and 
siUhip all night to reaS ronranees* In a tittle timep ber^ 
breast is affected^—and sh^ dies without the best phy- 
fr^ians bcinrable to find a remedy for this malady. But 
nothing ^appe^rs iftiterually. ^You perhaps saw her^ a 
fortnight befofe, mpking tew ^t her mother's house 
)ou merely thought her out of spirits. You inquire 
^ aboitt her, and receiV for ansqrer, ' Poor such a one V 
Shi* ii dead of gri^ There is nothing extraordinary 
in suvh a roplps ifTaiis country# * And where is her 
lovcr^'-V^^ the army, but we hear nothing from him/ 
These arc the hearts which Handel, Mosarti Bocchi- 
rini, and Berda, know how to touch* 

** Tlie brown and energetic ^omen which the south ol 
Europe produces, must be fond of the music of Cimarosa. 
/n)e> would poignard thgmaelves for a living lover, but 
would never die with hinguisbiug after a faithless one, 

** The female airs of Cimarosa. and of ^11 the Nea« 

• * 

|)oUtan masters, iudicate powder, even io muments the 
most impassioned. In the iVmict ^meroci, which was 
performed at Dresden tw9 year^ ago, our Mozart would 
hkve made something* divinely tender of 

Non SM vilUmti mo Mn dama. 

Cimarosa has made a lively and rapid little air of this 
declaration, because the situation called for it; but a 
Oermau woman would not have, pronounced these words 
without tears/^ 
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Fragment ' 


OF THE REPLY TO THE PRECEDING IETTEK 


Jifrntmorency 


y„. 


1009 . 


I AM charmed wi< 6 * your better, my dear 
Edward ; our ideas are tli/. same iu otln^', 

* • I 

words. Do not give yo@rselF*any coucom. 
It is not the fault* of your C9m];joser8, 

4 ** 

that their charming^ melodies are not equally 
agreeable to every one. This arises from 

4 

the very nature of /.he delightful art which 
renders them immortal. In respect of the 

mode in which they g^re pleasure^ sculp- 

« 

ture and .music are as opposite as possible. 

it is (b b^ pbservad^ that it is always from 

sculpture that we d(aw our examples of ideal 

beauty. Now, in sculpture, there is a ge- 

% 

neral .idea of beauty, because there is much 

s • ^ 

% • 

less difference in the form of. the human 

- k 

body in different countries, than in the .con¬ 
stitution which iS ^ven^by the climate. A 
handsome' young peanut from the neigh- 



bourHood of Copenhagen^ and a young Nea¬ 
politan^ equally distiaguished for his beauty, 
differ leas iq external foro^ than in their 
jpassiona and characters. ir is, therefore, 
moi[d\easy to establish *an universal idea of 

S iuty the art w^ich imitates these ex- 

ior foriW than in those which call into 
action flic i^MOus affections of minds so dif¬ 
ferent. 

* Ihisidcs the abs.^ute beauty of the 6gure, 
niuch importanc<^jB attached, in the arts of 
design^^^j-^pression. iSut these arts do 
not imitate the moral nature of man so 
closely as poetry, and, consequently, are not^ 
liable to displease a Darfie, because they are 
warmly admired b]^ a Neapolitan. In a 
thousand actions of life, very capable of be¬ 
ing exactly represented in roinande or co¬ 
medy, that \>hich appeal charmiag at Na¬ 
ples, will be thought otftr4 mid indelicate 
at Copenhag’en > and that which is delicate 
in Zealand, will be* frozen on the banks of 
the Sebcies. The poet, then/ must make hit 

a 

choitV, and endeavour to jgleasc either the 
one or the other. Canova, on the contrary. 



is ‘Bot embamjuned bgr supb considerations. 
Jiie Paris and h»^^en will be as divine 
at tCopenbagen ^ at Rome^ oqjiy every man 
will enjoy their beauty, and admise their 
.aut hor, in proportloA to his own sensibility. 
Why? Recaine 'tbes^ charming fi'.fures re 
present only mode^te affecUons, Jcommoa to 
the Dane and 'the Neapolitan.^ Had they 
been capable of imitating st^'ongcr passions, 
they would soon have a^'aved at the point 
where the sensibility of^ tbg native of the 

<* t 

south separates from that of tht. ^v^tiabitant 
• of the north. Wbat then must be the embar¬ 
rassment of the musician, who, of all artists,* 
most closely describe the affections of the 
human heart; yet who can only describe 
them, by Inringing into action the imagina¬ 
tion and'the sensibiUiy of each of hi^ au¬ 
ditors, arid by inearporating them, so to 
speak, with his wArk! *How could you pos- 
sUdy expect a native of the horUi to* feel 
Cimarosa's air. Come ! U vengo per ^sarH ? 
The distracted lover who sings it, must ap- 
'pear to him n^tlicr more nor less tLan a 
madman«escaped from ’ Bedlam. God ewe 



Ike King, on the other hanS, ifoUld, pro* 
bably, be thoug^ht fnsipid at Naples. Do 
not' then be »(measy about j^ur dear Cima- 
'Vjsa; be may go out of fi^fon, but the 
jusUc^of*po8tertty will assur^ly place hijiL,. 
'ibr talei\. by the side of Raphael. Only 
tlj^alent Y the latter is,felt'by all the world, 
or at least all ’Europe; whereas, in mu¬ 
sic, it is natina^ that each country should 
‘have Its Raphael. 'NEach hf the worlds which 
rcto^ve over ott^eads has, in dike manner,' 
Its sutiysvnich, to the neighbouring worlds,* 
n only a star, more or less brilliant aecord- 
hig to its distiuiee. So Handel, that suir^of 
England, is only a Star the first magnitude 
to the coimtry of t^e Mozarts and Haydns; 
and as we approach nearer the equator, he is 
reduced to a size still siAall^, to ha|^ 
.‘inhibitant of tiiie shore’of ‘Pau^ppo. 
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I/ETTER XX.‘ 

i 

Hsleint June/i, 1800 . 

My dkae Louis^ , 

# 

Two years after the Creation, Haydn, ani- 

( I ✓ 

mated by success, and erjptJuragcd by his 
friend Von Swieteny comntAed a new oratorio. 
The Four Seasons. The oe^isptive baron had 

t ^ 

taken the text of them from ']^ompson. 
There is less sentiment in this work than in 
the Creation, but the subject admitted of 
gaiety, the joy of ftie Yintage, profane love; 
Md. the Four Seasons ^ would be the dneit 
thing extant, in the department of descriptive 
mpsdc, if the CreaKon did pot exist. 

. The mfisic of it‘'Is mprc^ learned, and less 
l^lime, than <;^jtion. . It, never- 

jp^e^sa, surpasses ha ^Id^ sifter in one point; 

. the quai^tt& Why^ in other tufipeihal 
^nqjfld VO find fault Yfitb tbis muadi^ .It is 
jpl^Itiiliaii^'* aa^^jou. Be jt so. 1 allow, ‘that 
ljH^ ^fi yWpboOT4.w>i<s ibeWbbora organisation 

2 



of the Germans; but this is to our advan¬ 
tage. So^ in the other arts, it is not amiss 
that each country should baviva peculiar cast 
ef countenance. The general pleVsure is aug- 
mentedyby it. We enjoy the Neapolitan 
ufrs of I^esiello, and •the German sympho¬ 
nies'of Haydn. , When $hall we see Talma, 
after having day performed Andromache, 
exhibit to us uto.^next, the unhappy Macbeth 
drawn into guilt by|lhe antbition of his wifef 
It sh^iild be that the Mucbetli, Ham¬ 
let, i>f. Ducis, though no doubt very 

good pieces, have about as much resemblance 
to the plays of the Euglish poet, as to those 
of Lope de Vega. It seems to me, that with 
respect to works of romance, we are precisely 
at the same point as we were hfiy years ago 
with regard to Italian mitsic. Thertf^will be 
a great outcry; pamphlets, satires, perhaps 
even blows, will, be dealt *about at some fu- 

t 

ture time, when the public, at rest from 
political agitation, shall be competent to 
judge of literature. But this public, tired at 
l^gth of the insipid pupijs of the great 
Racine, will be desirous of seeing Hamlet, 
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a\id Othello. The comparison fails only m 
one point; which is« tliat these pieces will 
not supersede j^'lnedra, or Cinna; and that 
Moliere wilf still remain without a rivat-s 
.-i«nply, because he is unique. . ' 

The text of the Pour Seasons is tJcspicabl#' 
As to the music, represent to yourself a'gal- 
lery of pictures, di^ffering in s'.^le, subject, 
and colouring. This galler/’is divided into 
four apartments, in the fiddle of each of 
which, appears a (arge princip^il picture. 

The subjects of these four pictures're, for 
the first, the snow, the north winds, the 
frost, and its horrors. 

9 ‘ 

In the Summer> a storm; in the Au« 

4 

tumn, hunting; and inc Winter, the village 
evening. 

0 

It immediately CHicurs, that an inhabitant 
» • 

of a more fortunate^ cHrUaie, would not have 
introduced snow, and tlie horrors of winter, 
into a picture, of the spring! According to 
my taste, it is but a dismal commencement of 
the work. According to the amateurs, ^the^ 
rode sounds hare a wonderful tendency io 
increase the subsequent pleasure. 



^ I 

With you, my friend, 1 shall not go through 
Ihe Four Seasons, ste|> by step. 

Ift representing the summer's sun, Haydn 
<vas under the ncccs.sity of ^d*eavouring to 
keep ci-<^r*of the fii^t sun-rise in the Creation ; 
and this 'm*t, which wic would fain consider 
as descriptive, 1% so vagu^, so anti*descriptive, 
that, \otwii'^kanding ihe incredible pains 
which the fimt' :;yinphonist of the world has 
lakes, he has fallen into scJtnc degree of repe¬ 
tition. 

The\;j>pres3ion, the exhaustion of every 
thing that breathes, and even of the plants, 
during Ahe intense heat of a summer’s day, 
is perfectly given. This very natural dcscrip- 
tk>n concludes in a* general silence. The 
clap of (thunder, with which tlie storm com* 

mcnces, breaks tliis silence. Here, JHaydu 

• 0 

is in his element; all is hre, tumult, noise, 
and terror. It is one of IV^ichel-Angelo’s pic¬ 
tures. At length, the tempest ceases, the 
clouds disperse, the sun re-appears, the drops 
of water, with which the leaves of the trees 
are charged, glitter in the fonest; a charming 
evening succeeds to the storm, uight comes 



on, and all is silent; except that, from time 
to time, the stillness is broken by the cry of 
some nocturnalor the sound of a dUtant 
bell, 

Cbe pare il giomo pianger che tii niuorn;'' * 

I 

4 

" IVkich sema io »w»trR the dping da^." 

The physical imitation is here carr^d to 
its height. But this tranquil' scene' forms, 
by no means, a striking A'^nclusioii of the 
summer, after the' trcmejidous passage of the 
tempest. .. ^ 

The chase of the stag, with Ahich the 
autumn opens, is a happy subject for music. 
Every one recollects the overture of Ht;ury IV. 

The vintage, in which some tipplers are 
l^inging in one part, w;hUe the young people 
of the village are engaged in dancings forms 

i 

nn agreeable picture. The song of the drink- 

^ • 

ing party, is blended with the air of a national 
dance of Austria,'’arrahged as a fugue. The 
effect of this spirited passage is very great, 
especially in this country. It is often played 
in Hungary, during the vintage. It is the 
only instance, I think, in which Haydn, when 
■directly •imitating pature, has availed himself 



of the predilections of his countrymen as a 

4 

means of success. 

The critics* objected to tli«^j Four Seasons, 

that it contained even fewer* airs than the 

• ' * 

Cre^ioi». and said that it was a piece of 
instrumental music, wHh a vocal aceompani- 
mentx The author was^growing old. He is 
also aOTUsed,s^ridjc»»lously^ enough in my opi¬ 
nion, of having Introduced a little gaiety into 
a serious Kiibjcct. And why is it serious P 
Bec^^jjc it is called an or^tonb. The title 
maybp^i chosen;, but is it not rather a.for¬ 
tunate thing, that a symphony, which pro¬ 
duces ijD very profound emotions, should be 
occasicmally lively? The chillt/ accuse him, 
with more justice, ofJiaviiig put two winter 
into one/year. 

The best critique that has been given of 

• f 

this work, is that which Haydn himself ad- 
dressed to me, when 1 wqnt to give liim an 
account of the performance of it in tiie palace 
Schwartzenberg. The applause had been 
univcntal, and I hastened out to congratulate 
the author. Scarcely had 1 opem d my lips, 
when the honest composer stopped*me: I 

u 3 
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am happy to Ifind that niy music pleases the 
public, but I can receive no compliment on 
this work from^u. I am convinced that you 

feel yourself that it is not the Creation: aivd 

0 

th^ reason is this. In the Creation, the actors 

a r 

are angels; here, they are peasants.” This 
remark is excellent/ as relating to a/nian 
whose talent was rather for.thc sublime than 
the tender. 

The words of the Four Seasons, comihoii- 
place enough in themselves, were flatly, tran^ 
slated into several languages. Thf'' music 
was arranged in quartetts, and quintctts, and 
was introduced still more than that 'lof the 

I I 

Creation, into amateur concerts. ThcC little 
melody contained in it, r-being priDC}p.dly in 
the orchestra, the air remains almost! entire, 

r • 

even w^en the vocal part is taken away. 
Further than this, I am probably not a com- 
petent judge of th<^ Four Seasons. I never 
heard it more than once, and then tny atten¬ 
tion was much diverted. 

f 

1 was disputing with a Veneiinn, who sat 
by me, on the quantity of melody existing in 
music, towards the middle pf the eighteend^ 



century. I remarked that, at that time, there 
was s^rcely any thing that could be called 
an air, and that the musi^was doubtless 
little else than an agreeable noi%e! 

My coifipanlon started from his seat at 
these words, aAd related to me the adventures 
of one bis <;ountrymfn, the singer Ales* 

t 

sand^o^ Strade'lla,^ who lived about the year 

1650. 

He frequented the most tlistinguishcd house 
in V^iiice, aud^ ladies of (he first rank dis- 
puted^'^^Sc advantage of taking lessons from 
him. It was in this way that he became ac* 
quainlqu with Uortensia, a Roman lady, who 
was l^loved by a noble Venetian. Stra- 
della ^11 in love vgth her, and had little 
difficult in siipplaiitiug his rival. He car¬ 
ried oft’ Hortciisia to Ronfe, where thgy gave 
it out that tJicy were married. * The fu- 

rious Venetian sent t^o assassins in search of 

% 

them, who, after having vainly sought for 
them in many towns of Italy, at length, disco¬ 
vered the place of their retreat, and arrivec^al 
Rome one evening when SU'gdella was giving 
ail oratorio in the ha~dsomc ebuKh of St. 

V 4 
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John Lateran. The assassins determined to 
^ecute their commisMon when the '^)eopl« 
came out of thexhurch^ and went in to watch 
one of theii^'vrctimSj and to examine whether 
Hortensia was among the spectators. 

Scarcely had they listened, for a few mo¬ 
ments, to the delightful voice of Stradella, 
than they began to soften. They wcre(4eized 
with remorse, they melted into tears, and 
their last consideration was how to savc> the 
lovers, whose destruction tlipy had SY«-orn. 
They waited for Stradella at the door of the 
church, and saw him coming out with Hor¬ 
tensia. They approached, thanked hjm for 
the pleasure they had just received, ^id in¬ 
formed him that be owe4 his life to tUc im¬ 
pression which his voice had made upoi4 them. 
They ^hen explained to him the horrible 
object of' their journey, and adiised him 
to leave Rome immediately, in order to 
give them an opportunity <of making the 
Venetian believe that they had arrived too 
late 

Stradella and«Hortensia lost no time in 
profituig hy (he advice, and repaired to Turin. 


< 
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The noble Venetian, on receiving the report 
of hislagents, became^only the more furious. 
He‘went to Rome, for the pu^ose of concert¬ 
ing^ h)& measures with Horten^a*s own father.- 
He succceilcd in persuading; the old man that 
his dishonour could only be washed away in 
the blood of h^s daughter and her ravisher, 
and the unndtural father set out for Turin, 
with two assassins, after having procured 
letters of recommendation* to the marquis Vil- 
iars»«who was then the French ambassador at 

t 

that cdyrt. 

m 

In tfte mean time, the duchess regent of 
SavsoyYhaviiig heard of the adventure of the 
two livers at Rome, w:^ desirous of saving- 
them .A She put Hortpnsia into a convent, and 
gave »radella the title of her tirst musician, 
as well as apartments in'her palace. ^ These 
precautions appeared to Ge eirectual, and the 
lovers enjoyed, for 3oine* months, a perfect 
imnquillity, when, one evening, as he was 
taking the air upon the ramparts of the town, 
StradcUa was attacked by three men, who 
stabbed him in the breast, ^nd left him for 
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dead. They were the father of Hortensia^ and 

r 

his two companions^ ^o immediately^ took 
refuge in the palace of the French ambas¬ 
sador. M. de^'VUlarSj unwilling to afford 
them protection- after the coiiimissiou of a 
crime so notonouSj os to surrender them to 
justice after having granted tiicm an asylum, 
gave them an opportunity of escaping a few 
days afterwards. 

Nevertheless^ cofitrary to all expectation, 
Stradella recovered from his wpimds, and<4he 

t * ^ 

Venetian beheld his projects a second time 
frustrated; but without abandoning hi-l plans 
of revenge. Rendered only more wj^ry-by 
his former failures, lie sought to taftc his 
measures with greater certainty, aniV con¬ 
tented himself, for the present, with i^ietting 

I » 

spies oyer Hortensia**, and her lover. A year 
passed in this way. The duchess, more and 
more interested in their'fate, was desirous of 
marrying them, and rendering their union 
legitimate. After the ceremony, Hortensia, 

tired of the cdnftacmcnt of the convent, was 

> 

desirous of seeing,the port of Genoa. Stradelki 
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eonduicted her thither^ and the very day after 
their arrival^ they wcr^ found poignarded in 
their l^d. 


This melancholy adventure* id said to have 
taken pla6e in the year ^670.- Stradella was 
a poetj a composer, aad the first singer of his 
time. 

# 

I replied tb the compatriot of Stradella, 
that mere sweetness of sound, though des- 
‘titute of all melody, gives*a very considerable 
pleasure even to the most savage minds. 
When'Murad IV., after having taken Bagdad 
by assault, in 1637, ordered a general mas¬ 
sacre 'li the inhabitants, one Persian only 
darcdJto raise his voice* he demanded to be 
condiAted to the eipperor, as having some- 
tiling U importance to communicate to him 
iiefore he died. 

Having prostrated himself at the feet of 
Murad, Scakculi, sucVwaslhe Persian's name, 
cried, withj his face to the earth; “Destroy 
not, O Sultan, with me, an art of more value 


than thy whole empire: listen to my song, 
^nd then thou slialt commdnd my death.” 



Murad having signified his assent^ Scekculi 
drew from under his r 0 be a little har^, and 
poured forth, extempore, a sort of rc/mance 
on the ruin *of Bagdad. The stern lifurad, 
in spite of the shame which a Turk feels'on 

t 

betraying the least emotion, was melted to 
tears, and commanded the massacre to be 
stopped. Scakculi followed |iim to Constan* 
tinople, loaded with riches, and introduced 
there the music of Persia, in which no Etiro- 
pean has ever been able to distinguish^ny 
kind of air whatsoever. . 

I think I see in Haydn, the Tint^ret of 
music. Like the Venetian painter, heSunites 
to the energy of Michel-Angelo, fire, orWina- 
lity, and. fertility of invention. All fnis i.s- 
invested with a loveliness of colouriag,{which 

renders «pleasing even the minutest details. 1 

% € 

am, nevertheless, of opinion, that the Tintoret 
of Eisens^dt, was giore profound in his art 
than the Venetian one; more [)articularly, he 
knew how to work slowly. 

I 

The mania of comparisons seizes me., 1 
ti'ust you with my collection, on condition 
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that iou will not laugh at it too much. ,1 
fanc)\ then, that 

P^golese, and) , « i_ . V 

I > are the RsmheelB of music. 

Cimarosa . . > 

■ Paesiello ... is.Guido 

I 

Durante. . Lionardo da Vinci 

llasse . . . •...*. . Rubens 

Handel ...» .. Michel Angelo 

Galuppi.Bassano. 

'Jomelli .*. Lewis Caracci 

'Gluck ..Caravaggio 

Pi^ciiii.Titian 

SaSchini ..Correggio 

Vilfici.. Fra Bartolommeo 

^liibssi.Albano 

^Ingarelli . ... f .Guerchino 

jVliyer.Carlo Maratti 

Mozart.Dominichiao.* 


• It is rather iVinarkable, that the annotator should 
have compared Mu^art to the same painter ; as the 
following extract from the Montlily Magazine, March, 
1811, wilt shew, " I cannot conclude these observations 
upon the new 'music, without pBy'OR ® tribute to the 
memory of Moiart. For feeling and expression, this 

•i 
















The least imperfect resemblance, is that 
of Paesiello aud Guido. As for JV^ozart,, 
Dominichino should have a still stronger 
cast of mcfaitcholy, to resemble hihi en-^ 
tirely. 

The painter had expression, but it was 

« 4 


faTouritc of the n)u6€s nia^ be denominated the Doming 

4 

cuiNO of our art. During ihe bhort tiiiie limt ho flou* 
riblied, he exhibited tiie inoAt rxquKite fliglit^ of laney. 
His melodies are norivailed fur grace and siiuplicily :^tnd 
since his death, it is ^aid that Haydn has ailirii.r*d that 
his compositions uere models of the most rcliued le^anee. 
and that in his old age he was studying the of hi.s 

pupil. I 

His imagination has infused a sublimity bito the 
opera, that now renders it the highest of all iiit^Jeclual 
pleasures. And it is to be lamcofet] thata great naMoti, like 
England, has not talent, or ability, sufficient n'jirc* 
sent and perform any of the works of this great master. 

We arc ^still doomdU to listen to the clFemiitate 
strains of Italy, while ihc<;;orgeQUs and terrific Don Juan, 
and the beautiful dcfnenra dt Ti7o lye unopened, and 
utiknowa. But the same apathy and*’puerility which we 
have centered in the fituilcula of the ulii sebool, i<i found 
to prevdl within the walls of the first theatre in the world ; 
and it is matter of curious moment, that wc are ituw iir poa* 
session of the verj'w<Arks'that are to form the acme of the¬ 
atrical repres^ntatioa in a succeeding a^.** C>< 
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confined for the most part to that of inno- 

cence^ timidity, and . respect. Mozart has 

. poiirtrilyed the most impassioned and deli' 

c ate tciidcmossj in the airs, 

% \ 

Vedro mentr'ta sospiro 

4 

» of tbe Coont Alcnaviva ; 
\on so piH cosn cqta fattic^ 

. ' » i)f Chenibiiio; 

Doxt tofPi bti mom%nti, 

of tlie CoudUss; 

/Indiam, mio bene • 

of Don Juan; 

file pii.c«t ^race in 

La mia Uorulice eapacr non c 
‘ ill Cosi fan tutti ; 

I 0 

and ip * 

the fate al amorc, 

of Don Juan, 

The air of happiness, anti beauty, “by which 
Raphaers figures are distmguUhed/ is clearly 
to be recognised in Ihe melodies of Cima- 
rosa. • 

His distressed characters arc, in general, 
.drawn with great success; instance in Caro¬ 
line, in the Malnmonio se^'cto. Those of 

Mozart, on the contrary, resemble tJie virgins 

6 



of Ossian^ with fair hair, and blue eyiis be¬ 
dewed with tears. They are not, perh^s, so 
bandsorae as these brilliant Italians, bvt they 
are more intareisting. ^ 

Hear the part of the Countess, in the Isiozzt 
di Figaro, sung^ by ra^ame‘Rarilli; sup^rase 

it played by an impassioned actress, by ma- 

* 

dame Strina-Sacebi, beautiful as mademoiselle 

I 

Mars, you will say^ witli Shakespeare, that 
she is 

LtA'c patirnce sitting on a monument. * 

On cheerful days, you will prefer Cii^arosa ; 
on melancholy ones, Mozart will have the 
advantage. 

I might lengthen my list by introi^ucing 
the mannerist painters, and placing by the 
side of their names, those of Gretry, and of 
almost aU the young German and Italian 
composers. But these ideas are probably so 
peculiar to the writer, that, to yoxj, they will 
seem sbrange. 

Baron Von Swicten was desirous of en¬ 
gaging Haydn in a third descriptive oratorio, 
and would have succeeded ; but he was ar- 
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• « 
rested by death. I also stop^ after haying 

gone <fver >vith you all the compositions of 

''my hertS. 

% 'I ♦ 

' Who/would have supposed^, when I first 
wrote to you aboht Haydn, , fifteen months 
ago,' that my chattering would have lasted 
so long? 

Your 'kindness has prevented your being 
tired with iny letters, and'they have procured 
me an agreeable divereion Iwo or three times 
a-week. Preserve them. If ever I go to 
Paris, I sliail perhaps read ^hein again with 
pleasufct Adieu. 





-LRTTER XXI. 


Salzburg, June 1B09. 

The musical career oflIav»ln terminates with 
the Four Seasons The labour of this work 
exhausted his declining strength. “ I have 
done,” said he .to me, a short time utler 
finishing this oratorio, my head is no longer 
what it was. Formerly, ideas cam.' to me 
unsought ; I am now obliged to seek for 
them, and for this I feel 1 am not formed.” 

He wrote, allcr this, a few quartetts, but 
could never finish that numbered 84, though 
ho was employed upon it, almost without in- 

r ^ 

temiption, for three years. In the latter part 
of his time he employed himself in putting 
basses to ancient Scotch airs, fur each of 

I 

which be received two guineas from a London 
bookseller. He arranged near ‘ tliree hun-* 
dred of these, but, in 1^6, by order of bis 
physician, he discontinued this occupation 
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also, ^jife was retiring from him; he was 
seizedlwith vertisrocs as soon as he sat down 
^to the niano-rorte. 

Froiii this time, he never left His garden at 
GumpendorflT. He sent to his friends, when 
he was desirous of repiinding them of him, 
a visiting card of his ow^ composition. The 
words oY it are, 

* , “ strength is gone, I old aod feeble. 

% 

The music which accompames them, stopping 
in tli^i liddlc of the period, without arriving 
at the cadence, well expresses the languish¬ 
ing state of the author. 


All my liren^tb ii fOoe«» * Old and wemk mu I. 



^an Ut alU n$iH AU umd nhwach Hh tcA. 


At present, tljis great man, or rather what 
remains'of him here. Is occupied by two ideas 
only: the fear of falling ill, and the fear of 

wanting money, lie is contiitualiy sipping 

# 

% 

a few drops of Tokay, and receives, with the* 

$ 
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greatest pleasure, presents of g;anic, whic|i serve 
to diminish the expence of his little tabk. 

The visits of his friends rouse him a little,:: 
and he sometimes follows an idea pretty well.' 
For instance. In 1805, the Paris papers.an¬ 
nounced that he was dead ; and, as he'was 
honorary member of, the Institute, that illus¬ 
trious body, which has nothin^j of the Ger- 

• w 

man sluggishness about it,* caused a mass to 
he celebrated in honour of him. The,.idea 
of tltis much amused Haydn. He remarked. 
If these gctitlomen had given me notice, 

1 would have gone myself to beat the time 

s • 

to the fine mass of Mozart's, which they 
have had performed for me.!’ But, notwith- 

♦ 9 

standing his pleasantry, in his heart, he was 

0 

very grateful to them. 

A shoH lime afterwards, Mozart’s widow, 

r 

and son; gave a concert at the pretty 

4 • * 

theatre de la fVieUenj^ to celebrate Haydn’s 
birth-day, A cantata wa.s performed, which 
the young Mozart had composed in honour 
of ihe ^immortal rival of his father. Tlie 
flalive goodness of German hearts should be 
known, to form an idea of the effect of 


I 
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this c«?ncert. I would engage^ that, during 
the thi'ce hours it lasted^ Aot a sin 
^antry^^f any kind, passed in the room. 

That day reminded the pu^ic of Vienna 

% * * 

of the loss they had already sustained, a.s 

f ^ 

well as of that which* they were about to 
experience. 

It was agreed ts perforrp the Creation, with 
the Italian words of Carpaui, and one hun¬ 
dred and sixty musicians assembled at the 
palace of prince Lobkowitz« 

They were aided by three fine voices, ma- 
dame Frischer, of Berlin, Messrs. Weitmuller, 
and Radiehi. There we^e more than fifteen 
hundred pei^ns in the room. The poor 

old man, notwithstahding his weakness, was 

% 

4 

desirous of seeing, once, more, th|it public 
for. which he had so long laboured^ He 
was carried into the roonrin an easy chair. 
The princess Esterhazy, and his fri^d ma- 

dame de Kurzbeek, went to meet hini. The 

* ^ 

flpurishes of the. orchestra, and still more 
the agitation of the spectators, announced 

his arrival. He was placed in the middle 

* % * 

of three ro^ of sea^, destined* for his ‘ 

X 3 
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friends, and for all that was illustrii'us in 
Vicuna. Salieii, who'directed the orchestra, 
came to receive Haydn's orders befo e they/' 

n j * I 

be^n. They embraced; Salieri left him, flew 
to his place, and the orch^tra commenced 
amidst the general eiijotion. It may easily 
be judged, whether this religious music would 
appear sublime to ^ audierce, whose hearts 
were affected by the sight of a great man 
about to depart out of life. Surroundea by 
the great, by his friends, by the artists'^ of 
his profession, and by charming women, of 
whom every eye was fixed upon him, Haydn 
bid a glorious adicp to the world, and to 
life. 


The chevalier Capellini, a physician of 
the first.rank, observed, that Haydn's legs 
were not sufficiently covered. Scarcely had 
he given an intimation to those who stood 
around, than the most beautiful shawls left 
their charming wearers, to assist in warming 
the beloved old man. ' 

Haydn, whom so much glory, and {iffec- 
^ % 

•tion, had caused to shed tears more than 
OQce, fcU himself faint at the end of the 
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first p^art. His chair was brought. At tha 
moment of leaving the room* he ordered the* 
chairmen to stop; thanked the public firsts 
an inclination of his head ^ then^ turning 

4 * 

to the orchestra^ with a feeling truly German^ 
he taised his hands to heaven, and with ey6s 
filled with tears, pronounced his'benediction 
on the kncient companions of his labours. 


i 4 


LETTER XXil. 


' Fienna^ August 22, ISOO. 

5 * 

On my return to the Austrian capita^ I 

have to inform you^ my deitr friend, that the« 

larva of Haydn has also quitted us. That * 

♦ 

^eat man no longer exists, except in pur 
memory. I have' often told you, that he was 
become extremely weak before he entered 
his seventy-eighth year. It was the last of 
his life. No soonjr did he approach his 
piano-forte, than the vertigo returned, and 
bis hands quitted tlic iieys to take up the 

rosary, that last cousolatioii. 

% 

The** wer broke out between Austria and 
France. This intelligence roused ITaydn, 
and exhausted the Vemoant of his strength. 

He was continually enquiring for news; he 
went every momenjl* to his piano, and sang, 
with the small thread of voice which he yet 
retained, ^ 

*f 06 d prcac^vv the enpefei’ . 
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The t^rench armies advanced with gigantic 
“’strides. At lengthy onf the night of the 10^ 
i of May,, having reached Schdnbrunn, half a 
league’s distance from Haydn’s little garden, 
they fired, the next morning, fifteen hundred 
cannon-shot, within two yards of his house, 
upon Vienna^ the town which he so much 
loved. The old man'% imagination reprd- 
„sensed it as given up ^o fire and sword. 

Four bombs fell close to his house. His 

% 

two servants ran to him, full of terror. The 
old man, rousing himself, got up from bis 
easy chair, and with a dignified air, demand¬ 
ed ; " Why this terror?* Know that no dis¬ 
aster can come where Haydn is." A con¬ 
vulsive shivering (Prevented him from pro¬ 
ceeding, and he was carried to his*bed. On 
the 26th of May, his strength dimipisHed sen¬ 
sibly. Nevertheless,^ h%vjng caused himself 
to be carried to his piano,., he sung thrice, 
as loud as he was able, .■ 

God preserve tly emperor!" 

4 

U was the song of the swab. While at the 
piano, he fell into a k|pd of stupoV, and, at 



lastj expired on the morning of the ag^ 
seventy-eight years and two months. 

Madame de Kurzbeck^ at the moment of 

the occupatidn 'of Vienna, had entreated him 

• * 

to* nUoW of his being removed to her house 
in the interior of the city: be thanked her, 
but declined leaving his beloyed retreat. 

. Haydn was buried at Gumpendorff, as a 
private individual. It is said, however, that 
prince Esterhazy intends to erect a roonuiSent" 
to him. 

ft 

A few weeks after . bis death, Mozart’s 
requiem was performed in honour of him, in 
the Scotch church. I ventured into the city, 
to attend this ceremony. I saw there some 
generals and ad ministry tore of the French 


army, who appeared affected wi^ the loss 
which 4h« afts had just sostained. 1 recog- 
nized the accents of my native land, and 
spoke to several o^them; and, among others, 
to atnutble man, who wore that day the 
uniform-of the Institute 'of France,- which I 


thought very eleganH 

, ♦ * < 
t * 

A similar respect was paid to the memory 

* * * ♦ 

of Haydn at Breslau, and at the Conserva- 
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toire wf Paris, where a hymn of Cherubini's 

♦ 

Vi;omposition was performed. The words are 
i insipid^ as usual; but the music is worthy 
of the great man whom it celubfates. 

Ouring* all his life, Aaydn was very reLi> 
gious. Without assuming the preacher, it' 
may be said, th^t his talent was increased by 
his sincere failh the tru^ of religion. At 

the commencement of all his scores, the fol* 

** • • 

lowhig words are described, 

'^1% tumine Domilki^ 

♦ 

or. Soli Deo gloria, 

and at the conclusion o( all of them is written, 

Lcu$ DtOo 

When, in composing, he felt the ardour of . 

♦ ♦ / 

his imagination decline, •or was sfojjped by 
some insurmountable difficulty, he* rose^ from 
the piano<forte, and itie^n to . run oyer his 
rosary.. He said,, that he never found, this 
methocP fail. " -When I was employed upon 
the Creation,” said he,/'I,.felt myself so pe« 

a • - ^ ' 

.netrated with;rel|gious feelipg, that, before I 
sat down Iq ;)die piano-forte^ I pray^ to God 

C 
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ivith earnestness^ that he would enablr me to 
praise him worthily.” 

, Haydn’s heir is a blacksmith^ to whom he 

has left 38^000 florins in paper, deducting 

, 1S,000, which be bequeathed to his two 

0 

faithful servants. His manuscripts were sold 
by auction, and purchased by j)rince Eater- 
has^. 

Prince lAchtenate^ was desirons of having 

%\ 

our composer’s old parrot, of which many 
wonderful stories'were told. When he was 
younger, it was said, be sung and spoke se- 
veral languages, and people would, have it, 
that he had been instructed by his master. 
The astonishment of the blacksmith, when he 
saw the parrot sold for 1,400 florins, diverted 
all who were presept at the sale. 1 do not 
know wh/> purchased his watch. It was 
given to him by admiral Nelson, who called 
upon him, when he passed through Vienna, 
and ittdced him to make him a pr^ent of 
one of his pens, begging him to accept, iii 
return, the watch he bod worn in so many cu- 

« A 

gagements. 
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Haydn wrote for his epitaph 

r«nt, aeriptt^ tixi. 

He has left'no poatferity. Cheri^bini, Pleyel, 
Neukoinrn, and Weigl, may be considered as 
hia disciples. 

Haydn had the same weakness as the ce> 
Icbrated Aust/ian minister, prince Kaunitz; 
he could not be&r to ba painted as an old 

a 

«mari. - In 1800, he was seriously angry with 
a painter who had represented him as he then 
was; -that is to say, in his seventy-eighth 
year. * If I was Haydn, when I was forty,” 
said he to him, ** why would you transmit to 
posterity a Haydn of seventy-eight? Neither 

I 

you nor I gain by the alteration.” • 

Such were the life and death of this cele¬ 
brated mail. * 


f 

* There arc many'biogtaphical accounts of Haydn. I 
think, as is natural, that mine is the most exact. I 
spare the reader the reason# on which I found this asser- 
tiuu; abut if any man of information should dispute the 
facts 1 have advanced, I would defead their veracity. As 
to taste in music; every man has one of his op'ij, or none 
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Why did all the illustrious French writers 
in the belle lettres^ properly so called. La 
Fontaine, Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Bossuet, 
happen to meel about the year 1660 ? 

Wby did all the' great painters appear 
about the year 1510? Why has nature'^een 
so sparing, since thene fortunate seras ? Im- 
portant questions, of which the public adopts 

_ _ _ I _ 

at all. For the rest, t|)ere is oot, perhaps, a single phrase 
io this account which has oot been traoslated from some 
foreigo work. There is no great room for Taoity in a few 
lines of refiections on the fine arts. Wc plume ourselves, 
in the present day, on tfaehing others what to do. In 
happier times, a man founded his reputation on what he 
had done himself: and it must be confessed, that it was a 
more direct wray of proving his acquaintance with his 
principles. • 

^ i 

Optumns futsjwe/aeere, quam dittrt, tua ab alti$/acta 
Uudari, qvam ipH asrrnre makbat. 

* Sallust. 

1 , 

The author has ^expunged, as far as he was able, the in* 
numerable repetitions of the original letters, which were 
written to a man, formed to be superior in the fine arts, 
but who had but jdst discovered that 1m was fond of 
muskC < 



a new solution every ten years^ because a sa- 
^isfactory one has not yet been found. 

One, thing, is certain^ that after these 
periods^ we have nothing. • Voltaire has 

4 

a thousand various nterits: Montesquieu 
teaches us the moat useful of the sci- 

A 

ences, with all^the interest possible: Buf- 
fon has dcsc&ntcd on nature with magnih> 
cence : Rousseau, the greatest of them all 
*in literature, is the first*French writer for 
beautiful prose. But as literati, that is, as 
men who gave pleasure by means of print¬ 
ed words, how inferior are these great 

men to La Fontaine, or Corneille,, for in- 

% 

stance! 

It is the same with painting, if you ex¬ 
cept the fortunate irruption .which, a cen- 
tury after Raphael and Correggio, gave to 
the world Guido, the Caracci, ahd Domi- 
nichino. 

Dees the same fate await mqsic? Every 
thing would lead us to suppose so. Cima- 
rosa,^Mozart, and Haydn, have just left us, 
and nothing appears to repair their loss. Do 
YOU ask why ? This is my answer. The 



artists of the present day imitate them< 
they imitated nobody! Having once acquired 

r / 

a knowledge of the mechanical part of Ahe 

• $ 

art, each o^, them wrote* what pleased his 
own taste. They wrote for themselves, 
for those organized like themselves. 

Pergolese, and . Sacchini, wrote from the 
dictation of the passions. At present^ Our 
most distinguished artists are employed on 
works of amusement. What can be more 
diverting: than the CarUatrici vUlane of. Fio- 
ravanti ? Compaffe them with the Matrimonio 
tegreto. The Matrimonio gives extreme plea¬ 
sure when one is in a certain temper; the 
Cantatrici are always amusing. I would re¬ 
mind you of the exhibition given at the Tu- 

V 

ileries, in 1810. Every body preferred the 
Cantatrici to all the other Italian operas; 
because^ to be amused by these lovely inha¬ 
bitants of Frascatis enquires the smallest de- 
g;ree sensibility which music can do witli^ 

n 

and this was precisely the proportion which 
the audience brought with them. To be 
formally. dressed, and in sight of a court 
filled'with the anxieties of ambition, is cer- 
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tainly a situation^ of all others, least favour¬ 
able to music. 

in the arts, and, T think, in all human 
p\^uits which admit of originality, a man 
ia either himself,—or nobody. I infer, there¬ 
fore, that the miisiciUns who devote them¬ 
selves ,lo the • department of amusement, 
think that g^onuv the b^est, and are men 
without any real warmth of feeling. Now 
whal are the arts, witliout true feeling in 

the artist • 

• > 

After the celestial purity of Virgil, the wit 

of Seneca came into fashion at Rome. We, 

at Paris, have also our Senecas, who, while 

they extol the beauliful simplicity of l-Vue- 

don, and the age* of Louis XIV. depart 
• » 

from it, as far as possible, a style 
full of point and alfectution. Thu!*, also, 
Sacchinij and Ciinarosa, are disappearing 

from the Italian theatres, to make room for 

^ * 

, ^ 

composers, who* in their eagerness to distin- 
guish themselves, fall into vvliat is fur-fetehed. 


extravagant, ami unnatural, and sct^k rather 
to astohish tlihb to uffecl. I'he ditlieulty aiid 
liresomenesfe oF the coij^erto Is cviiy where 
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Dwertimentos for variotts instruments in b, 5^ 

7, 8, and 9 parts. 


5 

Pieces in 

4 

5 parts. 

1 

dor 

• s 

f in 

4. 

9 

, s 

do. 

in 

6/ 

1 

do. 

in 

8. * 

4 

2 

do. 

in 

9.^ 

2 

do. 

• 

(Haydn did no,t recollect hour 


' * 


many instruments.) 

2 Marches. 

21 Pieces for 2 violins violoncelld. 
^ 6 Sonatas for the vipliD lyith accom* 
paniment for the vjbola. 

Echo for 4 violins,and % vioIoBcellop. 


Chncertoat. 


3 for the violin. 

3 for the violoncello. 
2 for the contaabasso. 

1 for the horfi in D. 

% ^ 

.' 2 . for two horns. 

1 for the clarinet; 
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Masses, Offertories, Te Deum, Salve kegina, 

Choruses. 

• • 

1 Mass. Celeusis. 

• * 

2 Masses. Sunt bona mixta malts. 

2 Masses. BreciS. 

1 Mass of St Joseph. 

i 

6 Masses for»the troojps in time of war. 

7 Solemn masses. 

% 

*4 Oflertories. 

1 Salve Regina, for foty voices 
1. Salve, for the organ solo. 

1 Chant for the Advent. 

1 Response. LaudotSion Salvatorem. 

1 Tc Deum. 

2 Choruses. 

1 Stabat Mater for a full orchestra. 


82 Quartette. 

1 Concerto for the organ. 

3 Ditto for the harpsichord. 

V 

] Divertimento for the harpsichord, violin. 



two horns, and an alto. 

do. for two performers. 

do. for the baryton and two viqjins. 

r 3 
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4 Divcrtiiuentos for <wo violins and an alto. 
I Divertimento^ with twenty variations. 

15 Sonatas for the piano-forte/ 

1 Fantasia.' 

i 

1 Capriccio. 

1 Tbema^ with varia'tioti in G. 

1 do. with variation in K 
• • 

29 Sonatas for the^ piano-fertc, violin and 
violoncello. 

I 

f 

42 AUemandes^ union^ thoai some lldlian 
son^s and oluets. 

S9 Canons for several voices. 


GermaV: Opera*. 


The Devil on Two Sticks. 




Philemon and Baucis, for puppets. 

in 

J773. 

The >Vitcbes SalJballi, 

do. 

in 

1773. 

Genovidfa, 

do. 

ill 

1777. 

Dido, ’ 

do. 

in 

1778. 


t 


Italian Operas. 

La Cantariiia. 

Lo Incontro innH>rovvisp 
Lo Spe^iale. 

4 ' 

2 



La Pescatrice. 

[1 Mondo della Luaa. 

La'Lola disabitata. 

La Inledelta pretniata 

• • 

/ Lu Vera Coslanza. 

« 

Orlando Paladiiio • 

Armida, , 

4 

Actde y Galatea. 

L:' Ir.tedelta delusa 

. 0 - . 

. Oratorios.- 

The return of Tobias. 

The Seven Words of the Saviour on . 
the Cross. 

The Creation of the World. 

The Four Seasons. , • 

13 Cantatas, for 3 and*4 voices.. 

4 

A 

♦ , 

*• • 

. In&glish. 

Section of 150(<Driginal Soi^^ 
$16.Scdtch Son^j with symphonies ao^iv 
accompanimeiiU. 
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Works xarittcn by Haydn, during his residence 
, in Ijondon. Copied from his Journal. 

Orfeoj opera scria. 

6 Symphonies. 

Sinfonia concertante. 

The Tempest^ a chorus 
3 Symphonies. 

Air for David, ^n’. 

Macone for Gnllini. • 

6 Quartefts. 

3 Sonatas for Deodevif. (Broderip) 

3 Sonatas for P. 

3 Sonatas for M. Jonson. 

1 Sonata in F minor. 

1 Sonata in G. 

The Dream. 

1 Compliment foi: Harrington. 

6 Etigliph Songs, c 
100 Scotch Songs.. ^ 

50 Ditto. 

# 

S Divertimentos for the Flute. 

3 Symphonies. 

4: Songs for P. 

-Marches. 





1 Air for Mistress P. 

1 God save the Kir^. 

1 Air, with orchestra accompaniment. 

Invocation to Neptune. • * 

• • 

• 1 Canon. The Ten Commandments. 

1 March. Ti\c Prince of Wales. . 

3 Divertimentos for Several voices. 

i 

34; Minuets arnl German airs for dancing. 
13 Ballads for Lord A. 

* Different songs. 

Capons. • 

1 Song with orchestra accompaniment for 
Lord A. 

4 Country dances. , 

0 Songs. 

Overture for Chvent Garden. 

Air for Madame Baiiti. 

4 Scotch Songs. 

3 Songs. 

3 Country dances. 

.1 Sonatas for Broderich. (Broderip) 




CANON CANCRIZANS 
a 3 ^oce. 

HAYIIN. 




Ly'VoiceO Ha-i-mo-ny is di-vinc 
oiri^ > IB si ^ bm - xfiH 0 syioV'^xfT 



jjrXy^oTCB Qg^x-DJO’ijX la cp" aiub 
otriA-Tp SI jCaoxn-i'Pji 0®®^®A^‘’TX 



Sec page 19 C. 



The music may be read backwaidi by ahining it on this 
aide* 



THE LITE 

UF 


MOZART 
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duties of Ills office did notVakc up the whole 

of his tiinCj he employed a part of it in giving 

lessons on the violin, and teaching the rules ' 

of musical Gonposition. He published “ An 

Essay on teaching t6c Violin with accuracy^” 

■ which met with good success. He. married 

Anna Maria Peril; a&id it has been remarked, 

us a circumstance worthy tije attention of an 

€ 

exact observer, that this couple, which gave 

4 • 

birth to an artist so happily organised for 
musical harmony,^ vicro noted in Salzburg for 
their uncommon beauty. . ' . 

s 

Of seven children sprung from this mar¬ 
riage, two only lived; a daughter, Mary Ann; 
and a son, of whom we arc now to speak. 

John-Chrysostoin-Wolfgang-Theophilus Mo¬ 
zart, was bom at Salzburg, on the 27th of 

# « 

January, 1756. A few years afterwards, his 
father discontinued giving lessons in the town, 
and determined to ^evoto all the time which 
the duties of his office left. dt. his disposal, to 
the superintendance of the musical education 

r 1 » 

of his.two children. 

. The daughter, * who was rather older than 

s * 

Wolfgang, made great proficiency, and sharefl 
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the public adiniraAidti}wiUi her brotbef, in tW 
excuriiious which she afterwardl made viith 
her faraily. She married^ in the sequeb a epun- 
seller of the prince-archbishi^ of dUSabui^^ 
prefi^nrioif domestic b^pin^ tP the renown 
of distinguished talem!^ 

Mozaii years old when 

his fatherto glre lessbns 6n the ha^i- 

wSd. was then seven ‘His 


^ chord hhi 

Wonisfaijur 'di 

niar»\f< 
for tAfi 

nioiie 
I am abT^^i 

?i."; 

resting 
When' 

begMi/teffeiH 

minuaj 

4 

pation 
asto tiie 

in Ipss 
alter/ hi pli 

^pesSj and 


for music immediately 

was to seek 
, 'an'd^'bethiiig could 

I 

d found this harmo« 
^details ilkt^t.Mgh 
\l\, I'mesume, be inie- 

. . I* ' > 

N A ‘ 

"ibur yeai^ old, his father 

- * ■ p ^ • 

ainvosi in spprt, some 


an Pccu- 


IT 








\tii 


■V 




« a 




‘less t! 1 



m' 

a^enr^ 'he made auch^pM progress, that, 
at five years* old, he^ already invented little 
pie^ of music which he played to his father, 
and w1i$<6h latter, in order to encourage 
the rising t<dent of, hijyon, .was at tw^uble 
of writitigldi:^.>’iiai^[« '{he litt^ Mozart 

* X 

acquired a tfiste'J»r''|^t!sio,« Hd'^as so fond 
of>aU')thcr'aimiscMn<^ ^ bi«-q^,^ 7 luch were 
in any way calculate^ io^tlterest him, ^at 
he sacrificed even his m^dra^\hem^ On every 
occasion he maip^e«to^.S|kdm|^and aflec- 
tionate heart ^^e in a 

day to those love me 


wett'ZCi^and whenever 




ly said Noj the 
Prom the ' 


tears would roll down 
moment^he became acquainted^witb music, 
his relish for the > sports atm^||^ments«6f, 
his age yanisbed, or, tftgThn^r them pleas- 

Q^pprtroduce 
S parents 

faiDfsel^K^y^^^with him: 
lEarriedihe^b^'thfngS in pro- 
m to idiotiieri then,'th^ 


irtK xo^ >i#‘ 

JS- 




V 

siiDg a marchj^r 



•L*.i 


Ourine:Vtfotne ^dness for tm 

usual studies of cliildkood gaiiied such . an 
ascendancy OTer Wolfgang/ that he sacnficed 
eveiy, thing; music,. to^it. 'Wbil'a’ fee 
was'li^^^tlhig arithm^il^th^^tables, the chairs, 
and evi^the widh^^l^l^Tered viritii figures 
which be 




ioiammm 






TOvered yiith figures 


iia'^«brfaUa«:fe;U(^lf 

^^^E^^sented 




not hefp^^ 
foUnwring;^ 



Ver,, soon became again 
his pursuit. He made 

9 

t, that bis father, not- 
ays with him, and 
fig his progre^; 'Could' 
aa a proflig^i‘'/The 
delated pr an eVe-witness, 

f ' If * U '* 


A» \ 




His faUi^: 

>yfa., 

aay ■ wi^ 


little fello# 

t 

• ✓ ^ 

concetto fot: 

* <«j./ - < ' 
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the church one 

iiad/ bia'son biisy in 
^bii . doing d^er^-' ^y 


V. * 




















111. 






W . ^ 


7i 


-T I 


«.* 






^J 


i;:« tog*. 

;ia' -wonder^ 




• > ./' / “SC- ■•. 


wonder^ 




'itn ti 






to the rules: it li 9 pitv 
be mad^ ^auy bse oft 
nobody wbrfd be . 
coiicecfe replied the 


*■ w 






.y- 


t i# 


M* 






i.i 






4 * 

•\ ** 


* 


% 


> 




/ ♦'/ 


: 


.ill 

■*^14 ■'• 


S« 


•r. • 


i * 






X:* 


•^^.1 


cd 


•.X' 

ift 




I 






I >* 






A ^ 


♦ ♦ 


'^■J. 


* . « 


A 




< • ^ rv j 


•x 


. 

-•-*.• XI 
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k,J 


i:>. 


i.> 

:h i4r 




< ‘ 






ii» 


4 > * 




w* W'* 


.s*-» 

^ e 


l-M ‘ 


^rs" 


:-i?>.'ij»-- 












ri' 


./J 











y<ms 

that the ,., , , ^ 


. 4' 1 ' Tft*'* <C^ 


I’yn 


tbe idea ot 

exhibUmg^.Un dif^nl courU^ Ger¬ 
many. TJbre: i»s^BOthi^ ^xt.aord*nj^^ 

J M ■;,/'*i^-^iiit^ As 8000, there- 

•-‘^'^'^^^’ii'^^ttaujed hi* sixth. 

r\f tVlA 

father; fta ,. 

■ ■' ■ . The ,WP 

f^efore the elector, and 
k^^hlibna. This fii^t 

)a every 

with; tb^TeceptiM 





T*V* 






..St 


pKil'-'.ifc .* . • 

*2>^^’LtiL ^wfafich , 


'iid lont, 

■ 

.•.V •> ' 




"’"•JugW?f.»»arkaWh-. 


'•.7A 




play 

keySj would iiideiiiibie.ex,tra'orditta 0 .” With¬ 
out. i^qifesting 4iie \t^imvpiAse »t this 
itfimgj^rppfcsal; tfte chil^'i^^ately began 
tQ plliy with a . and 


I Ai 


ii< 


•'Ji 


i M 


w*t 

^«lr« .1 




ti' 




«(i 


It 


r* 


•« 






'X 




. ! r ■ i;' 


4/* 

a'ri 




'tiUI 








Ti/. 




mftke the 




iT-V 




’•S' 


< .V 


4 '' • 




*4 k 




t ' >* • 


1 I 


^ -»• 




•ffSfAr 


i 




III 


ST' 











lumaelf tp-Ws 

M. Wagenifeil 

- • i ' *. * ' • ' 

be Minderstar(ds 


ad’V^!^ It 


j ti I 


4 I 






M 




•% V 


t ' » 


M 


a 'J. 


play one of 
over the Im 










at turn 




I 9 

^5f W%#^ 


Hitham 


»9^ t 


^7 .t r 


f^: 


00 




•-% 


rJL ^ 


•yr 


■w 


K.ij 


'V 






«* 1-J 




^tmtruineat^ seemed 
tte should apply 
oius which animated 


could ha' 


even 


On his 




!•! 


\ • 


•MVan 


. \ 




*> V’j 


'^pes that his ffienda 
^tei^n ;not 




’' V . ‘•^•*^*1 • > -'•: 


m .Yjlfopa to Salzburg 


violin. 


r • 


•y '- 






^i ' < 




nrt 


:hi* 


>Sk* 




^4. 


« 1 


'ST*' 






^tlP 


»| 


U 


ffA 


^')4 












•'< 2 * 


ilht 


•! 


f< ^'A 








' I*): 
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JIM* 
















m 

tw VientBli/j the arch- 

bishop’9 tmtapei^tOiilhd^ Mo«&n wa*! par¬ 
ticularly attached;^ jo be at ‘the 

home;, we the fttnenVihg’ anecdote in 

M8Woi&: ji 

" The iittlSw/' 
the basa 

wvia. 

^ • • • *a 

JUher repr_ ^ 

mandj obsenring, that as he Bad never ve- 

^ si ^ • 

ceivod any regular 1 
could not possibty 
son replied, that it 
neceswiry to receive i 
the saepnd 'tloUn. tfia 
this r^ly, told 


M 

ntaliii and 1 
# 

C reduested 
his 

r At^fchildish «de« 



on ttie Tiffin, be 

..L, • .-f - 





ly. ,TW 

;iO‘hiw 
H^^der to play 
half angry at 
to go away, luod not inter¬ 
mit us. "Wolfgang Was so hurt'at thia> that 
be began *to cry blttai^^|to.<^ pih going 
away with ku litfld 

ndgbtbe perftiittedt^B^W^^lfbe, and the 

good 'ema of^^j^ouity, oon- 
be tS . yoi 

$ fobachtndlj^ con^^ 

ffiy, and ^ not let your* 




wif be heud: .1 eend 

l^out direct!^, t!|«':%r& little Mo* 

I * ' 

sart playing jrith me, ^ but it was not Jong 
i>efore 1 perceited, with the gijeatest .i^tOid^ 
ment» that I perfeoM^Us^^. Without 
layihg hny t]ihi‘g«dowa;jpy violin,, 
and looked ^At tbe sh^'tearsof 

affecUon M ib« playod^nU 

the sU tnoe^^e'eame Wtsame*;. The co^ir 
' naendations we ll^e him* made him pretend 

li ^ ^ ^ a* t • 

that hei could > pbiy the* first violin. To 

4J7* ^ • 

huinoBV and could not 

forbear luring him execute this 

part,« but still so 

as neverfo 



Every day a^ided fresh proofo Of Mosart*s 
requisite organication for.musto. He could 
distinguish, and point oiIt,..tbe slimiest diflfe* 
lunces jof 80 ^^ ^ every falle or even 

rough by some chord, was 

a torture to.^^.‘\^^^iraB from ihtg that 
during the.lpi^ part of his c^dhoodL and 
even till he had< attained ^ ^th T^i- he 



had an insurmountable )fot||pE(tbr the tremppet, 

when it was not used • merely ah itn accom* 






Tbes^t of■.^ls’Ia8trUInentpro< 
^^uced upon much the nine^^iollpression as^ 
that o( a loaded pistol does upPn other ehil- *. 
drea^'when* pointed at them^Jn sport. His 
father thoui^ht': hiql^eould curtit him of this' 
, feaTj by e^io^ the^tt^pdt to ba-biovrn in* 
his pr«seiice^ notwi^unano son's en- 

treati^ tWmeat; ‘but, at 

itke iirsl tut^:^;pa^ieU' uppu the 

ttoor, and Wbuld: pfoba^yb&^'beeti in con-: 
vulsions, if they h^ n^Pt immediately-iceaSed- 
After he had irfhde ee>me^jii^Oi^cy upon 
the violin^ he oeeasion'atlinn&de ^OBe^df that- 




of .Schaclitner, the we. 

haV.e^^juBt > mcntioned/':tli)liueb4W' highly es- 
teethed, because, he drew^lront 'it sounds ex- 

' V • * - '»* ' * ’ •. * 

tremply soft.', Schachtner/ one day, .came’ to 
the houSfii''.while *fhe young Mozail was-, 
amusing^ himself^ on^his ownv 

' violin.': " What.is y6ur^iES^fe#ff was the 

enquiry^ 

it^i^i/A^r a^ftw iWdments pause^ 
ho ^uid not: you have 

;t|£and afr' it. was wfieif IX 

^ ^ , • y - 

;half a quiuter of a note 



n went On 


•' ; * 4 ^' 




tiscd it ?, 


-f j' 







below this.” ThLy at first, laughed at this, 
i^upulous exactiAiss ; but the &therj who had 
fofleu observed his son's extraordinary memory 
*for sounds, sent for the violin,.and to the 

\ 4 

*great astouishmeut of all .present, it was half 


U quarter of a note the other, as Wolf¬ 
gang had said. 

Though* the child ^ve^.day beheld ,aew 
proofs of Ihe astonishment,' and admiration, 

‘ * inap/red by his talents, it neither rendered him 
prqud, nor self-willed; a man in talent, in 
every things‘else'be^iwas %ti obedient and 
docile child. J^ferer did he appear dissatisfied 
with any thing that tus father ordered. Kven 
after playing the whole df the day, he would 
continue to do so, without shewing the least 
ill-humour, when his father desired it. He ' 
understood, and obeyed Vhc slightest signs 
made by his parents, and carried his^obedience 
so far as to refuse the sweetmeats which were 

Jit ^ 

ofiered him, wh^ he had not their permission 

to accept them. ^ 

In the month of July, 1763, when he.was 
io his*seventh year, his* fiuipl^set out.on their 



rapediti.^ .^wndaries of 

^Q^many; ,|iiid. 4 t penod Dial th 

celebrity of the name pc;liK>^Tt in Eirro 
is to be dated. Tbe tour ^bom'menced witlr 

rt* "L • . 


’i 




Munich^ Where ^^6^70^^, art^t* played a 

cQncuio„^ the tbc 

elector/afler ^n. At Augs- 

terg, Bros- 

eels, tbe tWQ^c^ildren gay 




,?• -•'• 


concerts, 

or i^ayed. before the pjrrg^ of. the .dist^c^,' 

and received eve^ where. 

mendations. " ’ ••'^ 

In the month of 



at .Paris, where they 
They performed at*VeraMHfs, ^^ Wolfgang 
played the.oigan of the lung's chap^ before 

• »• •< -■ ■•':'■ ■ .. . ■••'■•- " ■.'rS*?-; 

the court. ^ They gave m ParisT two grand 
public <Jbncerts, and uBivcrsally met with 

, -J.: '*. 

the most 4isUngunhed ;faeg{rt^. ^^eywere 

:,pOr- 


., even, so for . honoured.^ ^ 

A_tA^ _ ..aV ^ 


■ti^^. tAkeu •: the 



h< 


tyreetf.bMi.two ... 




the ber 

^■ 


mohte 

'' ^ > .rrp .»ai 

ffiW® 



8 at Paris that ^osart com- 

■'• . • ‘ ' •■■•"■ ■■■ 

two first works; one 








ok ’ 

L 

ftol 


[to tile countess de "feMe. ^ ' • 

. Ill April, the Mozarta» vi/fent to 

' > r ^ * f 4 \* * \ ^ *4 

jaiid, Vherc ^ey ;rCTOjtndfe till about th? 
middle oi the iTp^&yt^^vvear. ;'l'he children 


middle of the 
per4brmbd th^^nj 


per4brmbd bflloff th^liina as at Ver¬ 
sailles, *dfvAe i^al- 

^cha{iel. , Hi^^ ^^Srtprmaiiee* pii 'ibe^organ was 
thought thOre%f/'at LoudoOjl than his exbi- 
bhloiis oh the hjtfjfijetebord^ During his stay 
there, •be^and his sisthf ^ghve a grand concert, 
rail* the'which were his own 
comb«iuW:r-^' * 


com 


be suppo^' tl 


and especially Wolfgang, did ndl stop at a 
degree of pronciieiicy which every day pro* 
curM fjiein ^ sucli, flftlterinsr. applause* Not- 
withstai)(i«nff: tl&l^ ebhtiiiual removals, they 
piactised4l!iut|it?^e m re^larity, and 
Wolfghbg^^^^^^^g which 

he execute^lwith great egression. ‘ *The in* 
ei^edplodsfat' Fji^'and avltonadol^Ma'Jput 
him to the trial^^^"' 

of Bach, Handel, and other masters; he 



% 

played them immediately^ 
with the greatest pofsiblefcorrectness. He| 
played, Ope day, . before* Ibp king cf Eng¬ 
land], a pie«e /uU of melody] jfrom the bass, 

only.* At another time, Cbristiap ^iadfa, the 
^ ► • * 
queen's mnsic-mast^i^fook little Mozart 

between his [kneos, and plqye^ a few bars. 

»f’ "‘St* . * ' 


* Wbtt Moxait here did, by (he ud of his natonl 
genius only, performers in gonenil are directed to do*bj 
means ot figures placed over the notes, which indicate 
the harmony to be played by the bond. This'method 
of expressing by fignres the variosacottbiiiationi of sound, 
is denominated thorough 

To do this with accuracy is become a desideratum in 
music, for, as the early harmonists had no idea of many 
of the combinations which are found in the works of modem 
anthors, their scheme of figuring is found totally inadequate 
to the present state of mnsicai science. « 

In cooseqneDCe of this ’deficiency, the nomenclature 
of the art has been loaded with''4)ia',barb8roBs terms of 
chorda iy supposition, rctardatio^ mupensien ; dimintsAed, 
snpei^mM, •nomaltmt, spurfowj ; and the science of 
thorough jmi is become a labyrinth cd inextricable per- 
plexily. ‘ / 

To g^ rid of ^ ^j Lcopfiiwwi, we must simpli% the 
art, by estabUshii^i^‘'piiiieipl^J^lmt all combinations of 
the musicalLMalcdKldttunMe^ihd the harmonic code. It 







zart thii^laye^ 

imately a -'iri&le'^Joilaiii^ tuck preci* 

• ' •^- '<■ i-t.' ' ' - '*'■■' ■ 


^4 




p^B 


his resid^ce is/ he* 

was eight ijoni'pbsed sU 

sonatas ^hi^h Wse eii^Aired,^&t London^ and 


wllT tnea be ao e^s'j op^tion to refer tbe different mix* 

turef to oae.'df tbe foUdiriBg- daises. 

..: -..s;. '.vA;- •^' v. • • . 

' Tl^^^doii Cboid ^'.’ ^ 


V 


*-k ^ 






The lath, iaciodiag tbe shaVp 7thi 9tb, and lUb 
The 3&th or Ultimate Chord. '' • i 

' ^ .4 ’ .'IVV-'*'' 

By the Vltimat*' Ch^dt we mean that in which alf^^ 
tonM, and semi-tones, of the scale are comprebended; j^is 
formed by alternately placing a minor third apon aitn^Or,' 
and-'inay^ 1|fe'''reBolt'ed^iato pare*b8rxD0iiy,.-bg'thc inter- 



m 

ttys month of JuTy, Mo'K»rl 

fomily returned whence tb 

contiat^' Ibeir' jdtini^*^thrtegh l^andere 
wb^ *th6*y«uii|f artiA'6fl^' played the, 
organs of ' the wma^rieSi and ^oath^ral 
churcties. At' the il«gW the two children 
had an UlneaS yrhScfr Adanger^ their lives^ 
and from whl^^^^weiie 1l^’'^/bonthB in 
recovering,^ '.'^yol^ang comp6^ six ^natai 
for the piano'fbrte during hU convalescence, 
which he dedica^ to the princess of Nassau* 
Weilbour. In the beginning the ITM, 
they passed a month at *Am8terdBi:&, from 
whence they repaigkl to ti^ue/ to be 
present at the inatallatioh of the prince of 
Orange, Mozart compos^ for this solemnity 
a quodU^ for all the instruments, and 
also different airs and variations for the prm< 
cess. , ^ ^ 

After having perforined^^a^^al^ times be* 
fore'the Stadtholder, they Warned to Paris, 
th%y ^aid two monunl add tl 


then l;e- 
bf liyons'anff S^t^- 
the- elector gafcTlMd^^ 

V'musl'd&^eilC^/knd i^uired* 





lope it, and write it down immediately, which 
he did in the pri^ice’s presence, without re- 
j^currfng^eitherio the harpsichord or the violin. 
After writing it, he played it:/vhich excited 
the greatest astonishment in' the elector and 
his whole court. Aflct an absence of more 
than three years, they neturned to Salzburg, 

towards the efid of November, 1766, where 

• • 

- they remained till the aututtin of the following 
*yeaF, and this tranqnillity*seemcd further to 
augment the talents of Wolfgang. In 1768, 
the children performed at Vienna, in presence 
of the emperor Joseph 11.^ wlio coininis.sioned 
Mozart to compose the music of aii opera 
buffa—the Finta fiemplive. It was approved 
of by Hassc, the inattre dc chapclle, and by 
Metastasio, but was never broiiglit on the 

i ® • 

stage. * 

On many occasions, *ut the lioiiscs of 
the professors Bono, and* llas.se, of Metas¬ 
tasio, of the duke of Braganza, of prince 
Kaunitz, the father desired any Italian 
air that was at hand to be given to his 
son, who wrote the parts fqr all the instru¬ 
ments in presence of the company. At 

ax 
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llir drjHcatinn of iho church of The Orphans 
In? i‘«nnpo'se<l the music of^lhe mass, the mo 
j«‘f, and a frumpet diic^ and directed ‘tlu 
sohwn iiuKiic- ii\ presence of the imperial 

rouii, though he was at that time olily twelve 

# 

years old. • 

lie rctunuid to paas the year 1760 at Stilz- 

hurg. In tlio month of Occcrrfl)er, his father 

^ 0 

tot>k liini into lial}, just ader he had been 
appoitifcd (lir(‘< lor'of the archbishop of Salz- 
biirgN couc<‘i l \Vi; may imagiite the reexjp- 
tkon i>iv<'ii iu (liai coimtrv to this celebrated 

n . „ 

<hild. ^^ho had c.veitod such udmiratiori in 
the other parts of I'tnope. 

9 > 

'riie house of count Firmian, the governor- 
geiieral, was (he theatre of liis glory aj 
Mihui After ha>ing received the; poem of 
the opeia to Ijc jterformcd during tite car¬ 
nival of i.'TI, ainf of which ho undertook 

4 

to write the musie, Wolfgang quitted that 
cilv in the month of March, 1770. At Bo- 
(ogiiii, lie fotuid an initlinsiastic adinircr in 
the celebrated Father Martini, the same per- 
son of whom Jqmelli came to take lessons. 
Father AJartiui, and the Bologna amateurii. 



9 



were truiiHportecl at seeing a child of ihii-U'en, 

I 

whose suKill staKiro inailo him appear slill 
yoMiigiM-, tlevelope all the siibjecls «»f fngiies 
propipseil hy Marlini, and t;xe(' 4 t 1 e thc'in on 
the piano forte, wUliont hesitating, atui nilli 
tin* 'grealest precisioi^. At Florence, he «‘\- 
cih d >tinilHr astonislnn^mt hy the correctness 
with which he pfayed, at. sight, the nn)st dif 
(icuU fngues and themes.^troposed to him hy 
thci niurqnis dc lagncvifle. a distingnislicd 
amateur. 

Wc have an ancc<!ot<* respeeting him. 
during his residence at hMortMjee, which 
docs not iminedialely rclaU: to music Ih 
bccaino accjuaiiiicil, in* that city;, with a 
young Knglishiuun, of ahoni Ins own age, 
whose naino was 'riiomas lanh.'}. lie was 
a pupil of Marlini, and phiycil on*(ho vioiiti 
with admirable skill, and gracefnlwcss. 'I'hc 
frimnlship of the two hoyj^ became fpnte ur 
dent, and. on the day of tluiir sepafalioti, 
Linlev ipav*' bis friend iMo7-arl .some v(;r,ses, 

O ' ^ 

which he ha<l procured fov llm purpose, from 
the ceiebrated Corilla. lie aceotji])anied him 
to the gate of the town, and theh' parting 

4*2 
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*was attendee! with a copious effusion of 
tears. 

fn Uh! passion-week, the Mo/arts repah-ed 
to Koine, wJverc, as may l)e supposed, they 
did not fail to hear the celebrated"Afjserere, 
performed in the SixUn^ chapel, on the even¬ 
ing of Ash-Wednesd>y. As it was said, at 
that time, that thq pope’s ntiisicians were 
forbidden to f^ivo enpics of it, under pain of 
exeornmuiiii.atlon, ‘Wolfjjan^ determined* to 
ronunit it to memory, and actually wrote it 
all down on hisreiurn to his inn. The service 
being' repeated, on Good-Priday, he i^ain 
attended with liis manuscript in his hat, and 
had thus an opportunity of making some cor- 
rcctiinis. The story was much talked of in 
Komo, but the tiling apjiearcd so incredible, 
that in order to as<?erlain its truth, the child 
was engaged to sin^ this Miserere at a public 
concert, lie executed it to perfection, and 
the amazement of <Crist,ofori, who had sung 
it at the Sixtine chapel, and who was pre- 
rendered the triumph of Mozart com- 

, 'f 

. plete. 

^ I 

The difliculty of what he thus accom- 
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plishcd is much greater than may at first 
be imagined. But, -for the sake of ex- 

4 

planatV^n, 1 * shall enter into a few details 
respecting* the Sixtine chapel? *and the A/i- 

^ererc. 

111 this chapeh thdl'e are usually not less* 
tlmn tl\lrty-tvvo woice8,*without an organ, or 
any other instruuieiit to accompany or sup¬ 
port them. The establishment reached iu 
highest perfection about the commencement 
of* the eighteenth century.^ Since that time, 
the salaries of the singers at the pope's 
ehkpel having remained nominally the same, 
and' consequently being really much dimi¬ 
nished, while the opera was rising in esti- 
'iiuitiun, and good singers obtained prenuiims, 
before unknown, the Sixtine chapel has gra- 
dually lost the talents^ it originally pos¬ 
sessed. 

The Miserere, which ,is performed there 
twice in passidh-week, and which produces 
such an efi'ect upon strangers, was coin- 
pos<^, about two hundred years since, by 
Gregorio Allegri, a descendant of Antonio Al¬ 
legri, Ijetter known by the name of ©orreggio. 


t 



At the njomc'iit of its commencement, the 

# 

ami (. ardinais prostrate themselves. The 

# 

li^ht of tiic tapers- illumines the representa¬ 
tion of the luM judgment, painted by Michael 
Angelo, on the wall with which the altar is. 
•connected. As the service proceeds, the ta¬ 
pers arc extinguishetf, one after the, other, 
and the impression produced by the figures 
of the damned, painted with terrific power, 
by MlfduH-l Angelo, i.s increased in awfulncss, 
when I hey are dimjy seen by the pale light of 
the last tapers. When the se.rvicc is cn the 
point of concluding, the leader, who beats 
llie time, renders it irrperceptibly slower; the 
singers diminish the volume of their voices, 
and llic sinner, confouiuk’d before the nia- 
j<sty of his (iod, aod prostrated before his 
throne, .seems to await in silence his final 

f ^ 

% 

(loom. 

* ♦ 

Tlic sublime eficct of this composition de¬ 
pends, us it appears, on the manner in which 
it is sung, and the place iu which it is per¬ 
formed. There is a kind of traditional know’- 
ledgc, by which the pope’s siiigers arc taught 
cortain ways of managing their voices, so as 



4 

to produce the greatest eflect, and which it 
h impossible to 'express by notes.’*' 'riieir 


i^iiv thing of gmU importunes to.the rflVct of u mu- 
Hi cal cniupoMtion, for the expression of which no written 
cluimctorj were formerly empl^yed^ is ucc^nt. 

By accent^ in musi^ id to be undcrstcH>d, the luanner 
ill which sounds are tiUcrod, wkliout refereiuc to I heir 
loudiioss^ or softness^ or to tiu4r pitcli in tin* uiuMcal 
::cHle. Tlio same noie may Ik* struck on a drum, a 
glo>c, or uith a stU-k, but Ok- iiccrnl of it will lio ilitr*!- 
rent. Tht* note of a liar)>siclior4l-u'irt‘ K (iu; shuu' willi 
that of a pianO'forlc, but tb«r aecrut is iiol .so, tlie M>urids 
of Uic one being produced by a ‘luill, ll»ose of the. other 
by a hiimmcr. , 

The natural accent of all the inistniiiu.nts is difTercnt, 
but tlie performer is enabled to \ary it al pleasure-, by 
eertain iijetbods of playing. 'I'his is parlicularly the case 
with the violin, on which every .variety of a^cctif miiv be 
produced by meaua of the bow. Wc recounneud the 
treati.se of M. Baillot, on this subject, to cveN student. 

As no characters have yet been adopted that will suf¬ 
ficiently express these varieties, K is evident that the kind 
of accent given to any note, will dojieiid on the taste, and 
lam j of the peiforroer, and it will not ihurcforc ajipcar 
surprising, that the elFect of the same music should often 
be v.-fy difTerciit. as in the case of the Misrrert. 

Rut though the sp/citt of the accent is left tims unde¬ 
cided, its place depend# op certain laws, derived from the 

2a*1 
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singings possesses all the qualities which ren-, 
der music affecting^ Tfie same melody is 
repeated, to all the verses of the pss^m.'but 
the music, *thpugh similar in the masses, is 
not so in the details. It is accordingly easy 
to be uiidei^tood, . without. being tiresome.! 
The peculiarity of the Sixtine chapel, con¬ 
sists in accelerating or retarding the time in 
certain expressions', in swelling or diminish- 

I 

ing the voice according to the sense of th<‘ 
words, and in singing some of the verses with 

*4 

move animation (Imn others. 

IMic following anecdote will shew still more 
clearly the difliciitty of the exploit performed 
by Mozart in singing the Miserere. 


>anic princrplt^i^ as those which regulate the cadences of 
ptK'lrj, and tfce euphony W language in general,-—namelj^ 
IliHt the oar requires the observance of a certain propor* 
lion in. the dislaDCt*s aU which the emphatic notes or 
words recur. 

These proportions will vary, according to the time of 
the music, and the species of versification; and, hence 
arises the difticulty of translating llie words of a piece of 
vocal music, withoift destroying that unity of accent 
which should always subsist between (hem.* G. 



It is related that the emperor Leopold I. 
who not only was foijd of music, but was 
himself u ^ood composer, requested of the 
pope, through his ambassadoi^ copy of the 
Miserere of Allegri, for the use of the iinpe- 

I _ 

rial chapel at Vienna.* The request was com-* 
plied with, and. the rMrector of the Sixtine 
c^pcl cjiuse'd % copy to be written out, 

V . . 

which was immediately transmitted to the em- 
peft)r, who had in his service the first singers 
of*the day. ^ 

Notwithstanding their talents, the Miserere 
of Allegri produced, at Vienna, no more ef¬ 
fect tiian the dullest co^nmoii chant, and the 
emperor and his court were persuaded that 
•the pope’s maltre dc chapel le, desirous, of 
keeping the Miserere to himself, had eluded 
his master’s orders, and sent an inferior com¬ 
position. A courier was immediately dis¬ 
patched to complain to the pope of this want 
of respect, and the director was dismissed 
without being allowed to say a word in his 
own^ justification. The poor man, however, 
‘prevailed oti one of the cardinals to intercede 



for him, and to represent to his holiness that 
the manner of perfoiininj^ ^the Misnri'c could 
not be expressed iii notes; but *e(jnire^ much 
time, and r^pe^riteil lessons from the singers 
_nf the cliapel, who possessfed ‘the traditional 
knowledge of it. The«j>ope, who knew no¬ 
thing of music^ couhi scarcely comprehend 
how the same notes shoultJ not bp just as 
good at Vicuna, at Rome. He, however, 
allow i'd the poor niattre do cbapclle to Write 
his defence to the emperor, and, in tinne, he 

i 

wa.s received again into tavour. 

it was this well known anecdote, which oc¬ 
casioned the people of Rome to be so 
astonished when tlicy licard a child sing their 
Miserere, correctly, after two lessons. No¬ 
thing is more ditlicult than to excite surprise 
In Rome, in any tiling relating to the fine 
arts. The "most brilliant reputation dwindle? 
into insignificance in that celebrated city, 
where the- finest productions of every art are 
the subjects of daily, and familiar, contem- 
^pUtion. 

1 know not whether it arose from the repu- 



.« tation ^vllK-1I tt proctire<1 him, but it appears 
that tlic Mtlomn and alfoctiiij; chant of the 
Miserer^’, nunle a deep impression in tl»e mind 
of Mozart, ^^llo shewed, ever* iffterwards, a 
unarkod preference for Handel, and the tender. 
Boccherini. 



0 




. CHAPTER 11. 

SEQUEL OF THE CHILDDOOD OF MOZART. 

€ 

From RoinCj the Mozarts, went to Naples^ 
wh^re Wolfgang played on, the piano-forte at 
the Conser^atom aUa pieta. When he was in 
the middle of his sonata, the audience took 
it into their heads, th^t there was a charm 
in the ring which he wore. It becaipe ne¬ 
cessary to explain to him the cause of the 
disturbance which afose, and he was at last 
obliged to take off this supposed magic circle. 
We may imagine the effect produced on such 
an auditory, when they found that after the 
ring was taken ofll^ the music was not the 
less beautiful. Wolfgang gave a second grand 
concert, at the house of prince Kauuitz, the 
emperor’s ambassador, and afterwards return¬ 
ed to Rome. The pope desired- to see hiiii, 
and conferred on him the cross and brevit 
of a knight of th&Golden Militia (aurata MUi- 

At Bologna, he was nominate<1. 
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unanimously^ member and master of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Academy. He was shut up alonc^ 
ag^reeably to i}sag;c^ and in less than half an 
hour h*e composed an auti^lumy for four 


voices. 


Mhzart’s father hastened his return to Mi- . 
laiij that he might attend to the opera which 
he had undertaken. The time was advanc- 
ing, and they did not rcarh that city till tlic 
tlosc of October, 1770. llud it not been for 
thk engagement, Mozart might Iiavc oblaiii' 

cd wliat is considered in llnly tlii^ first mu- 

♦ 

sical honour,—the composition of a serious 
opera for the theatre of Rome. 

On the 26lh of December, the first repre¬ 
sentation of tile MilhriifaUs took placi*, at 
Milan, if'his opera, composed by Mozart, at 
the age of fourteen, wa.^ performed twenty 
nights in succession; a*circumsttflicc which 
aiitUciently indicates its sliccess. The ina- 
n^iger immediately entered into a written 
agreoinonl with him for the composition of 
tl^c lirst opera for the year 1773. Mozart left 
Milan, wiiich resounded witl^ Iiis fame> to pass 
tlie last days of ihe carnival at yeiiice, in 

2 
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company 'with his father. At Verona, whicb 
be only passed through, *he was presented 
with ’a diploma, constituting bint a member 
of the Phiyiarmoiiic Society of that city. 
Wherever he went in Italy, he met with the' 

* I 

most distinguished reception, and was gene- 
rail) known by the n^me of The Philharmonic 

i 

Knight: // Cavaliere Filarmomeo. 

When Mozart returned with his father to 
Salzburg, in March* 1771, he found a letter from’ 
count Fii'iiiian, of Milan, who coiiunanded him, 
in tlic nann.' ul tiie empress Maria Theresa, to 
compose a dramatic cantata on occasion o' 

4 

the marriage of the arch-dukc Ferdinand. 

. The empress had chosen the celebrated Hassc, 
as the oldest professor, to write the opera, and 
she was desirous that the youngest* composer 
should uifdertake the cantata, tlic subject' of 
whicli was. .Iscnuiut in Alba. He undertook 


the work, and in the month of August, set out 

for Milan, where, during Ihf solemnities of 

V. 

the marriage, the opera and the scretia<;<<* 

s 

were performed alternately. ^ 

III 1772, he composed for the election of 


the new archbishop of Salzburg, the cantata 
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entitled U sog-no di Scipioiie; and at Milan, 
where he passed the winter of the year follow¬ 
ing, he wrolc Itucio Silla, a serious opera, which 
had twenty-six succcSvsivo rcpresontations. In 
the spring of Mozart returned to Salz¬ 
burg, and during sorve excursions which he 

made in the coiirsc of this year to Vienna and 

• • * 

Munich, ^he produced various compositions 
of merit, as, Im Finla Giardiniera, an opera 
buffa, two grand masses for ih$ elector of lla- 
varia’s chapel, &c. In I?';."), Ilie arcliduke 
Maximilian spent some time at Sal/hnrg, and 
It was on this occasion that Mozart composed 
me cantata entitled II ilt- Paalore. 

The early part of the life of Mozart is the 
most extraordinary ; .the (Iclails of it may in- 
torc-st the philosopher, as \^cll as the artist. 
VVe sliall bo more conci^ in our Account of 
the rcmaimlcr of his too short caiew. 
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CHAPTER nr. 

Arrived at the a^e^of nineteen^ Mozart 
mi^bt flatter himself ^at he had attained the 
summit of hia art, since of this he was re¬ 
peatedly assured, jvherever he went;—from 
London to Naples'! As far as reg^arded «the ' 
advancement of his fortune, he Mas at liberty 
to choose amori" 'all the capitals of Europe. 

r 

Experience had taught him that he might' 
every Mlierc reckon on general admiration: 
His father thought that Paris would suit him 
best, and accordingly, in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, 1777, he set out for that capital, 
accompanied by his^mother only. 

It would liave been, unquestionably, very 
advantageous to .him to have settled there, 
but the French music, of that time, did not 
accord with his taste; and the preferentl. 

i 

shewn for vocal performances would ha;/e 
^ven him little^ opportunity of employing 
himself in the instrumental department. He 



had also Ihc mist'ortuiic to lose his mother 
in the year alter ttis arriviil. From that time, 
Paris hecainc itisupporlable to him. After 
having; composed a symphony^ tW the Concert 
spirituci, *and a few oilier pieces, lie hastened 
lo rejoin his father Ain the beginning of. 

1771 ). 

In thi\ moAth ^of November, of the year 
following, ho repaired to*^ienna, uhilher he 
hud been summoned by his sovereign, the. 
arMibishop of Sul/,burg, lie was tlien in his 
iweulY-fourlh year, '’riie habits of Vienna 
fevere very agreeable to him, and tlic beauty 
m' its fair inhabitants, it appears, still more 
so. 'riiere^ he fixed himself, and nothing 
.eoidd over prevail upon him afiorwards to 
leave it. ^J'he oinpire of the passion.s hav¬ 
ing coinmeuced in tins being, sti exipii- 
sitely sensible to liis art, he soon became the 
favourite composer of his*age, and gave tlie 
ti^st example of«a remurkahlo child hccoining 
great man.* 



‘ Mozurt uompimd tlu- iiiusiic vf tbe opvrit of [dome- 
Hi/ut under tlie most r.;<’,>iirHbte cirvum&ttucv». Tbe 

2 b 
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Tit 

'I'o gi\i; a particular analysis of each of 
."Mo/art’*; v^orks would be too loujj, and too 
dillkult; an amateur ou^iit tA kno>K them 

t * 

all. INlosl of "Ins opeilis wore composed at 

Vienna, and had the greatest success, but 

'none of thorn was a {greater favourite than 

the Zanber Flolv, wliich wa« perfornted one 

iHHulrod tim(?H in loss than a<jcar. 

<• 

<*Ic*<;frrr ufio JiHti shinvn hiui distiii- 

<:ivtajr. U't|tir4Ml Ivm In nrite this nprra for 
Ills ut Ilu* oK*hcsUu of M'hich uas ouc of 

iUv, hrsf ill <jornrjiiy. Mo^url WMi in the full bloom 
ufhk ^eiiinsi: lie v.ns in hU tuenty-linii ycHr, anil passion 
ulely t'ljuiiioiircil of iiiinlt^obelle Coustaiice Weber, a 
<Tlebrattnl uctr<’>'^» ntioiii bo ulXeiwards iintriicd. TIic 
fitiiily of ills niislrei!( opposed tlio tiiAtcb, on account of 
Ins iiiiM'ttlod lubit.s having no permanent si 1 nation, 
iiinl bci’dnMC his nniiuicjs had hit he it o bi'cii fur from 
c\einplury. lie ua^ desirous of showing to thi:» family, 
that tie hud iiu settled rank in society, lie never' 

Uielcss ]M>ssesscd the means of obtaining cunsiderulion, 
and his attachment to Constance supplied him with 
subjects of the inipa^siotie<l airs which his work reqiiirr&' 
The love, and vanity of the young composer, lli*s 
stimulated to the highest pitch, enabled him to produ'^e 
an opera, wliiih hc^ahva>s reganted as his best, and 
from which lie has frcipicntly borrowed ideas for 
subsequent ioiuposiUoiis* 



Qli 

Like Raphael, Mozart cnil)race(l lus art 
in its osSont. . Itapliael appears lo 

have heen muicjpiainted \vitli one only, 

the mode ol' painting' tigiire^ a ceiling^, 
in contiaeled proportion, or what is termed 
/ore-shorl(:iuiii(. lie* always supposes the. 
cam as of the piece Iv he attached lo the 
roof, or sjjppoVte<[ hy allcf^orieal hgnrcs. 

As for Mozart, 1 am iiOl aware of any de¬ 
partment in uliieh lie has not excel ledoperas, 
sylnjihonies, sonj;s, ail’s for danciu”'—he is 
fjreat ^in every things. Haydn's iVieiid, the 
ijiaron V'^on Swicleii, went so far as to say, 
fhat if Mozart had livial^lie \%oul«l have home 
away tlic sceptre of iiislrumenlal music, even 
•from that great master. In the comic opera, 
Mozarl is ih-licicnt in ^aiet) In this res¬ 
pect, he. is inferior to Claluppi, GugUelini, 
and .Saiti. 

The most rcinarkahlo circumstance in his 
rr^jsic, iridcpciidenUy of the genius displayed 
it, is the novel way in wliicli iic employs 
tlV orchestra, csjieciully the wind instruments. 
He draws surprising .elfects trom the tlute, an 
iustrunicnt of which Cimarosa hasdly ever 

2b § 



made any hm-;. ilc niridics iho accompani¬ 
ment with all ihe b(':Mitif.*r> of Ihe lincst sym- 
phonics, ' j 

Mozarl link ..been accused of lakin*^ inte¬ 
rest only in ins own music, ami of bein«: ac- 
cpiainlt’d wtlli iioni' but his own works. 

is the reproach of iiioiillle/l vanity. Em- 

$ 

ploye<l all his life ir. wrilii*»' his own ideas, 
Mo/.urt. had not, U isfrtu', time to read all 
th*>se of (itin'r in:i''tir<. nut. he readily ex- 

t 

pif'S'fil hi' appr({bati(»n of nhnle\er he met 

with that .sed merit, oven tlie SMiiplest^ 

air. prosiilod it was original ; though, ley 

politic than the greyt artists of Italy, he had 

no consideration for nwdiocritv. 

• . 

I h; most esteemed Porpora, Uuraiilo, Loo, 
and Alessandro Scarlatti, but lie placed 
Handel abox; ihcm^ all. lie knew the prin¬ 
cipal works of that great niast(n' !)y hcail. He 
was uecuslomcd bi siiy; “Handel knows 
best of all of us what is capable of produej^.” 
a g-reat etl'cct. VN'hen he chooses, he stril^^s 


like the thimder-boil.' 




He remarked' of Joinclli, “ This artist 
shines, and will always shine, in certain de- 



(jartincnts ; hul lie shoiiU) Imvc confined hlni- 
seir lo tliom, and not have attempled Ix) 
wrife sacrod niu-^ic in llic ancient style.” lie 
had not iimcli o[)inioii uf VincQuzo Martini, 
uhosx; fV/'Y/ rum v«as at that time nincli in 
r-iMJirr. “ TIktc* are ^oaic very pretty thlni^s, 
in it,” said he, “ hut. twenty y«*ar!» Innicc, 
nolxxly will tlniik of it.” 

possi's^ nine o[ii;nis coniposexl by 
' Mxji'.art to Italian words :* La Finla S>‘mplicM, 
comic opera, his lirst <!.ssay in the dramatic 
departnumt; Milridalc, sernins ojicra : Lucia 
SUla, serious opera: La Giardinicra, comic 
«i»pora : Idomviico, serious opera : IjC Nikzc di 
Fi'yaro, and Don Giovanni, composed in 1787: 
C’o.sv Jan liUlc, comic opera ; and La Ck‘iiienr.a 
di Tito an opera of Melastasio. wliieh was 
perforinod, for the first lime, in 1792. 

He wrote only three Gerniaii jjperas. Die 
Eid/ulivun}^ flu.v dem Ser<eil, Dcr SchauspieL 
d/rector, and JMa Zauber fi'ldlc., in 171)2. 

has left scventoeii symphonies, and in- 
Jfruincntal pieces of all kinds. 

iSlozart was also one ol" the first piano¬ 
forte players in Europe. He played with 

2 if 3 



extraordinary rapidity; the execution of his 


Icflthandj especially, was gfeatly admired. 

As early as the year 1765, Haydn said to 

% 

Mozart’s fathe^, who was then at Vienna: 

1 declare to you, before God, arid on my 

.honour, that I regard your son as the greatesJ 

composer I ever heard of.” 

Such was Mozart in music. To those 

•. *• 

acquainted witli human nature, it will no 
appear surprising, that a man, whose talent! 
in ihi.s dcjiartmciit wore the object of geiicla 

I 

admiration, should not appear to equal ad 
vantaac in the other situations of life. 


Mozart possessed no advantages of person', 
though his parents were noted for their 
beauty. Cabanis remarks, that 

“ Sensibility may be compared to a fluid, 
the total quantity orwhich is determined ; and 
which, whenever it ^ows more abundantly in 
any one channel, is proportionally diminished 
in the others.'* ‘ ' 

Mozart never reached his natural growth. 
During his whole life, his health was delicate. 
He was thin and «pule; and though the form 
of his faqe was unusual, there was nothing 
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striking' in kis p/iysiog'iioniy, but its extreme * 
variableness. The expression* of his counter 
iiaifce changed every moment^ but indicated 
nothing more than the pleasure pain which 
lie experienced at the instaut. He was re- 

f 

markable for a Itabr^ which is nsnuUy the 
attendant of .stupidity. , His body was per¬ 
petually in inotron ; he was either playing 
witli his hands, or beatii^g- tlic ground with 
his, foot. There was nofliing extraordinary 
in* his other habits, except his extreme fond¬ 
ness fur the game of billtards. He had a 
table ni liis house, on whicli he played every 
Jay by himself, wheti .hc had not any one 
to play with. His hands were so habituated 
to the piano, that he was rather clumsy in 
pvery thing beside. At table, he never curved, 
or if he attempted to do it wasVith much 
awkwardness, and difficulty. His wife usually 
iinderlook that office. ■ 

/tIic same man, who, from liis earliest age, 
.had shewn the greatest expansion of mind in 
vrliat related to his art, in other respects re¬ 
mained always a child. He^ never knew how 
properly to conduct himself. The manage- 

2*b4 



ment of domestic affairs^ the proper use of 
money^ the judicious selection of his plea¬ 
sures, and temperance in the •enjoyment of 
them^ wcre*neyer virtues to his taste. The 
gratification of the moment was always upper- 
• most with him. His mind was so absorbed 
by a crowd of ideas, which rendered him inca¬ 
pable of all serious reflcctio/i, that, during his^ 
whole life, he stood in need of a guardian to 
take care of his temporal affairs, llis father 
wa.s well aware of his weakness in this respect, 

4 

and it was on tliis account that he persuaded 
his wife to follow him to Paris, in Wil, hii 
engagements not allowing him to leave Salz¬ 
burg him.sclf. 

But this man, so absent, so devoted to 
trifling amusements, appearo*! a being of 

I ; 

snpprior order as soon as he sat down to a 

t 

piano-fort6. llis mind then took wing, and 

liis whole attention was directed to the .wie 

\ 

object for which nature designed him. Me / 

• / 

harmony of sounds. The most luuncrc^lS 
orchestra did not prevent him from observing 
tlie slightest false note, and lie immediately 
pointed put, with surprising precision, by 



Y^iat instrument tlie fault had been com¬ 
mitted^ and the nhtc wiiicli should have been 

« 

made. 

When Mozart went to Bejlhi* lie arrived 
late on the evening. Scarcely had he alighted, 
thantt^ asked the waiter of the inn, whether, 
there was any ^opera <hat evening. “ Yes, 
the EntpjhTung dem SerniY”—“ That is 
charming He iinmediittcly set out for the 
theatre, and placed liimself at tiic entrance 
of the pit, that he might listen without being 
observed. Hut, sometimes, he was so pleased 
with the execution of certain passages, and 
*nl others, so dissatisfied with the maimer, or 
the time, in which they were performed, or 
with the einbcilishmeiits added by the actors, 

i 

tthal, continuaily expressing cither his pica- 
sure, or disapprobation,"he insensibly got up 
io the bar of the orchestra. The manager 
l^d taken the liberty of making some altera¬ 
tions in one of'the airs. When they came to 
jt, Mozart, unable to restrain hunsclf any 
longer, called out, almost aloud, to the or¬ 
chestra, in what way it ongiit to be played 
li^very body turned to look at tliq man in a 
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great coat^ who was making all tins noise, 
Some persons recognised Mozart^ and^ in ^ii 
instant, the musicians and act,ors were In¬ 
formed that>>l]e was in the theatre. Some of 
them, and amongst the number a Very good" 
.female singer, were sa agitated at iv’c' in¬ 
telligence, that they ^refused to come again 
upon the stage. The manager informed Mo¬ 
zart of the einbarvassment he was in. He 
immediately went behind the scenes, and 
succeeded, by the compliments which he paid 
to th(' actors, in prevailing upon them to go 

I 

on with the piece. 

Music was his constant employment, and 
his most gratified recreation. Never, even 
in his earliest childhood, was persuasion re-, 
quired to engage him to go to Jiis piano. On‘^ 

f « 

the contrary, it was! necessary to take care 
that lie did not injure his health by hip 
application. He Vvas particularly fond of 
playing in the night. If he sat down to 
the instrument at nine o'clock in the even- 

T 

ing, he never left it before midnight, an^, 
even tlien it wasjiecessary to force liiin away 
from it, foi* he would have continued to inodu- 
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kte, and play volunlJirics, the whole night. 
Iii his general hiiiiits he was tlie gentlest ot 
men, but tlic,least noise during the pert'orm- 
unce of music offended him \iolculIy. He 
’was far rfbove that affected or inis-placcd mo¬ 
dest }V^'hicb preveuti^ many performers from 

playing- till they have* been repeatedly en- 

« • 

treated. ^ The nobility of Vieiina often re¬ 
proached him with playiitg, with equal inte¬ 
rest^ before any persons tLat took pleasure in 
hearing him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


. An amateur, in a fown throughliicli 
Mozart passed in ouenof his journics, assem- 
hied a large party of hia friends/ to give them 

# 

an opportunity of hearing this celebrated mu- 
Kician. Mozart came, agreeably to his en- 
gagemc^nt, said very little, and sat down 'to 
lln^ piano>forl<^ Thinking that none but 
connoisseurs w«*re present, he began a slow 
movement, the harmony of which was sweet, 
but extremely simple, intending by it to pre¬ 
pare liis auditors for the sentiincMit which he. 
designed to introduce afterwards. The coin-' 
pany thought all this very commou-placc. 
The style'’soon became more lively; they 
thought it pretty enough. It became seve;-e, 
and solemn, of a striking, elevated, and more 
difficult harmony. Some of the ladies began 
to think it quite tiresome, and to whisper.a 
few'criticisms to pne another: soon, half the 
party were talking'. Tlie master of the house 





upon thorns, ami Mozart himself, at last 
p^cived how little hU aiidieucc were allected 
by the music.* Uc did not- abandon the prin¬ 
cipal idea with nhich he coiuyic^/eed, but he 

* • ^ 

developed it vvitlraH llie fire of which he was 
capaftr^; still he was hot attended to. With-- 
out leaving olT |>Jayhig,*he began to remon- 
^'<lrute ratlior sliurply with his andienee, but as 
he forlniialcly expressed •himself in Italian, 
scarcely any body undcrstooil him. They be- 

cunic hovve\er moreijuict. Wlien hi.s anger was 

% 

a litliQ abated, he cuiiUl not liiinsclf forbear 
laughing at his iinpeluositv- He gave a more 
conunou turn to liis idciu<, and concluded with 
playing a well known air, of which he gave 
•ten or twelve charming variations. HMic whole 
^rooui was deliglilcd, and j’cry few of the coni' 
.pan) were at all aware ^of what had passed. 
\lozart, however, soon took leave, inviting 
t!\; master of the iiouse, .and a few connois 
seurs, to spemf the evening with him at hi.s 
inn. Ho detained them to supper, and upon 
their intimating a wish to hear him play, 
he sat down to the instri/tncnt, where, to 
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their great astonishment, he forgot himielf tii^ 
after midnight. 

s 

An old harpsichord tuner .came to put 
some strings /o his travelling piano-forte. 
? Well, ray good old fellow’’, says Mozart to 
• him,' what do 1 owe you? 1 leiA’fe to¬ 
morrow.” The pooriflian, regarding him as 

4 

a sort of deity, replied, stammering and con- 

founded, “ Imperial*. Majesty 1.Mr. tne 

niattre de chapelie of his imperial majesty. 
I cannot ... It is true that I have waited upt>n 
you several limes. .... You shall give me a 
crown .”—‘*A crown!” replied Mozart, "a wor¬ 
thy fellow, like you, ought not to be put out 
of his way for a crownand he gave him 
some ducats. The honest man, as he with¬ 
drew, continued to repeat, ’‘'ith low bows, 
" Ah! Imperial Majiesty!” 

Of his operas, he esteemed most highly 

the Idomcncus, and Don Juan. He was riot 

% 

fond of talking of his own works; or if he 
meutioiied them, it was in few words. Of Don 
Juan he said one day, " This opera wgs 
not composed fo» the public of Vienna, it is 






ir'suited to Prague; but, to say the 
I, I wrote it only, for myself, and my 
friends.” • 

The time wUieh he most* vTflliugly em* 
ployed in composition, was the morning, from 
six or^lS^veii o’clock tiH ten, when he got up. • 
After this, he did.iio inofe for the rest of the 
d^, unless he b%d to finish a piece that was 
wanted. He always worked very irregularly. 
Wlfen an idea struck him, he was not to be 
drawn from it. If lie was taken from the 
piano-(oKe, he continued to compose in the 
midst of his frieiid.s, and passed whole nights 
witii his pen in his hatjd. At other times, 
he hud su(di a disincrmutlon to work, that 
he could not coinplctc a piece till the mo- 
j/ient of its perfiji’niance. ^ It once happened, 
vihat ho put oil' some music which he had eii- 
ged to furnish for a court concert, so long, 
thm, jie had not time to ,write out the part 
which he was td perform himself. The em¬ 
peror Joseph, who was peeping every where, 
h^pjiening to cast hi.s eyes on the sheet 
which Mozart seemed to be playing from. 
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was surprised to see nothing but empty linei, 

and said to him; "Where's your part.?”— 

% 

" Here/’ replied Mozart, putting his hand to 
his forehead/ , 

. The same circumstance nearly occurred 
with respect to the overture of Don It 

is generally esteemed the best of his over¬ 
tures ; yet it was only composed |.he night 
previous to the fipit representation, after 'the 
general rehearsal lm<l taken place. About 
cLcveti! o’clock in the evening, when he‘re¬ 
tired to his apartment, be desired his wife to 
make him some punch, and to stay with him, 
in order to keep lym awake. She accord¬ 
ingly began to tell him fairytales, and odd 
stories, which made him laugh till the tears 
came. The punch, however, made him s) 
drowsy, that he could go on only while his' 
wife was talking, and dropped asleep as soon 
as she ceased, i'hc efforts which he irvhde 
to keep himself awake, the*^ continual alter¬ 
nation of sleep and watching, so fatigued 

s 

him, that his wife persuaded him to ti^ke 
some rest, promising to awake him in an 
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hJur’s Vme, He slept so pi'ofoundlyj that 
sh^ sufifered him to repose for twb hours. At 
five o’clock in>the morning she awoke him. 
He had appointed the music'copli^ to come 
at seven; and by the time they arrived, the- 
overtop was finished.* They had scarcdy 
time to write out ^he ^oflies-hecessary-for the 
orchestra,•and *the,musician8 were obliged to 
^lay it without a rehears^. Some persons 
pretfind that they can discover in this over- 

I A . ^ 

ture the passages where Mozart dropped 

asleep,,and those where be suddenly awoke 

♦ • ♦ 

again. 

Don Juan had no gre^t succesa at Vienna^ 
at first. A short time after the first repre- 
s^tation, it was talked of in a Im'ge party, 
^ which most of the conijoisseura bf the ca- 

S itnl and amongst others.Haydn, were pre- 
Mozart was not there. “ Every body 
_ ed that it was a vei;y meritorious per- 

formauce, brilliabt in imagination, and rich 

* * 

m genids; but evbiy one had also some fault 
to ;fii;d with'Htl' All had spoken, except the 
modest Osked. ' " I 

%C • 
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am not/' !>aid he^ with his accustomeA cai^ 
tioHj " a proper jud^^e of the dilute: all 
that I know is, that Mozart is the greatest 
composer litfwr existing." The subject was 
then changed. 

Mozart, on his part; bad also a ^Wkt re* 
gard for Haydn. He'^has dedicated to him a 
set of quartetts, which may be classed with 

^ n 

the best producti^s of the kind. A pro- 
fessor of Vienna, who was not without merit, 
though far inferior to Haydn, took a mali¬ 
cious pleasure in searching the compositions 
of the latter, for all the little inaccuracies 
which might have crept into themi He often 
came to bhew Mozart symphonies, or quar¬ 
tetts, of Haydn's, which he had put into score, 
and in which he had^ by ^is means, discovered 
some inadvertencies^ of style. Mozart alway*; 
endeavoured to change the subject of coh- 
versation: at last, .unable any longer to're¬ 
strain himself, '' Sir," said he to him, ^larply, 
" if you and 1 were both melted doim toge¬ 
ther, W 0 should not furnish matwals for one 
Haydn." 



painter^ who was desirous of flattering 
Cimarosaj said to'him once, that he const* 
dered him superior to Moaart. y I, Sir,” re¬ 
plied he smartly; '' what woul^ yeu say to a 
person 'v^hh should assure ^ou that you were 
superiter'to Raphael • • 
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CHAPTER V. 


^IbzABT judged bis^own wjorks with impar> 
.tlali^y, and 6<tien, with a apverity, which he 
would not easily'iiavc allowed in another 
person. The emperor Joseph II. was fond 
of Mozart, and had appointed him his maftre 
do chapellc; but this prince pretended, to be 
u dileUtttUe. His travels in Italy had given 
hint.a.partiality for {he music of that coun* 
try, and the' Italians who were at his court 
did not fail to keep up this preference, which^ 
I must confess, appears to me to he well 
founded. : , 

-These men spoke of Mozart's first essays 
with more je|dou^ than fairness, and the 
emperor, who scarcely ever judged foj hitn< 

easily carried away ^y 
aher bearing 

A V ♦ • V ^ 
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derail.') which he had himself demanded of 
Mozart, he said to the composer : ** My dear 
Mozart, that ms too fine for my. ears; there 
are too many notes there.”—your ma¬ 
jesty’s paitlon/’ replied Mozart, dryly; " there 
are j^st ^ many notes as there should be.”. 
The emperor s^id nothing, and appeared 

rather embarrassed by the reply; but when 
% 

the opera was perfonned, die bestowed on it 
the*greatest encomiums. 

Mozart was himself less satisfied with this 

% 

piece afterwards, and made many corrections 
and retrenchments in it He said, in playing 
on the piano-forte one pf the airs which hod 
been most applauded; " This is very well 
*tbr the parlour, but it is too verbose for the 

theatic At the time i pomposed this opera, 

• ■ 

1 took delight in wfa^ I was doing, and 
thought nothing too long.” 

'Mozart was not at all. selfish ; on the con¬ 
trary, liberality’ formed the principal feature 
of his i^aracter. He ofien gave without dis- 
ca1ipinatioi:k» and, still more frequently, ex¬ 
pended Sidney without dberetion, 

«c3 
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t During one of bn visits to Beriin^ the king, 
Frederic William/ offered hln^ Hn aj^int- 
ment of 3,000 crowns a yeai; if ha wouid 
remain at duB^court^ and take upon him the 
direction of bis orofae&tra. Mozarf made no 
^ other reply than Shidl I leave m^ good em¬ 
peror?*^ Vet/ at that time, Mozm^t had no 

« 4 

fixed ettabliBhmefiit at Vienna. Ope of bis 
friends blaming hip afferwards for not liavl^ 
accepted the king of Pfui^a's proposals', be' 
replied: 1 am food of Vienna, the emperor 

treats me kindly, and 1 care bttie about 
moncy.*^ 

Some vexatious intrigue^ n^bicb were ex¬ 
cited against him at court, occasioned lum, 
nevertheless, to request his dismissal; but a 

word fi'opi the emperor, who was partial to 

0 ^ ^ 

the composer, and especially to his music, 
immediatdy change his r^lutioU. He had 
nut art enough fo take advantage of this 
fa-voumblc moment, to demand a fixed sa'* 
la| 7 ; but the emperor him«elf> at length, 
thought of regulating his estahlul^efn^ 
|6^natiriy, Consulted oja ihft'iUbifSiCt a 
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mitch for what't::£aTO^4ohe: too little for 
what I^could h^ve. ' • 


The . music-sellere,v the inaiiu;!:ors of the 
theatre8> aDd..otlii^/|4a21y took advant^^e of 

. his. WeU^cnown-^.dhpbterestediiess. He never 

, * 

received any thing for the gi»at§ir.. part of lus 

' X ' • **'>•' 

compositions foe the piano'. ■ wrote them 
to .oblige persons bf>^'his* acquaiiitttncc, who 
^pr^ed^ wish to^ something in his 

pwa/hrritihg For their privaUT^se. Iii^ these. 

bliged. to conform :to>v^ho,de- 
^:gj!‘if^^^roh0^ncy which those pet^onji. '^ad': 
h^@ililthi&d.jtbi^ explains :vfhy^ibaii[yy 
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worthy of him. Artaria, a. tnuBic-seUer^ at 

Vienna^ and ‘others of his 'brethren^ found’ 

« 

ineans to procure copies of these pieces,' and 
published i^^em without the permission of the 
author; or, at any rate, without making him 
imy pec^niftry achiiow^edgm^it;. 
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LETTER V(., 

Opz dayj qiaiwger of a theatre^ vvhoee 

af)6rs were m a bad ^tate^ and who waa al- 
• • 

most reduced to^despair, came to Mozart, and 

made known lua sUua^on to blm, adding, 

'**You are the onljKtnan in the world who can 

felieTe me from my embarrassment I," 

replied Mozart, " how can that be " By 

composing for me an opera to suit the taste 

of the description of 4 >eople who attend my 

theatre. To a certain point you may consult 

. that of the connoisseurs, and your own glory ; 

but have a particular regard to that class of 

persons who are not jpdges of good music. 

I will take care that you shall have the poem 

% 

shortly, and that the. decorations shall be 
handsome; id a word, that every thing shall 
be agreeable to the present mode." Mozart, 
.topched by the poor fellow^s entreaties, pro* 
mised toundertake the^ business for him. 

\ V 

** What rej^neratiou do you require asked 
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the manner. " Why, it seeni'^ that you hare ^ 
nothing to give me," i^id JVfozari, ** but that 
you may extricate yourself from, your embar- 
rassmcnta, and ^at, at the same time, I may 
not altDgether lose my labour, we'will ar-* 
rajige the matter thus :^Ymi i^U have the 
score,’ and give me wb^t you please for ii)t on 
conditioo that* you mU not ^crw any copies 
to be taken. If tlys -opera succeeds, 1 wUI 
dispose of it in another quarter." The -ma* 
nager, enchanted with this generosity, was 
profuse in bis promises. Mozart immediately 
set about thev music, and composed it agree' 
ably Iq the instructions given him. The 
op^ was performed ; the house was always 
filled; it was talked of all over Germany, and 
was performed, a short time ^ifterwards, on 
five or six different Uieatres, none of which 
had obtained their copies from the distressed 
manager. 

On other occasions, be met only wirii ingra* 
ritude from those to whom he bad tendered 
service, but nothing could extinguish hie 
passion for the unfortunate. Whoever any 
dwteeased frdits, who were strangers to Vi' 



eoBsy applied to him, ih |ias^g throi^h tha 
city, hje otfered Hhem^the U9e of hie ^oi»e 
and table, igtroduced them to the ac%iifdDt> 
aoce of those per&one whom jye tiiought moat 
likely to* be of ysa to aod seidosi let them 

depi^ writii^ for them concerts, qf 

wh/tm he did not evess keep'i^ to oi^d^ar 
that being the. only pcmoaa tb |^y them* 
they might eihibit ^eijeelves ffi more ad¬ 
vantage. 

* Mozart often gave Ooucerts at his house 
on Sundays. A Polish count, who was ia- 
troduced on one of tlicse occesiotis, was 
delighted, as well ad U^e rest of the company, 
with a piece of music for five instrumejite, 
which was performed for the drst time. He 
expressed to Mozart how much he had been 

• a 

gratified by it, and rec^uested that, when he 
was at leisure, he would composh for liim a 
trio (qt the dute. Moaart promised to do so. 
on condition that it ^should ba. at his own 
tiine^ ^he count, on his retura home, seat 
composer loo gold demi-sovereigMi, 
(aboat lOClf.) with a very polite note, in which 
be thanked plMlMife' he had 
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enjoyed. Mozart sent him the orl^nal'score ^ 
of the piece for five instruments^ which had 

C 

appeared to please him. The count left Vi¬ 
enna. A ^eaiv afterwards he called again 
upon Mozart^ and enquired about bis trio. 
*/Sir,’' replied the composer, hfivejiever 
fislt myself in a dispi^tion tq write any uing 
that I should esteefn worthy of your accept¬ 
ance.*—"Probably|*’ replied the count, "you 
will not feel more dispose to return me Ihe 
lOOdemi-sovereigns, which I paid you before¬ 
hand for the piece.” Mozart, indignaqt, im¬ 
mediately returned him''bis sovereigns; but 
the count said nothjlng about the original 
score of the piece for five instruments; and 
it was soon afterwards published by Artaria* 
as a quatuor for the harpsichord, with an ac¬ 
companiment for tllp violin, alto, and vio¬ 
loncello. 

It has been remarked, that Mozart very 
readily acquired new habits. * The health of 
his wife, whom he always passionately loved, 
. was very delicate. During a long iUpeqs 
which she had, •he always met those who 
c^me to i^e her, with bis finger on his lips, 
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ftn inttmfttion to tliem not to make a 
noise. His wife recovered^ ^utj for a long 
time afterwards^ he always went to meet 
those who came to viiut him'witb^isftnger on 
ills lips, hnd speaking in a subdued tone of 

I^he course of th^s illnes|« he occasion- 

* ♦ • 

ally took a ride on horseback, early in the 
morning, but, before he ^ent, he was always 
careful to lay a p^ier near bis wife, in the 
form of a physician's prescription. The fol¬ 
lowing is a copy of one of these: ** Good 
morning, my lore, I hope you have slept 
well, and that nothing has disturbed ygu : be 
careful not to take cold, or to hurt yourself 
xin stooping : do not vex yourself with the ser¬ 
vants : avoid avery thin^ that would be un¬ 
pleasant to you, till I reftim : take good care 
of yourself: 1 shall return at nine o'clock." 

Constance Weber was 'an excellent com- 
panion for Moaart, and often gave him use¬ 
ful advice. She bore him two children, whom 


he tenderly loved. His income was consi- 

/ 9 « 

derable> but bis immoderate love of pleasure. 
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ftad t%« disorder of hid affiiirs;, prevenrted him > 
from bequeathiiig aa;^ thii^ to , his family, 

, • i 

except the celebrity of his nainc^ and the at¬ 
tention of UiQ public. After the death of 
this great corhposer,^ the inhabiUmiB of Vienna 
testified to his children, tfieit- gratitude for the 
■plessurfS 'whibh ftieir &tber had so oft^ af¬ 
ford editheni:. 

4 

, s ^ • 

Huring the last ^ears of Mosart's life, his 
health, 'which-had always been delicate, de- 
cUned rapidly. Like all j^sons of imagih- 
ation, he was timidly apprehensive of future 
ovils, and the-idea that he bad not long to 
live, c^ten distressed hjm^ At these times, he 
worked with such rapidity,. and unremitting 
attention, that he sometimes forgot every. 
thing that did not relate to« fais art. Fre- 

® i. I 

quently, in the heigh^ of his enthusiasm, his 
strength failed him, he fainted, and was 
obliged to be earned to his bed. Every 
one savr that he was ruining' his. health by 
this immoderate application. His 'vHfe, and 
'his friends; did all they could to divert' hiiw. 
Out of compki!iUinc6> he accompaflied them 
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Vn the' and visits tO' which they took 

^him^ but his thdughts were^ always ^sent 
He was only, occasionally, rousjsd irom this 
silent and habitual melanchojy^ d)y die pre*^ 
sentimenC of his approaching end^ an idejo. 
ydiicl^always awakened in him tVesh terror. , 
insanity was similar to that of Tasso> 

^ i . * 

and to that which^rendered Rousseau so happy- 
in'the valley of Ghannett|s, by leading him, 

thrbugh the fear of approaching death, to' 

^ • 

the only true philosophy, the enjoyment of 
the p.resent moment and the forgetting of 
sorrow. Perhaps, without that high stale of 
nervous sensibility which borders on insanity, 
there is no Superior genius in the arta which 
'‘require tenderness of feeling. 

His wife, uneasy at these singular habits, 
invited to the house thpse persons whom he 
was most fond of seeing, and wh*o pretended 
to surprise him, at times when, after many 
hours’ application, he ought naturally to have 
thought of - resting. Their visits pleased him, 
^sthe- did not lay aside his pen; they talked, 
and endeavoured to engage him inthecou’ 



versation, but he took no interest in it ;'they 
addressed themskves particillarly to him, he 
uttered a few inconsequential woods, and went 
on with his wrhipg;. 

This extreme application, it may* be ob¬ 
served, sometimes accompanies genius^« but 

is by no means a proof of it Who can ^s*nd 
__ * » 
Thomas’s emphatic collechon of superlatives > 

Yet this writer was |o absorbed in his medr 

tations on the means of being eloquent, that 

once, at Montmorency, when his footman 

brought him the liorse on which he usually 

rode out, he offered the animal a pinch of 

snuff llaphael Mengf also, in the present 

age, was remarkable for absence, yet he is 

only a painter of the third order; while Guido, 

who was always at the gaming table, and who, 

towards the conclusion of his life, painted as 

many as thfee pictures in a day, to pay the 

debts of the night, h'^ left behind him works, 

the least valuable of which is’more pleasing 

than the best of Mengs, or of Carlo Ma- 

ratti, both of them men of great applipa-^ 

tion. 
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A lady once said to me, " Mf. — tells 
me that I shall reigti ^for in his heart, 
—that 1 shall be sole mistress,of it. Assu¬ 
redly 1 helieve him, but wh^t •sonifies it, if 
his heart Itself docs not please me Of what 

use is the applicatmn of a fnan without 

genius f Mozart has been, in the eighteenth 

9 % • 

century, perhaps the most striking example 
of the union of the two. ^ Benda, the author 
of Ariadne in the isle of Naxos, has also long 
of absence 






CHAPTER Vir. 

mind that he conw 
posed the Sauber the Ctemetiso di ^ito, 
the Requiem, and some other pieces of less 
celel^rity. It was while he*" was writing the 
music of the first of^ these operas, that he 
seized with the fainting fits we have men- 
tioned. He was very partial to the Zaubcr 
Flote, though he v\ as not quite satisfied with 
some parts of it, to which the public had 
taken a tancy, and which were incessantly 
applauded. This opera was performed many 
tim^, but lire weak state in which Mozart 

t 

then was, ‘did not permit him to direct the 

orchestra, except during nine or ten of the 

first representations' When he was no longer 

able to attend the thcaU’e, he used to place 

his watch by his side, and seemed to follow 

the orchestra in his thoughts. " Now the 
« 

. first act is pye?,'* would say—*'' now they are 
singing such au w/' &c; then, the idea would 

2 


It was in ^his state qf 



strike him l^resh, that he must k>on bid adieu 
to all this for ev4r 

The effect of this fatal tendency of mind 

• "J 

was accelerated by a very singular circum¬ 
stance. * 1 beg leave to be permitted to relate 
it in detail, because we are indebted to it 

• • V. • 

for the famous Requierj^, woieb is justly con-* 
sid^red one of Mozart's best productions.*. 


4 

^Tbis great work ia 'I solema-nias* ia D iaiaor .ibr the 
burial of the dead, buog round with the funereaT pomp 

, 4 

nod imagery whicli tbe fo|eboding» of the author inspired.’ 
At its opening, the ear is accosted by the mournful notea 

of the Corni di basKUo, mingUrtg with the bassoons in a 

% 

Strain of bewailing bansony, which streams with impres* 
sive effect amidst the short sorrowful note^ of the accom- 
papyidg orchestira* 

The- Diti irat follows in a movement fuU of terror 

I * * * 

and dismay. The T'uba mintm, is opened by the sonorous 
tromboni, to awaken the sleeping dead, kvery one ao 
«|iuunted with the powers oftbi^ in8trumeot,acknowlcdge8 
the superiority of .its tones for the expression of this sub- 
lime idea* • 

Rue tr^mendae M^estatu, -i» a magnificent display of 
# < 

regal grandeur^ of whtcdi none but a Moxuft would* tmve. 
dared tp/^ketch the oatlihe. It is'folio wed, by the beae-b 

lo tbe Wfteat 

inflexiooi. 'fhe CoA^ dj^balsatto 

is again introduced 
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• On« when he was plunged in a pro- } 

t * 

found reverie^ ^le beard a,carriage stop at 
bjs door.^ A stranger* was announced, who 
requested to Speak to him. A person was in- 
troduced, handk>mdy dressed, of dignified/ 
and impressive manners. " I have been com- 
iftissioned. Sir, by a num' of consid^able im¬ 
portance, to call upon you.”-^“,Who is h^ ?” 
interrupted Mozart.—" He floes not' wish to 
be known”—" Well* what does he want 
"He has just lost a person whom he tenderly 
loved, and whose» memory will be eternally 
dear to him. He is desirous of annually com¬ 
memorating this mournful event by a solemn 
service,' for which he Requests you .to compose 
Vi Requiem. Mozart, was forcibly struck by 
this discourse, by the grave manner in which 

---- ^ . . 

It H too evideot the pea of our author was 

arrested; aad this womtferful |>erformance u very ab¬ 
surdly dui&bed b) icpcatiag'some of the eaily jMrts of 
the work to words of' a very contrary import. i'Mc Lus 
aterna, is a street worthy of the pen of Beettfoven, aad 
it is to be hoped be will ^et finish thTs magnificent wori, 
^style wertfay of iU great projector. Q. 
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j H was uttered, and by the' ^ of tnystery in 
which the whole was iuvolv'ea. He engAged 
to write the Requiem The ^ti^ngcr conti- 

p ^ 

nued, “Employ all your genius on this work; 

it is destined for a connoisseur ”—“ So much 

*• • ♦ 

the bettrf/*—“ What t^me do you require?”— 
month Very well: in a mouth’s time 

1, shall return.—Wliat price do yon set on 
yopr work " A hundred ducats.” The 
8b*anger counted them on the table, and dis- 

Mozart remained lost in thouglit for some 

time; he then suddenly called for pen, ink, 

. • * 

and paper, and, in spite of his wife’s entrea* 
ties, began to rite. This rage tor composi¬ 
tion continued^several days; he wrote day 
and night, with an ardour which sbenicd coii- 
tinnally to increase ; bu^ his constitution, al¬ 
ready in a state of great debility, was unable 
to support this.enthusiasm : one morning, he 
fell senseless, and was obliged to suspend 
his work. Two or three days after, when 
ltis*wife sought to divert his mind from the 
gloomy presages which occupied it, he said 
to her abruptly: “It*is cerf{|in that \ am 




for myself4HU Mrye 
. for my funeral lervice:"^- Nothing coiild re- 
move this impr^ssioh from his mind. 

As he went-ho fpli his strength dimi-r 

• V 

nish from day to dsty, and the score advanced 
slowly. The month whiph, he. had inxed>. 
being e:|pired, th^ stranger agmn made his. 
appearance. “I have found it impossible/’ 
said Mozart, ** to heap my word*’—" Po not 
give yourself any uneasiness^” replied the 
stranger; ** what further time do you require ?” 
—Another month. The work has inte- 

rested me more than I expected, and I have 

> • 

extended it much beyond what I at'first de¬ 
signed.”-;-*' In that case, it is but just to. 
Increase the premium; here are fifty ducats' 

more.”—‘'Sir,” said Mozart, with increasing 

✓ 

astonishment, " who, then, are you " That. 
is nothing to the purpose ; in a month’s time 
1 shall return.” • 

I 

Mozart imm^iately calle^ one of his ser¬ 
vants, and ordered him to follow this extra- 

a* • " < * 

•W .f . . , * V . 

^Ordinary personage,. and find out who he<H 
; but the mail failed for want of skill, 
reiuM^ s^out b^ able to trace him. ■ 




I Poor Mozart was then p^suaded that he 


pas 


Was no drdiuary bein^: that\he had a con¬ 
nection with the other world, !|nd was sent to 
announce to him his approdching end. He 
applied himself with the more ardour to his 
Ae^/thm^^hich he r^^rded fss the most dura- 
blef monument of his genius. While thus em¬ 
ployed, he was seized with the most alarm- 
in|; fainting fits, but theswork was at length 
completed before the expiration of the month. 
At the time appointed, the, stranger returned, 
but Mozart was no more. 


His career was as brilliant as it was short. 
He died before he had* completed his* thirty- 
sixth year; but in this short space of time he 
1ias acquired a name which will never perish, 
so long as feeliilg hearts are to he ^Duiid 



AfinticeUo, August 1814 

My pear Friend^ 

e 

It appeara that the only works of Mozart 

4 

known at Paris are Figaro, Don Juan, and 
Cos) fan tutie, which have been perforated at 
the Odeon 

The ‘first reflection'’which offers itself on 
Figaro, is that the sensibility of the musician^ 
has led him to convert into serious passions,' 
the transient inclinations which, in the piece 
of Beaumarchais, amuse the a(>reeable inha- 

I 

bitauts of the chateau of Aguns-Fr^as. In 
the latter, count Almaviva has a fancy for 
Susanna—nothing more; and is far from 
fheling the pasSidn which breathes in the/ 
idr. 

t ■> ' c 

Vedrd mentrio ebspiro 



. |And'ia the duct 


Cru^el 1 |>€rcbe liiiora ? ^ 

w 

we cerUtiiily do not rocc^ni^ *tfie man who 

says, ill act iii, scene 4, of the French play, 

"Ho<» is,i* that 1 anrlo taken with this whim’? 

I l>ave, been on, the point of abandoning it 

twenty times over.—Strange etiect of irresolu> 

ti’oii ! if I was determined to have her, I 

% 

should be a thousand times Ic«s desirous of 
her'* How was it possible for the inusioian 
to give this idea, which, nevertheless, is 
very natural? How can a man be witty in 
music ? * • 

We feel, in (he comedy, that the inclination 
of Rosina for the little page might become 
serious. But- the state of her feelings, her 
reflections on the scan^ portion^ of felicity 
allotted us by fate, all th^t agitation of mind 
which precedes the greater passions, is inli> 
nitely more developed by Mozart, than by the 

r 

French author. We have scarcely terms to 
^prera this state Of mind, which i» perhaps 
better to be described ‘by *mu8ic, than bv 
words. 



The aire eun|- by the countess^ therefore, | 
rqjresent an eifirely dew character: and the 
same may be "sfid of that of Barfholo, so well 
marked in the gfand air: 

La Veadetta I la Veadatta { 

The jealousy of Figaro, in the air, * 

r ( 

Se vnol bftUir, sigaor Contiii&^ 

is far remored from /.he frivolity of the French 
Figaro. In this sense, it may be said that 
Mozart has disfigured the piece as much as 
possible. 1 am not sure that music could 
be made to represent French gallantry and 
trifling,* in all the characters through foiur 
whole acts :>-it requires decided passions—joy, 
or sorrow. A smart repartee produces no* 
effect upon,the feelings, suggests no subject 
for meditation. When Cherubino leaps out 
of the windbw; ** The rage for leaping may 
be catching,** says FJgaro; remember the 
sheep of Panurge.’* This is delightful; but 
if you dwell on it for a moment, the charm 
disappears.* „ , 

■ i^a. . .. I ■ ■ » I ■ . . . , 

a 

*.The allusioD ia to « atoiy io RabehiU in which the ^ 
author .ridioulcB the acrvilitot of the ’courticra. Panurec, 
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I I should like to see the “ N«ces de Figaro^*’ 
set to music by Fioravanti In Mozart^ the 
(rue expressibn of the Frnnc\' piece is no- 
vhere (p be fouad^ except it be in the 
duet 

Se « caao*i£adaiiu. 


between Susanna* and Figaro; and even here 
he IS too much in earnest when he says: 


« 


Udii bntmo il reato« 




Lastly^ to complete the transformation, Mozart 
concludes the FoUe Joumde with the finest 
church cliant that it is (possible to heary-k^hat 
which follows the word ** Perdono,** in the 
Ust finale. 

He has enti'^ely changed the picture of 
Beaumarchais. The wif of the original is 
preserved only in the situations; all the cha¬ 
racters are altered to the tender and impas¬ 
sioned. The page is only just sketched in 



of the Isle of Lanterns, has aflork of sheep, which 
' seeing him danoe, begin all to do the same, pOr eo 
Uiiie, T. 


4IS 

the French piecf ; his whol^ soul is displayedi 
in the airs, P 

Nolif 90 piik coha son, 

Voi clit! sap^t^ co^a ^ amore; 

a 

and in the duet with thq. pountess, at the con> 
elusion, when they nveet in the dark walks 
of the garden, near the grovh of chesnut- 
trees. 

ft 

The opera of Mozart is a sublime combi¬ 
nation of spirit, and melancholy, of \\bich 
we have no other example. The delineation 
of sad and tender sentiments is liable to be¬ 
come tiresome : but bj^rc, the brilliant wit of 
the French author, which appears in all the 
situations, effectually prevents the only defect 
which was in danger of occurring. 

To be in the spirjt of the original, the 
music should have been written conjointly 
by Cimarosa and Paesiello. Cimaresa only 
could have imparted to Figaio the brilliant 
gaiety and confidence which belongs to him. 
Nothing can be more completely in this 
character than the 4iir, 

Mentr 'io «rt on fraachetoqe 
SoDO stato U piA^felice} 
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• ♦ • ^ 
which it must be confessed is feebly given iil 

I ’ I 

'the only gay air qf Mozart’s ^ece: 

Non piii andrdi fdr&lloae arakio»o» 

1 • 

The melody of this air is even,rather common- 

• g 

place; it is the expression which it gradually 
assunves that coiistitub^s Its whole charm. 

m 

As for Paesiollo, wft need only bring to 
mind thq quirftetto in the Rarbiere di Siviglia^ 
where he says to Basih ^ 

Audatc d li uo. 

to be conMiiced that he was exactly fitted to 
depict' situations purely coinir^ and in which 
there is no warmth of sentiment 
*Aia a work of pure tenderness and inelau- 

choly, entirely free from all unsuitable ad- 

♦ 

mixture of the majestic and tragical, nothing 
in the world can be cotnpared td the Nozzt 
di Figaro. T have pleadbre in imagining tliis 
opera to be performed by one of the Monbelli 
as the C!ouutess, Bassi hs Figaro, Davidde 
or Nozzari as Count Almaviva, Madame Ga- 

I 

tbiini as Susanna, the other Monbelli as 
pie* Little Page, and Pellegripi as Doctor 
Bartholo. 
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* If you were acquainted with these delight" 

i 

ful voices, you Iwould shar^ the pleasure ‘ 

this idea with yie; but, in music, we cau only 

talk to people bf their recollections. . 

I might, with' a multiplicity of words, 8uc«- 

• • 

ceed in giving you an idea of the Aurora of 

^4 

Guido, in the Rospigl|psi palace, I hough you 
should never have seen it; but 1 should be 
tedious as a writer of poeUcal prose, if I 
were to give you the same detailed account 
of the Idomeneus, or the Clcmcnzn di Tito, 
as I have done of Pigaro 
It may be said, with tniih, and without 
being chargeable with those delnsi\e exag¬ 
gerations to which one is perpetually Uabfe, 
in speaking of a man like Mozart, that, ab¬ 
solutely, nothing is comparable to the Ido 
meneus. 1' do not fear to say, contrary to 
the opinion .of all Itaty, that to me, the first 
serious opera extant, is not the Horatii, but 
the Idomeneus, or th*e Clemen^a di Tito. 

Mujesty, in music, soon becomes tiresome. 
The art is incompetent fully to give the ^irib 
of Horatius, when he says, 

Alb«no tu Mi, » non ti codosco |Ma; 
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and the patriotic feeling which is displayed 
in the whole of that charact^, while tender* 
ness alone animates those ol the Clemenza. 
What can be more affecting man Titus say¬ 
ing to his friend^ 

CoQ6<la£i alFam\<^: io ti piometto 
tlie Augusto nol s^rll 

• • • 

His generous* foigiveness at the conclusion, 
where he says, , 

Sc8to» DOB piC^: torniamo 
Dt nuovo aiDicip 


brings* tears into the eyes of the most har¬ 
dened traitors, as T have myself witnessed at 
Konigsberg, after the terrible retreat from 
Moscow. On our re-entering the civilized 
world, we found the Clemenza di Tito very 
well got up, iu that city,'where the Russians 
had the politeness to ^ve us twenty days 
rest, of which, in truth, we stood greatly in 
need. 


To form any idea of the Zauber Fldte, it 
is absolutely necessary to have seen it. The 
^bry, which is like the wandering of a deli- 
' nous* imagixiatioQ, harmonizes divinely with 
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9 ^ 

the geniuB of the musician. I am conyinoed 
tkat if Mosart ^ad been q, writer, his pen 
would have pecn employed in depleting 
scenes like'th'afr where the negro, Monostatos, 
comes in the silence of the nighty by the 
light of the moon, to steal a kiss from the 

I ' ^ f j-j* * 

lips of the sleeping ^princess. Cliknce has 
produced what the lovers of music never met 
with, except in Rousseau’s‘flcum du Village. 
Wo may say of tlte Zauher Fldte, that ,thc 
same man wrote both the words and the 


music. 


The romahtic imagination of Don Juan, 
in which Moliere ha<i drawn so many interest¬ 
ing scenes, from the murder of the father of 
Donna Anna, to the invitation and ten'ible 
reply of the speaking statue, is altogetlier 
suited to the talent of Mozart. 

He shines in the dwful accompaniment to 
the reply of the statue—>a Composition per¬ 
fectly free from all'inflation , or bombast—it 
U the style* of Shakespeare in music. 

The fear of L«poceik>, when he excuseq 
himself Irom jipeahiftg to thd commander, ie, 

painted with t|«M aomic sp»ii;«^.UdBgua- 
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Usual .with Mozart. On the other babd^ meii* 
of feeling carry aWay a thou^nil melancholy 
recollections ffom this opera. Even at Paris, 
who docs not remember the pas^gr. 

All! rime 111 bnuiza amara! 

11 padre iiya dov* h t 


Dqn Jijaii did uo^succcm at Rome;—perhaps, 
because the orchestra was unable to execute 
«this very dithciilt music ;• but 1 doubt not 
that it will one day be a favourite there. 

The subject of Cost fan lutte, was formed 
for Cimarosa, and is altogether unsuitable 
to Mozart, who could never trifle with love, 
a passion that was- always the happiness, or 
the torment, of his life. He has only given 
the tender part of the characters, and has 
entirely omitted* the drollery of ti\e satirical 
old sea-captain. He hai» sometimes escaped 
by the aid of his sublime science in harmony, 
as iu the trio at the conclusion. 


Tutte fan 


Mozart, philosophically contemplated, is still 
{More astonishing, than when» regarded as the 
^ authdr of sublime compositions. Never was 
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the soul of a man of genius exhibited so ^aked^ 
if \fe may be AllowM the'expression. The 
corporeal part pad. as little shace as possible 
in that extiagr^inary union called Mozart. 
To this day the Italians designate him by the 
appellation of " gucl me 9 lro t^ingegno/l-r-that 
prodigy of genius. 



< 
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1. E T T E 


ON THE CENirS’ 


MET»^ST^SIO. 



% 


l^arfSfpOctober'ZA, 1812 

Mr Friend^ 

The generality of men have little regard 
for gracefulness. Vulgar minds esteem only 
v^^at they fear. Hence arises the universa) 
passion for military glory^ and the^ partiality 
for tragedy at the theatr^* In literature^ such 
pemons are most pleased with what appears 
difficult; and it is the general prevalence of 
this taste^ which has prevented Metastasio from 
obtaining a reputation more correspondent 
wUh^his merit. At .the Museum, every body 
dhderstands the Martyrdom *of St. Peter by 
y/ Titian, few feel the St. Jerome of Cprreggio: 

. S **« 



they ‘ require to be taught that this beauty, 
so graceful, ^ beauty. ‘On this subject,. 
\ronien, ythofkre less habitually swayed by 
interested ‘^e-nrsiderations, are much better 
judges than men. 

. The object of musioris'to givq pleasure; 
and Metastasio was Che poet of music. His 
natural tenderness of feeling led him to avoid' 
whatever would have given the slightest 
pain to the spectator. He has abstained from 
describing poignant distress, even of senti- 

i 

ment merely. His pieces never terminate 
tragically : never do they exhibit the gloomy 
realities of life, or those chilling suspicions, 
which infuse their poison into the most tender 

4 

passions. 

Ho was sensible that if the music of his 

t ; 

operas was good, it,would agreeably divert 
the mind of the s])ectator, by leading him to 
think of what he most loves. He, therefore, 
continually repeats whatever Ms necessary to 
be known of his characters, in order to un¬ 
derstand what they are singing, lie se,ema 
to‘say to the spectator, ''Enjoy yourself, t 
will not ^ven give you the trouble of attend* 
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in^. .Do not concern yourself about the plot 
^of the piece; for|^et the theatre alton^ether. 
Make yourscljf happy in yoii\ box; give 
yourself up to the tender scq^iBieni which 
ihy hero* expresses.” His characters retain 
scarcqlj any thing of ^he dull reality of life. 
He has created a set of beings possessed of 

# * ft 

* a spirit^ jaind genius, which men of the most 
fortunate constitudoii of mind experience only 
ill %iome fortunate moments;—St. Preux en- 
tefing the chamber of Julia.* 

Your rational people, who are not offended 
by the severity of Tacitus, or Alfteri,—who, 
scarcely sensible to mu|ic at all, do nqt even 
suspect the object of this charming art; who, 
ijtseusiblc to the thorns which, in real life, 
pierce the fcclipg heart at every moment, or 
what is worse, re-plun^6 it in dull reality; 
—these people, 1 say. have, in Metastasio, 
called that a want of truth, which is, in re- 
ality, consummate art. It is as.if we should 
censure the sculptor of the Belvedere Apollo, 


Nourelle H^loise. 

9e*S 




*ior having omitted the muscular details^ seen 
in the Gladiator mtd Oliver statues^ which ^ 
represent onlvmen. All that can be said is, 
that the plp^ure arising from an opera of 

O ^ 

Metastasio, cannot be felt in the country 
situated between the /Vlps, the Rhinq, and 
the Pyrenees 1 can fancy an intelligent 
Frenchman, well acquainted with every sub- > 
ject that usually engages the attention of a 
man of the world, entering the deliglufiil 
loQgie of the Vatican, adorned by Raphael 
with those chaiming arabesqut^, which arc, 
perliaps, the purest and most divine produc¬ 
tions over inspired b^ genius and love. Our 
Frenchman will be oifeiided with the want of 
probability: these cupids riding on chimteras, 
these female heads on lions’,bodies, will ap¬ 
pear absurd to b>ni There is nothing like 
tbeso to be found in nature, be will say, in 
a dogmatical tone. It is true;—and it is 
equally so that you are not aapable of enter¬ 
ing into the pleasure, minted, perhaps, with 
a little folly, which a man bom under a hap¬ 
pier sky enjoys, q,fter a burning day, ia^Uking 
ices in the evening at the villa of /Mbano 



He is in the company of charming woriicii; 
the heat of the *day has inclined him to a 
delicious languor. Reclining oa a sofa, he 
traces on a ceilings resple^idetit with the 

* a 

richest colours^ the charming fonns which 
Raphael )jas given ,>o these beings, which, 
as they resemble notbtng that we have seen 
elsewhere, call ,up none of those common 
ideas which disturb the felicity of these rare 
and delightful moments. 

* ( am of opinion also, that th6 gloominess 
of the Italian theatres, and their boxes, 
which resemble saloons, greatly aid the effect 
of music. How many amiable women are 
there in Prance, who understand English, to 
whom the word love has a charm, which the 
word amour no*longer possesses. ^The reason 
is, that the word ^e,*has never been pro¬ 
nounced before them by beings‘unworthy of 

t 

feeling the sentiment. Nothing tarnishes the 
brilliant purity* of love, while the couplets of 
the vaudeville have for ever spoiled the idea 
of .amour. 

Those who can enter into these distinctions, 
will admire the arabesques of Raphael, aitd 

9 E 4 
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1 

the brilliant and rui-tetrestrial beings 'whicH 
. Metastasiohasnourtrayed. 

He banishes/ as far as possible, every thing 
which would 'remind us of the melancholy 
reality of life. He employs the passions only 
so fer as they are nec^iisary to interest us: 
nothing is stem, or ^larsh ; ^his very dignity 
is voluptuous. 

Music, in which he delighted, and for 
which he always wrote, though so powerful 
in expressing the.passions, is incapable of 
delineating character. Accordingly, in the 
verses of Metasta^o, the Roman, and the 

y 

Persiaif, touched by the same passion, speak 
same language, because they will do 
so in the music of Ciinarosa. In like manner/ 

N V 

the virtues (of patriotism, devdted friendship, 
fdial love, chivalrous^ honour, which are all 

p 

to be found in history, or society, acquire 
with him an additional charm: we feel our- 
selves transported into the land of Mahomet's 
houris. 




P J 

These ideal pi^es, which in fact ought 
apt to be read. Hut only heard wi&Misfiuc, , 
thedpld ciatics of a certain natlpq. ' 



amined as tragedies. These wise-acres^ like 
their illustrious Italian predecessor Crescim- 
benij who, irr his ** Course -of Literature,'’ has 
taken the Morg-onte maggiorf^ ^*poein of the 
lowest buffoonery, or even something more, 
for a-e§ripus work ,’««-these poor gentlemen, 
who o,ught to ht^vG followed some more sub¬ 
stantial • cmployipent, have not even been 

4 

aware that Metastasio w:^ so far from seek¬ 
ing to inspire terror, that he even refrained 
from depicting what was merely odious. On 
this account, he ought to be patronized by 
every government desirous of encouraging a 
taste for pleasure among its subjects. To 
suppose that things might be managed bet¬ 
ter ; to find fault with the existing state of 
aflfatrs — how Shocking t — how finpolite !—. 
would you render us distrustful, and mise¬ 
rable? 


The poor critics aforesaid, have been 
mightily offended at Metastasio’s frequent 
transgression of the rule concerning unity of 

place.. They contd not imagine that the 

\ 

)t{ilti|tt poet, so far from being desirous of 
pb^rving ibis rule, had laid down one for 
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bimselif, directly contmry^ which v/bb, to 

- ^ • 

change the scene as^^quently as pos^le^** 

' ' that the splendour of the decoratioiia. which 

( 

in Italy ard beautiful, might give new - 

pleasure to the gratified spectator. 

• Metastasio^ in transpbrUng us, for^aui^gra- 

tiBcation, so far froin''real life, was under the 

• • 

necessity, in order that hia characters might 

be interesting from their resemblance to our- 

% 

selves, of observing nature scrupulously in 
the details. In ^is respect he has rivalled 
Shakespeare, and Virgil, and far surpassed 
Racine, and every other poet.^ 

It >(as, 1 think, in 1731, that Pergolese 

s 

vrent to Rome to write the music of the 


4 

Glimpiade: which did not succeed. As RomC 
is, in Italy^ the capital of the arts, and the 


tribunal most competent to sit. in judgment 
on them, this failure greatly distressed him. 


He returned to Naples, where he composed 


* The author has here quoted a whole 8cehtelkw> the. 
Olympiad, In support of his assertion, wUch, iill hoifig'in* 
teresting oniy to tlie Italian reader, 1 bate omitted. T* , 
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somei pieces of sacred music. In the mean 
^ime^ his health daily Reclined ; he had been^ 
for four years, afflicted witi( .a. spitting of 
blood, which was iu8ensib\/» Wearing him 
away. lUis friends persuaded him to take a • 
small Jjouse at Torre^tdel Greco, a village situ¬ 
ated oil the sea-shore? at the foot of Vesu- 
viiis. is ^id^ at Naples, that persons la¬ 
bouring under complaints of the chest, re- 
edvef, or decline, witli peculiar rapidity, in 
that place. 

Pergolcse left the solitary retirement of 
his cottage once a week, to superintend the 
performance of the pieces he composed at 
Naples. He wrote, at Torre del Greco, his 
/amous Siahat Mater, the cantata of Orpheus, 
and the Salve Jie^ma, which wa^ the last of 
his works. 

In the beginning of 1733, his strength being 
entirely exhausted, he ceased to live, and the 
gaxette which*announced his death was tho 
signal of his glory. His operas, so lately 
i^e^lected, were performed in every theatre 
ofl^ly. ,Rome desired, once more, to see 


6 



his Olimpiade, which was got up with the 
greatest magnificence.^ Th^ greater the in¬ 
difference that /lad been shewn towards this 
sublime work,«Muring the author’s life-time, 
the more enthusiastically were its beauties ad¬ 
mired after his death 

In this opera, the chef-d'oeuvre of Italian 
music for expression, nothing can exceed tne 
scene between Megacics and Aristea. Act. ii. 
scene 9 Al Jin, aiam soU, &c. The air • 


be cfTCA, se dice, 

is known by heart all over Italy, and this, 
perhaps is the principal reason why the Olim- 
piadc is no longer acted No manager would 
venture to give an opera, the principal air of 
which was ^already in the recollection of all 
his audience 

In the Olimpiade, music is a language, the 
expression of which has been added by Per- 
golese to that of the common language 
spoken by the characters of Metastasio. But 
this language of Pergolese, which is capably 
of conveying the dightest shades of emotion 
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inspired by tlie passions;—shades which or¬ 
dinary language ^igh( attempt in vain to de- 
pict, loses all its enchantment. in a rapid 
pronunciation. He has, the^dllbre^ given the 
explanation between Megacles and Aristea in 
simpli^rccitative, t^ad has reserved all the 
energy of his divine lahgiiage for the air 

cerca^ at diet, 

♦ 

wjiich in, perhaps, the mhst aflfecting thing he 
e.vei* wrote 

It would have been contrary to tlic genius 
of the art to have sung the whole scene. 
The circumstances which render it a duty 
in the unhappy Megacles to sacrihee his 
mistress to his friend, could not well de¬ 
scribed in any kind of air. 

But though die verses* ' 

*• 

Se cercai sc dice 
L^amico do?' e! 

L'amico iufeli^ 

Respoodi, mor). 

Ab no! al gran diiolo 
Non darle per me^: 

Riapondi, ma aolo, 

Piaogeado part). 

a 



4d0« 

Cbe abisfo di pene! 

Lasciare il SQO hene,t 
Lasciarlo per‘semprei 
coA,^ 

should be declaimed by the first actor in the 
world,—^with whatever pathos be might pro¬ 
nounce them, he could<speak them but once. 
He could paint only one of th4 thousand wa)s 
in which the heart of the unfortunate Me- 
gaeles is tom. Every one has a confused idea 
of the various and impassioned feelings with 
which, at the momeht of so cruel a separation. 


* O! tbould she seek/or ask thee where 
Thy.hapless friend is fled; 

Return this answer to the foir: 

' My hapless friend is dead. 

, V 

Yet, ah! let not ^vch grief torment 
The leader moaraer’s breast: 

Reply hot this: from hence he went, 
With angnish sore opprest. 

% 

What deep abyss of woe is mine ! 

From her I lose to part! 

And thus for ever to resign 
The treasure of my heart I 


Hoole. 


a man ^rould be Hkely to say to the friend 
whom he leaves >^th a mistress he so passion¬ 
ately loves. . 


Ah no I ti gran duols * 
Non darle per me; 


Rispottdi^ solo, 
PiaDgencIo pgrtL 


The unhappy Ipvcr will pronounce these 
verses^ at one time^ with extreme emotion, at 
another, with resignation and courage: now, 
with a faint hope of better (ortune, and again, 
with all the gloom of despair. 

He will not be able to speak to his friend 
of the distress in which* Aristea will be* plung¬ 
ed, wlien she recovers her senses, without 
thinking of the .situation in which he will him¬ 
self be placed,* in a few momenls ; accord¬ 
ingly, the words .* 


Ah no! s) gran Auolo 

Nod darle perW, 

( 

are repeated five or six times by Pergolese, 
an^ each time with a different expression. It 
is impossible for human sensibility to surpass 
the picture which this great conoposer has 



given of the situation of Megacles. Wc. feel 
that such a scene coul4 not Fong be endured. 
The music would exhaust both the actor and 
the spectator^; 'i^^nd this, my friend, will ac¬ 
count for the extasy with which a well-sung 
air is applauded in Italy,^ A fine sin^f, con¬ 
fers on them the greatest of benefits ; he gives 
to a whole theatre a divine pleasure, of whi€h 
the least negligence^ or want of- feeling on 
his part, would have deprived them. Never, 
perhaps, did one man give greater pleasure 
to another than Marchesi, in singing the rondo 
in the AchiUe in Piro, of Sarti. 

Mia speranaa pur vomi. 

f 

This happiness is not merely imaginary ; it 
is matter of history. To find its equal, wc 
must go out of real iife; we must look into 

s 

romance : We muj^t represent to ourselves the 
baron d’^tauge, taking St. Preiix by the.. 

I* 

hand,, and bestowing on him his daughter.*, ... 

Thus it appeal^, that with seven or eight ' 
short verses, with which the poet has supplied. 

^ ♦ >4 




Nouvellr H^loise. 


f i 


tlje musician, after ha.irg; introduced an iu- 
>.tefe8tiiig scene, the laU^r is'able to melt a 
whole audience. He will expr^s, not only 
l^ic principal passion of the,Character, but 
oithei-s, also, of the various emotions with 
which .hU heart is agitated in speaking to 

her whom he loves. 'VVliore is tlic man, who, 

• • 

■on partij^ froln tjhc woman he adores, does 
not say, over and over, i^dieu, adieu. It is 
(lie'same word which he rojicats, but where is 
the being; so nnfortuiiatc as not to know, I'rom 
experience, tliat, every time, it is pronounced 
in a dillereut manner. In these seasons of 
pain, or felicity, the hc^rl ehaufjes every mo¬ 
ment. 

• Now it is clear, that common language, 
which is nothing more than a serjos of con¬ 
ventional signs to express things generally 
known, has no term to express certain emo- 
tions, which perhaps not^ more than twenty 
pet'sons, in a thotisaud, have ever experienced. 
Persons of feeling were therefore unable to 
communicate, and to describe their impres¬ 
sions. Seven or eight men of genius in Italy 
discovered, about a century ago, .this lan- 

2r* 



^uage so much needed. But it haa the de¬ 
fect of being tuiinteUigibte to the nine, hun-^ 
dred and.ei^hty> who have neyer felt what it 

♦ * • 4 

describes.* o^hese people are in the same’ 
situation^ with regard to Pergolese, as We 
should be with respect to a sava^, 
who should describe a tree peculiar to Ame¬ 
rica, which grows in the vast forests he'- trap- 
verses in hunting. We hear nothing but an 
unintelligible noise, which would soon tire* 

us, were the savage to prolong his nar- 

^ * 

ration. 

To speak still more plainly. If, when we 
are yawning, we see symptoms of the most 
lively pleasure in the person who sits by our 
side, we shall seek to depress this imperti¬ 
nent felipity, in which we have no share; and 
judging of him, v^ry naturally, by ourselves, 

4 ^ 

we shairdeny the reality of the thing, and 
shall endeavour to turn this pretended rap¬ 


ture into ridicule. 

Nothing, therefore, is more absurd, than 
discussion about music. We either feel it. or 

o < 

we do not, and this is all. Unfortunately for 
the interests of sincerity, it has become the 
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fashion to be fond of it That drv old fellow 

¥ 

Ducios/ on settii^ out for Italy^ at the age 
of sixty, thinlss himMlf obliged ^ tell us that 
he is passionately fond of mu^c* What an 
idea! ’ 

This language, th^, for which it is sp 
fashionable to have a liking, is naturally very 
• indefinite. It* required a poet to guide our 
imaginations, and Pergolese, and Ciinarosa, 
have had the good fortune to find a Me* 
tastasio. This language addresses itself di¬ 
rectly to .the heart, without passing, so to 
•• 

speak, through the understanding ; it pro¬ 
duces, at once, pain, or pleasure. 
therefore, necessary that the poet of music 
should preserve the most perfect clearness in 

o 

the dialogue; which Metastasio has accord¬ 
ingly done. * 

♦ * 

Music increases the ideal beauty of every 
character whieh it touches. Beaumarchais 


, * 

.*^Dudot wrote oo various subjects of bistory, eud tbe 

a 

beljes lettres, and is ntentioned witb eulogium by Palissot 
sod La Ba^e. lie died in 1779. T* 

3f« 
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t 

has drawn Cherubini in a charming' maimer. 
Mozart^ emploving a rodre powerful lan-^ 
guage^ has /ut ilito'his mouth ^le airs 

so piil cosa sod 
Cosa faccio, 

and 

Voi che 

Cbe cosa e amoi*e; 

I 

and has left the French dramatist far behind. 

4 

The scenes of Moliere enchant the man of' 
taste^ but though this great genius has writien 
many things which music cannot reach^ it 
may be questioned whether he has produced 
any thing equal, in, comic effect, to Cima- 
rosa’s airs 

McDtre ii> ara un fraschetoiic, 

Sono state il pii^ ftflice: 

4 

Quittro e sei morelU; . 

and 

Le oreccliie spalancate** 

Observe, that the comic music of Cimarosa 

4 

produces its effect in spite of the words, 
which, three times out of four, are the ^most 
absurd possible.*’ They, however, almost al¬ 
ways possess a decided character of distress. 
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or happiness, or ridiculous buffoonery, full of 
'•spirit and humour, which H precisely what 
music requires. It is an ai4, whieh will not 

admit of the sentimental re§iteihent of the 

^ • 

amiable Marivaux.* I should bring; the whole 
of the >Sew)a maestrif of Perg^olese in illus.- 

tration^ if it were known at Paris; but as i 

^ • 

* am prevented Vrotp referring to that delightful 
music, let me be permitted to quote one of 
the* most agreeable men that France has pro¬ 
duced. Wl»en the president dc Bervillo was 
at Bologna, in 1740, he wrote a letter to a 
friend at Dijon, containing the following pas¬ 
sage, which Ke certainly never supposed 
would appear in print: 

a 

.“ But one of the first, and most 

important of his«diities (speaking ^f the car¬ 
dinal Tiambertini, archjiishop of Bologna, 
afterwards pope Benedict XIV.) * is to go 
three times a week to the opera. It is not 


* The French say of an aifected, sentiinental style, 
Cest tbt Marivaudage,” in allusioh to the writer here 
mentioned. T. 


• • 


2 
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performed in the city ; that would be too 
vulgar^ nobody Vould.go to*it; but being at. 
a village, .fo\jr leagues from Bologna, it is 
the fashion'tOrbe exact. The beaux and 

4 

belles, from all the neighbouring towns, re¬ 
pair thither, in their be^lins and four^ as to a 
rendezvous. It is alidost the only opera open 
in Italy at this season. For a country hx-' 
hibition, it is very tolerable. Not that the 
chorusscs, dances, dialogue, or actors, are 
supportable ; hut the Italian airs are so beau¬ 
tiful, that, after hearing them, one desires no¬ 
thing more. There are, moreover, a comic 
actor *and actress, who perfohn a farce be¬ 
tween the acts, with such native humour, that 
nothing can be imagined equal to it. It is not 
tnie that ^ man may die of laughing, otlier- 
wise 1 should certaiply have lost my life in 
that way, in spite of the vexation I felt at it, 
for preventing me from hearing, as I wished, 
the celestial music of this fdlrce. It is com¬ 
posed by Pergolese. 1 bought, on the spot, 
th« original score, which 1 intend to 
with me to France. The ladi^ a^re quite at 
their easQ at this entertainment, and ermverse, 

4 



* * * 

or to speak more properly^ call to the opposite 

. boxes; they get u]i, aiu} clap^heir hands^ cry< 
ing bravo ! hvavo ! The gehtlemep are more 
moderate. They content thpkiselvcs, when 
an act has pleased them, with bawling till the 
piece ■''cco^mences. ^At midnight, when the 
opera is over, the audience return home in 
* small parties, *or stay to take supper in some 
shug retreat.” ^ 

tn these delightful compositions, whether 
tragic or comic, the air, and the singing, 

t 

commence with the display of the passion. 
As soon as this appears, the musician takes 
possession of it: whatfvver is merely prepara- 
tory is thrown into recitative. 

: When the part of the actor becomes ani¬ 
mated, the recitative has an accompaniment, 
as in the beautiful recitative in the second act 
of Pyrrhus, which Crivelli sings: * 

9 

L^ombra d*A dalle 

♦ * • 

Mi per di ^entire; 

I 

or that of Caroline, in the second act of the 
Matripionio segreto: , 


Com« Ucerlo puoi 7 . 
9. F 4" 
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When the actor has fully entered into live 
piiSHion^ tliG air eommpnces/ 

is sin;rular^ that the poet is.allowed to be 
r'loqucnt and i^jcplicit only in the recitatives 

i I I 

As soon as the passion shews itself the mu- 
'•iciaii demands only a small number of words; 
he cliarges himself witb the expression. 

If 1 were to shew iny letter 'to the agr'ec- ' 
able society, which 1 am going to join this 
evening, at the Madonna del Monte, cvfery 
bo«1), my clear Louis, would know the touch- 
mg airs to which 1 refer. How different is it 
nliere you are ! 

• « 

O ! foitunatob tiiinium, bua si bona noiiiit! 


What fool‘d we arc 
and vexing ourselves—to busy ourselves about 
.political matters in which we have no concern. 
Let the emperor of China hang tlie philoso¬ 
phers ; let the constitution of Norway be wise 
or foolish, what U it to us } How absurd to 
take upon us the cares of greatness, and only 
its cares! The time which you waste in these 
vain discussions, is deducted from the sum of 


to be alvvsys finding fault 





your life; old age is coming ob^ and your 
bright days are ffbeting away.* ^ 

Cosi trapulsa, al Crapassar di uu giornt), 

Della vUa mortal il (tor, o'l vcrd# f * 

Nd perch^ faccia indietro April ritonio^ 

Si rinfiora ella maip nk ai rinverde* 

Tasso. 

i 

So, swiftly fieeting with the transient day, 

Hasses the flower of mortal life away I 
In vain the spring relunis, tlic spring no more 
Can waning youth to former prime restore. 

Hoolb« 


' Ergo, says our philosopher, ht us enjoy ourselves 

• • 

with (he ladies in the parlour. (Sec page 485.) 

.Amiamo or quaudo 

E»scr si piiote riamato amaodo. 

TJiere are persona who iofertfroni the sifortness of life 
that it ought not to be wasteti’in frivolous pursuits. T. 



Dante was endowed by nature with a pro* 
foiind cast of thoughtPetrarch^ with an 
agreeable one. She bestowed on Bojardo^ 
and Ariosto, imagination ; or. Tasso dignity; 
but none of them possessed the clearness and 
precision of Metastasio; none arrived, in 
their department, at the perfection which Me- 
tastasio has attained in his. 

Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, have 
left their successors some possibility of imita¬ 
tion. A few men, of distinguished talents, 
have occasionally written verses which those 
great men themselves would not perhaps have 
disavowed. 

i 

Several of the sonnets of Bembo approach 
those of Petrarch. Monti, in bis Basviffliana, 
has some ierzine worthy of Dante. Bojardo 
has found in Agostiui, if not his equal in ima- 
~ gination, at least a successful imitator of his 
style. 1 could quote some octaves which, for 

6 
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richness, and felicity of verification, imrae> 
diately remind us of .Ariosto.. I know a still 
greater number, the harmony and majesty of 
which, would perhaps hav^ Vldbeived Tasso 
himself. But notwithstanding the repeated 
attempts .that have*been made for near, a 
century, to produce aria in the style of 
I'^ctastasio, Italy has not yet seen two verses 
liiat could deceive us for moment. He is the 
only one of her poets, who, literally speaking, 
has been hitherto inimitable. 

4 

How many replies have been written to the 
Camonella a Nice! Not one of them will 
bear reading; and, • in my opinion, there 
exists nothing comparable to it, in any lan> 
tguugc, not even in Anacreon, or Horace. 

The clearness, the precision, /he dignified 
facility which characterize the style of this 
great poet,—qualifies so indispensible in words 

s 

that arc to be sung—haye, moreover, the sin¬ 
gular efiect oT rendering his verses extremely 
easy to retain in the memory. We remem* 
•ber, without efibrt, this divine poetry, which, 

though written with the mbit scrupulous cor- 



rectness, bears not the slightest marks of 
constraint. « 

The CanzonHla a Nice pleases the same 
feelings as afe'aharmed by the small Mag¬ 
dalen of Correggio, at Dresden, and which 
has been so well copied by the. burin of 
Longhi. * 

It is diflicuU to read the CJemenza di Tito, 
or the Giuseppe, vidthout tears; and Italy' 
possesses few things more sublime than certain 
passages in the characters of Clconicc, Deme¬ 
trius, Themistocles, and Rcgulns. 

1 know of nothing in any language that can 
be compared to the cantatas of Metastasio. 
One is tempted to quote them all. 

Alfieri has surpassed every other poet in. 
pourtraying^be heart, of a tyremt, because, if 
be had been possessed of rather less honesty, 

i 

1 think he would, on the throne, have made 
a sublime tyrant himself. The scenes of his 

Timoleon are very fineI feel them to be 

* % 

so. The inatiuer is totally dilTerenl from that 
of Metastasio, but 1 am of opinion that pqsi 
ferity will not consider it superior. We think 
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too much of the style in reading^ Alfieri. The 
style, which, lilcc a transpaircnt varnish, ong;lit 
to cover th§ colours, to heighten their bril¬ 
liancy, but not to chaiig^e ^i^n, usurps, in 
'him, a f>art of our attention. 


But who thinks o^ the style in reading Me- 
tastasio. We are cavricd away by it. He is 
tile only foreign writer in whom I have found 
the charm of La b'ontaine. 


• The court of Vienna, for fifty years, did 
hot celebrate a birth-day, or a marriage, 
without requiring a cantata from Metastasio. 
What subject can possibly be more dry! 
With us, the poet is only expected not to 
be detestable. Metastasio is divine; abun- 
. dance springs from the bosom of sterility. 

Observe, my friend, that the operas of Me¬ 
tastasio have charmed ^ot only Italy, but all 

• • 

that is intellectual in every court of Europe, 
merely by the observation of the following 
simple, and commodious rules. 

In every drama six characters are required, 

^ ♦ 

all lovers, in order that the musician may 

have the advantage of coptrasts. The three 

« 

principal actors, namely, the primo soprano, 



the prima donna, and tiie tenore, must each 
sing five airs: an impassioned air ( aria pate- 

Uca,) a brilliant air Caria di hravura,) a tran- 

* • 

quil air ( dr^ .parlanle,) an air of a mixed 

character; and^ ^astly^ an air which breathes 

joy ( aria bfUliante.) It is requisite that the 
% ^ 

drama should be divided* into three'acts, and 
not exceed a certain number of .verses; that 
each scene should terminate with an air; that 
the same personage should not sing two airs 
in succession, and that two ail's of the same 
character should nerer follow one another. It 

is necessary that the first and second acts 

% 

should conclude witlt the principal airs of 

•• rt 

the piece. It is required that, in the second 
and third acts, the poet should reserve two 
suitable places, one for a recitativo obligato, 
followed by an air for display (aria di tran~ 
busio;) thee other £br"a grand duet, which 
must always be sung by the hero and heroine 
of the piece/ Withoirt atteodii^ to these 
rules, there can be no music.. It is further 
understood* that the poet must give frequent 
qppoiiunities for ike scene-painter to display 
bis talents. Experience has shewn that these 
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rules, apparently to singular, and some *of 
which, have been laid down by Metastasio 

t ♦ 

himself, cannot be departed from, without 

injuring the effect of the opera. • 

^ • 

Finally, this great lyric poet, in producing 
so many wonders, was not able tp make use 
of more than a seventh part, or thereabouts, 
^f the words of the Italian language. It con- 
.tains about forty«four thousand, according to 
a modem lexicog^pher, who has been at 
«the pains of counting them ; and the language 
of the opera, admits of hot more thau six or 
seven thousand, at most. The following is 

an extract from a letter which Metastasio wrote 

♦ * 

to a friend, in his old age. 

.It happens, for my sins, that 

the female characters of the Re Paetore have 
so pleased his majesty, that ke has com¬ 
manded me to write another 4 )iece of the 
same description for the approadikig month 
of May. In the state in which my poor head 
is, at present, through the continual tension 
of my nerves, it is a tenible task to me to 
tiave any thing to do those jades, the. 
muses. But ray wmk. is rendered a thousand 




times more disagreeable by the restrictions of 
all sorts, which are imposed oh me. In the 
first place, I am prohibited from all Greek 
or Roman subjects, because our chaste nymphs 

^ 4 

cannot endure those indecent costumes. 1 am 

obliged to. have recourse to oriental history, 

• , 

in order that the women, who perform the 
characters of men, may be 'duly wrapped vp 

f • 

from head to foot in Asiatic drapery. All con¬ 
trasts between vice and virtue are of necessity 
excluded, because no lady will choose to 
appear in an odiohs part. I am restricted to 
five characters, for this substantial reason, 
given by a certain governor,—that persons of 
rank ought not to be lost in a crovrd. The 
duration of the performance, the changes of 
the scene, the airs, almost the number of 
the words, are fixed> Tell me if this is not 
enough to drive the most patient man mad ? 

, You may imi^ne then its effect on me, who 
am the high-priest of mistbriiine in this vale 
of misery." 

% 

• It is a curious circumstance which shews 
how mueb chance,has to do with every thing, 
even with the decisions of that posterity. 



Mhich ia so often held up to us tn terroTein, 
that it has been *thou^ht a. favour to admit 
such a man a| this^ to the rank of the frigid 
lover of JLaura, who has produced some fifty 
sH^eet soilncts '♦ 

Metastasio, who vras born at Komc^ in 

« 

1698, was distinguished, at tlie early age of 

A rich lawyer, named Gravina, who amused 
himself with writing bad tragedies, was taken 
with the boy. 11c began with changing his 
name, from Trapassi, to Metastasio, for the 
lovf, of GreeAr. He adopted him, gave him a 
careful, and, as it h^peued, an excellent, 
education, and dually left him a part of his 
property.f 


years, by his talents as an impromisatore. 


• % 

■■ I I i»ii« P^l■l^ I til j ■ ■■ I ■ ■ II I 

»* 

% 

• 

' See the opmioQ expressed Ijy M. Sismoiidi as to tbe 
general character of Petiarcb's sonnets. Z.i(ter<]ture 
Midi. T.ir.p. 408. * T. 

t Hre circumstauces ahich introduced Mctastasio to 
Oravina’s notice, are thus related by Catlini. 

’ Gravina was walking near tbe Campus Martiui one 
•nmmer’s evening, in company wi4 tbe abbi l^orenzini, 
when they beard, at no great distance, a sweet and power* 

2 « 
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Metastasio was twenty-six years old, when 
his first opera, the Didbne, *was performed at 
Naples in ,1724. In the composition of it, 
he was guided'by the advice of the fair Mari¬ 
anna Romanina, who executed the part oV 
Dido in a superior style,, because she passion- 

i a 
K 

^ _ 

ful >oicc, modulating vetoes with tho greatest fluency to 
the mrabuie of the canto On appioacbiiiglhc 

dhop of Tiapassip whence the grateful melody pioceeded, 
they woio huipribcd 1 o bce a lovely hoy pouring forth 
elegant vcucs on the i^isooh and objeeb wlueh 6ur- 
roiiudeil hiui» and their admitatioo was increased by the 
gracefulaom]>limeutsMhich he took an opportunity*of ad« 
dressing to thciusclvcv* 

When the youthful poet bad*concIuded» Gtaviaa called 
iinn to l]iixi» and with many cncomiDinb and eatresses, offered 
liint a piece of toouey^ w|iicli the bd^ politely declined. 

f 

He thou eii<}uired into his situation, and employment, and 
being struck <^ith the intelligence of his replies, pro- 
pobiKl to his parents to educate him as his own child. 
Convinced of the sincerity^of the offer, and flattered by the 
brilliant prospects which it opened Ivr their son, they 
consented, and'Graviqa faithfully, and generously, fab 
filled the paternal character which be bad thus volun¬ 
tarily undertaken* ^ 

Carlini* VUndi Mctotta$io, 


T. 
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sitely loved the poet This attachment ap¬ 
peal's to have beCri durable.* hfetastasio wa** 
an intimate iriend of Marianna’^ huNbaud, 
and lived many ycais in the tan^il'*^ recreating 
fiimself with 6nc i.iubic, and studying unre- 
niitlingly the Greek ppet& • 

Ill I7‘i9, the empoft>r Charles VI, that 
* and grtfvc musician, who, in his youth, 

had played so iiiisorable a pait in Spain, pio- 
po«.ed to him to be the poet of the opera at 
Vienna, lie hesitated a little, but at lenglli 
accepted the ofTer. 

lie never afterwards left that city, where 
he Ihcd to an cxtrcinp old age, in thp midst 
of a delicate and dignihed voluptuousness, 
with no other occupation than that of express¬ 
ing, in beautiful verses, the fine .seiitiipents 
^ # • 

by which he was anip/ated Dr Biniiey, 
who saw him in his seventy-setond year, 
thought him, * even then,'the gayest, and 
handsomest man of his time. He alw ays de¬ 
clined accepting any titles or hononis, and 
liy^ happy in retirement. No tender sen¬ 
timent wan wanting to his scusibility, 

2 o ^ • 
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This great and happy man died on the 
2d of Aprils 1782> bavipg be%n acquainted, in 
the courae ,of his long career, - with all the 
eminent music^^ns who have delighted the 
world. 




ON rat 


PRESB^ STATE OP MUSIC IN ITALY. 


Fegice, August 20, 1814. 

You still remember, then, my friend, the 
letters which I wrote,to you six years ago, 
from Vienna, and you wish that I would give 
you a sketch of the,present state ^f music 
ill Italy. The course of my ideas has much • 
.changed during this period. 1 am now richer, 

and happier, than 1 was at Viei^na; and the 

• % 

time which I do not (^ass in society, is en¬ 
tirely devoted to the history of painting. 

You knovf how much* I was rejoiced, on 
being restored to an income barely sufficient 

4 

for my support. It seems that my ambition ~ 
.deceived me, for out of this limited revenue, 
'1 find means te buy, everyday, some precious 
little picture, Whicb the great collectors have 

%o3 



overlooked, or luther, of which they have 
not Known the \uliie? I saw, a few days 
siiico, at tlio house of a polite sea captain, 
on the nha Uii Schiavoni, some c^armin^ 
little sketches, by Paul Veronese, in the same 
g^oldeii tone of colour \Miich p^ivr* such atiT- 
ination to his larger pieces; ami I am already 
in hope, that 1 shall be abler to procure soim 
similar relics of this great nmstoi, vvho**e 
works are nitcrriMl, so many otlicrs, in 

your iiniTicnsc Museum You think yoni 
selves vastly civilized^ but yon have dctcd 
like barbarians, in taking these Hrn ])rodnc 
tions out of Italy You did not unisidci, 
thieves as you are—that you could not carry 
away tltc atmosphere which adds so tnnch 
to their bvauty Yon havc^ lessened the 
pleasures of the civilized world The picture 

4 

which now hangs solitary, and almost unob¬ 
served, in one of the comers of your gallery, 
,formed, when here, the glory and the con- 
versatiou of a whole city. At Milan, as soon 
as you arrived, they begoii tp talk to you of 
the "'Christ crowded with thorns," of Titian. 
At Bologna, the first enquiry of your valet 
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whether you wished to see the St. Cecilia 
of Raphael: even thii^valct-would know half* 
a-dozen phrases of connoisseurship relative 
to that chef d’o’uvrc, ■* 

f ^ 

\ am aware that these phrases are tiresome 
to the amateur^ wh\» is desirous'of feeling*, 
and judging, for himself, lie is often clis> 
4^ustcd <with th^' Italian superlatives; but 
tlii'sc superlatives shew t^e general feeling of 
the country, with respect to the fine arts 

4 

Tiresome as they may be to me, they i)er* 
haps awaken the love of the art in some 
young mechanic, who will one day be an 
Annilml Caracci They arc like the marks 
of respect pjiid to the marquis Wellington, 
when he passes through the streets of Lisbon. 
Assuredly, the* shop-boy, who pries e viva^ 
cannot judge of the rqilitary talents, and su¬ 
blime prudence, of that extraordinary man; 
but what do^ it signify, these shouts arc 
to him the recompeuae of his virtues, and 
will, perhaps, make another Wellington of 
the young officer who is his aide-de-camp. 

At Rome, the person beat ’ known, and 
highest in estimation, is Canova. At Paris. 

304 * 
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the people of the quarter know M. th6 
Duke, whose hotel is at the ebd of the street. ■ 
Nothing; more is necessary, to shew you that 
it is ill vain* t)t%t you carry otT to Paris the 
Transfiguration, and the Apollo that you 
transfer to banvas, the Descent froiu the Cross, 
painted by Daniel dc V»>ltcrra, in fresco; 
these works are dead to yojii; yourdinearh 
want a public that cgn feel them 

Have your Italian opeia,—have yoin Mn 
bcum: —it is all \ery well You may, per¬ 
haps, arrive in these departments, at a 
decent mediocrity; but yon will excel only 
in comedy, in the IKely song, in moral 
ridicule; 

13xr iiflent aili spiiantia moihm xid 

a 

You have your Molieic, your CoUf, yom 
Pannard, y6ur Hainiltqn, your La Hrnycre, 
your Dancourt, your " Lettres Persannes.*’ 
In this delightful department, "^on will always 
be the Grst people in the world. Cultivate 
it; place your pride in it; encourage supb 
writers; gpreat men of this description are 
produced bj the ground on which you tread. 
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Give a tolerable orchestra to your Theatre 
Fran^ais; purchase for it the fine scenery 
of the theatre de la Scala^ at Milan, which 
is fresh ^painted every two nidhths> and which 
you might have for the cost of the canvas. 
Mrti of taste from Naples, and from ^totk- 
holm,,will mce^ each other in the place du 
^’arrou^l, going to your theatre to sec the 
Tarluffe, or the Manage dc Figaro. Wc 
who ha\c tra\cih*d, know that these pieces 
cannot be acted any whcrt^biil at Paris 

In like manner, the pieces of Ix)uis Caracci 
may be regarded as invisible, except in Lom¬ 
bardy Which of ybur tasbionablu ladies 
has ever looked, without a yawn, at the 
C'alling of St. Matthew,” or at the *' Virgin 
carried to thc^epulchrf,” whiclrhave rather 
too much depth of colbur. 1 am convinced 
that the worst imitations,.placed in the same 
frames, would produce* ju&t as much effect 
on the genteel society of Prance. Now, at 
Rome, they will talk for a fortnight of the 
manner in which the fresco of the convent 
of San Nilo, painted by Dominichino, is 
going to be transferred^ to canvas. * At Rome^ 



jt is the g:rcat artist who occupies the public 
attention; at Paris, it is-the successful general, - 
or the favourite minister,—Marshal Saxe, or 
<VI. de Caloiml.* 1 do not say tUa^ this i^ 
well, or ill; 1 merely say that it is so: and 
the ^rcat artist, who is'jcaloiis of his repu 

A 

tation, and wlio knows the .weakness*the 

human heart, should live >»here Ini' merits 

% 

will be best appraciatctl. and where, for 

i 

the same reason. Ins dc'iects will be most 

i 

severely criticised.. At Rome, Sia^nors A. B. 
C. !>., of whom 1 know nothing but- their 
charming works, may reside in a garret, 
withoutTear of disregai^. The consideration 
of the whole city, from the pope’s nephew, 
to the humblest abbe, will follow them, and 
the) will bk far iiKV-e cstceihcd for having 
produced a fine picture, than a happy re¬ 
partee This is th^ atmosphere required by 
the artist; for he, like other men, has his 
moments of despondency. 

Some of the most interesting conversation 
1 meet with, ^^hat into which I &11, on my' 
arrival in a town, with the coach-maker from 
whom I like the carriage in which I go to 



deliver raylcitcrs of introduction. I ask him 

SI hat curiosities are to bo seen, who arc the 

most distinguished of their nobility P lie 

oonimenccs his reply with €? few invectives 

against the taK-galhcrers; but after this tri> 

l)(ile to his station fu society, he jioints out 

to me., very clearly, the actual current of 

^lublic Opinion • 

% _ 

When 1 ioluriied to Baris, your charming 

m.-ulitmc Karilli was still there. Not a word, 
ho\>(‘\er, did tin* master of my liandsome 
hotel/ iti the rue Ccrutti, say to me about 
lier; and as for inaderooiselies .Mass and 
Floury, he scarcely krffew their names.’ Goto 

4 

Schneider's, at Florence, the least slioe-black 
will say to you, Uaviddc has been‘here 
these lliree day<.; he is to sing wifh the Mon- 
bellij the opera, yb'a JiAvre, will draw all the 
world to it; every body incoming to Florence 
to lieaV it.” 

You will be disappointed, my dear Louis, 
if ever you visit Italy, to find the orchestras 
So* inferior^ to that of tlic Odcon; and perhaps 
not more than one or two* good voices in a 
company. You will thjak that 1 ^ave been 



telling you travellers' tales. No where will 

0 

you meet with an assemblage like that of 
Paris« when you had/ at the 'same opera, 

madame Bafil^^ mesdames Neri and Festa: 

« « 

and for men, Crivelli, Tachinardi, and Porto. 
But do ii(k despair oP your evening; the 
singers, whom you wiil think indifferept, will 
be electrified by a sensible ent^usiastk. 
audience ;• and the^ fire spreading from the 
theatre to the boxes, and from the boxes to 
the theatre, you will hear them sing with an 
unity, a warmth, a spirit, of which you have 
not dven an idea. You will witness moments 
of delirium, when both perfonners, and au¬ 
ditors will be lost in the beauty of a finale 
of Cimarosa. It signifies nothing giving 
Crivelli thirty thousand francs at Paris; you 
roust purchase also public, fitted to hear 
him, and to cheri^ the love which he has for 
his art. He gives •a simple and sublime 

j 

traitit passes unnoticed. He gives a com- 
mon, and easily distinguished^ embellishment, 

«and forthwitbi every one, delighted to shew 

4 • • ► 

that he is a ccmnoisseur, deafens Ids neighbour, 
by -clapping as if he were mad. But these 
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a{^lau3es are witKout any real warmth; his 
. feelings are unmdTed;.it is only bis judgement 
wbicli approves. An Italian gives himself up, 
without fear, to the enjoym|it \if a ‘fine air, 
the first time he hears it; a Frenchman ap- . 
plauds wi^h a sort ef anxiety. He is afraid 
of having approved ofVbat is but indifferent: 

* a 

—it is iV)t tin atjer the third or fourth repre¬ 
sentation, when it is full]|^ determined that the 
afr is delicious, that he will dare to cry bravo f 
accenting strongly the first syllable, to sliew 
that understands Italian. Observe how 
he says to his friend, whom he meets in the 
green room at a firsb representation*: How 
divine that is f lie affirms with his lips, but 
with his eye he interrogates. If his friend 
does not reply witlr another suf^riativc, he 
ready to dethrone jus divinity. The mu¬ 
sical enthusiasm of Paris admits of no discus- 
sion ; every filing is either deUcieux, or exe- 
crable. On tfie other side the Alps, every 
man is sure of what he feels, and the discus¬ 
sions about music are endless. 

I thought all the great singers of the 
Odeon cold. CrivelH is no longer die same 
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as* he was at Naples: Tachinardi alone had 
!»omc perfect pas'ia^s in the Diairuzione di 

GrrvsaUmmc. This evil is not one of those 

• • 

which inoneytcw remedy; it results from the 

_ ^ 

qualities of the French public. • * 

Hear this same Frcni^hman, so cautious 
and fearful for his vanity ib speaking of music, 
express his admiration of a 'boa mo^ or a 
happy repartee. With what 'animation, with* 
what spirit, and nicety of distinction, with 
what copiousness of detail, does he descriln. 

the felicity of it. if yon were visionary, you 

% 

would be tempted to say: This counti7 will 
produce,a Moliere, or a Regnnrd, but not a 
Galuppi or an Anfossi. 

A young Italian prince will be a dikllantv 
He will wrijc music, gooil or,bad, and will 
fall desperately in lov^ with some actress. If 

I 

he appears *at the court of his sovereign, 
his demeanour will be embarrassed and res¬ 
pectful. • 

A young French nobleman goes up, even 
to the royal bed-chamber, with an easy ele¬ 
gance of air. Youasee tliat be is happy, and 
in full possesion of himself. Carelessly bum- 
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(uing some tuuc, he places himself against 
the balustrade >«hich separates the king’s bed 
from the re^t of t)ie apartmeut. A black¬ 
looking usher comes up^ an^ tolls him that 
he cannot be allowed to lean thcre^ that he 
projanates the king’^ balustrade.-*-" Ah > my 
fiicud, you are rigW; I will take care to 
procla^te your attention/’ — and he turns 
upon hU heel with a laugh.* 

• I still retain, my dear Ijoui«, the opinion 
I held six years ago, when J wi'ote to you 
about the great German *bymphonist. The 
ciiltivalion of the instrumental department has 
ruined music It is iryich more common, and 
much more eas>, to play well on-the violin, 
.or the piano-forte, than it is to sing, and 
hence arises tjic facility with w^ich instru¬ 
mental music corrupts Aic taste of the lovers 

• * 

of vocal; as the last fifty years •have abun¬ 
dantly shewn* , * 

•* 111 tlic rreiich, the usher is made to My pro/aniter, 
instead of pi o/atur, and the wit rfplies by using ^recoser, 
instep of prfcontHi. X. 


*Oiie person only^ in Italy, still knows how 
to manage bis voice—that u» Monbelli; and 
one of the principal causes of the merit of bis 
chai'ming davg^ters, is doubtless the having 
had such a master. 

This, which I shall always maintain to be 
the only true style ofcyhiging, was also fol< 
lowed by mademoiselle Martinez, tho pupil 
of Metastasio, who having passed his youths 
in the beginning of the eighteenth centur;, 
at Rome and Naples, with the celebrated 
Romaninaj knew how the human voice should 
be managed so as to charm every heart. 

His secret is very simple.—The voice 
should be good, and should display itself.* 


*^Thi 8 observaUoD u {^rfectly ju^t. Where nature 
has supphed t^e inatenals, the application of them is 
eaiy. 

The first thing requisite, H to place the Voice at the back 

' part of die throat, as is done in pronouucmg the vowel A 

in theword all. This aiU give that fuln^ of tone, which 

constitutes, whatthcltalians call, Avocedipetta.anA will,at 

the same time, bring the vocal oigans into the position moet’ 

proper for acquiring a«coirect, and rapid eiecuf^oi). A 

secMd position may be formed by means of the aamq^owel 

# 

€ 
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'I'liis is aU ; and for this purpose it is re- 
•quisite that the accontpaniitient should be 
sofi^’-^piszicatoa on the violin, and, 4n general, 
that the passages 
As things now are, a fine voice has no chance 
except in the recitati^;* it is herfi that ma- 


executed ^{ibuld be slow. 


dj pionou^vd III the, word or/, and a tliitd, upon the 
'•mind of the dipthong eg in the word Earth. 

^ hen a facility of execution in these'tbree positions has 
b^n acquired, the pupil may proceed to the use of words, 
in tlic utterance of which be will frequently find it nccet 
sary to deviate from the pioiiunciation which good speakibg 
would dictate, in order to preserve a suitable breadth of 
tone. 

As consonants have a tentleney to shut op the mouth, 
they bhouid }uve no moie stress laid on fhetu, tlJAii i& ne- 
to an iutdilijible and clear aiticuia|]oii» taking caie 
never to introduce them, till the time of the note \vluch they 
finish is expired. ; * 

These few directions are sufi^cient for what lelatet to 
the mccliamcal part of singing, m which* the principal 
thing required is segolar and assiduous practice; but the 
higher excellencies of the art, depend on the menial cod* 
btitution of the artist* O, 

* The sense is not very cleat in the original, Actuelle- 
ment les belles voix se sauvent dans les recitatifsThe 
author's sentimeot appears to be, that the music is ia 
general played so quickp that tfao recitatives, in which the 
linger tpare$ himself, are the most beautiful pacts* T. 
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dame Catalan!^ andVellutij are most beautiful. 


It was thus that. cantatas were sung eighty 


years ago. Now^ we execute fgll gallop^ 



polonaise, follow^ by a grand air, in which the 

f 

instruments contend with the voice for mas- 


• tery^ or pause only for ^d libitum passages^ 
and to give, the singer an "opportunity to make 
everlasting flourishes. And this we ^all an 

K 

opera;—and this may amuse for a quarter 
of an hour;—and this never drew a single 
tear. 

The best female' singers that 1 have heard 
in Italy^ (observe, to save my credit, that tlie 
greatest, talents may perhaps never have had 
the good fortune to exhibit before me;) the 
best female singers, 1 have heard in these- 
latter days,,are mademoiselle ^iser, and the 

• 4 

two Monbelli. The former has married an 

agreeable poet^ and no longer sings in public ; 

% 

the latter are the hope of the Italian Poly- 

< 

bymnia. Imagine the finest style, the utmost 
sweetness of tone, the most perfect expres¬ 
sion ; imagine madame BariUi, with a voice, 
still more beautiful and with all the requi¬ 


site warmth of feeling. 


I believe that the 

6 



Monbelii sing only in the serious opera; cou- 
sequently madame BarMli would have an ad« 
vantage over them as the FaneiuUa aventurata 
qf the Nemici generosi^ as the^lodntess Alma- 
vivo of Figaro, as Donna Anna in Don Juan, 
&c. You should havh heard the little Mon> 

i 

belli sing the ^driano (n Siria at Milan: 
• \ ♦ 

people wbre mad.afler it. Happily for you, 

I 

they are still very youngp and you may yet 

have an opportunity of hearing the youngest, 

who takes the male charact^s. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the opera, 

but Velluti, the only good soprano, of a cer* 

tain kind, that Italy pdssesscs, to my ‘know- 

♦ 

ledge, and the younger Davidde. The latter 

has a charming voice, but he is at present far 

inferior to the Monbelii., He ha&'a taste for 

> 

embellishment, which would just suit your 
Paris concerts, and 1 am convinced he would 
soon rival M. Garat in the public favour. As 

I 

for the little Monbelii, all onr connoisseurs 
would say : " Is that all In Italy they 
wiU probably reach the highest reputation; 
provided some rich man does not deprive us 
of them. 


2 H S 
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* Madame Manfredini would ddight you ia 
the CamiiUt of Paer; she .has a powerful 
voice. But what principally pleai»ed me in 
this operaj jvt^ch 1 saw at Turin^ was the 
performance of *Ba8si, who is unque^onabl^ 
the first copfiic singer of Italy^ at the present 

• I 

day. You should heai* him, in this opera, 
address bis master, a youn^ officer/wbo is • 
thinking of passing the night at a gloomy 
looking castle, in the air. 

Signor^(a vita ^ corta, 

Andum, per canU. 


lie is animated, he undemtands stage-effect, 
and is fond of his profession Added to this, 
he has a profound knowledge of comedy, and 

I 

has even compost^ some agreeable pieces 
1 have acquired this ddmiratiou of him merely 
from his performance of 8er Marc Jntonio, at 
Milan He has a good voice, and would be 
perfect, if he possessed the couuter-tenor of 
^ yoUr Porto. 1 do not know where he is at 
' pr^ent. 

But what shall ^e say ? Upon my system, 
the voice is destroyed by a certain degree of 



passion in men^ and in women, by a certain 
degree of personal Attraction' If you say 
that this is*one of my odd fancies, 1 reply, 
.with CS^r dc Senneville, t^^la bonne heure! 
Be it so.* 

Nozzarj, whom you have seen at Paris, 
is the^ttest person in the world for the part of 
• Paolind, in the Matrimonio segreto. 1 thought 
it rather too high for CrifclU. 

^ Pellegrini is a magnificent connter>tenor. 
He should take some lessons from the younger 
Baptiste, from Thenard, or Potier, or, which 
would be still better, from the admirable 
Dugazon, if you ard still in possession of 
that delightful comic singer, whose merit you 
'have not appreciated, grave, and important 
gentlemen as ^ou are. ^ •* 

You are better acqu&inted than I am with 
Grassiui, Festa, Neri, S^ssi, who have been 
at Paris. You still regret madame Strina- 
Sacchi, so superior in the part of Caroline, in 
the Matrimonio segreto, and whom your 



f 
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* See Pictrd's Norel, Sj^gene ft GuilUumt* 

%r3 
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tfieatricai amateurs used to cal!, not with¬ 
out justice, the Dumesnil* of the theatre 
Louvois. 

I was much gleased with madaine Carolina 
Bassi, whom I heard in the handsome new* 
concert-room at Brescia^ she is a very ani¬ 
mated actress. Madame Melanottl is also 
of the same character. Vittdria Sess^bas a 
very, pretty figure, and a powerful voice. !■ 
have never seen madame Camporesi, who 
must be now at Paris. She is in high esti¬ 
mation at Home. 

1 have no occasion to say any thing of 
Tacbina^di, who is so excellent when he is 
animated; ihe tenor-singer Siboni treads in 
his steps. Parlamagni and Ranfagiii arc 
still what they were when you saw them, 
that is, excellent comjc singers De Grepis, 
and Zainbonif are good actors: the perform¬ 
ance of the former in the Pretettdenti delmi, 
which had a great run at Milan three years 
ago,' was perfect It is our opera of Pre^ 
iendusj suitably arranged for the Italian stage, . 
with agreeable musie by Mosca. The Irio, 

i 

^Coti leipttto c HTprcDSB, 
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with the air for the flute, at the end, much 
pleased me. • \ 

I shall say nothing of mada.mo Catalan!, 

nor of madame Gaforini. h have not seen 

• • a 

the first since her debut at Milan, thirteen years 

since, and the latter, u'nfortunalely, is m,ar> 

ried. Her style wu*the very perfection of 

comi^^ingitig. * You should have seen her in 

‘the Duma Soldato. in Ser Marc Antonio, in 

* * * 

die Ciabatino. A more lirely, gay, animated 
%eiiig will never again arise for the amuse- 
'hnen( of men of taste. Madame Gaforiui was 
to Lombardy, wh^t madame Barilli was to 
Paris; the place of neither can be supplied. 

• From the different character of the people, 
;you will suppose that, in many respects, ina- 

dame Gaforins must be the opjgosite of ma¬ 
dame Barilli, and youfwill be right in your 
conjecture. * 

Three mdnths ago, wlien a very fine singer 
was performidg at the Conservatorio of Milan, 
I heard Uiose who sat near me saying; Is 
. ij; not a pity that that admirable buffo C —- 
should be left to vegetate in a comer of 
Milan t Why do they not make^ him a pro- 

4 



lessor at' the Conserratorio^ that be may give 
a little animation to this handsome statueI 

^ t 

forget the statue’s name. 

People w^o^have been at Naples^ speak 
in the highest *terms of the hufiTo Casacielf. 

\ have also heard a great deal of madame 
Pacr, and the tenor siager, Marzochi. This, 
my friend, is the substance 'of «vlmt 4 know 

i I 

about the vocal performers 'of Italy. 1 may 
to those before-mentioned, madame Sau- 
drini, with whom I was much pleased a'k 
Dresden. I omit giving an account of the 
theatres of Vienna; 1 should have too much 
to say about them. Ask the French officers 
who were ^here in 1809 I doubt not they, 
will remember the tears they shed ut the. 
Crovt^, a molo-drama equal for effect to tlie 
best romantic tragedies; as well as the in- 
eztinguisliable laughter escited by the ad¬ 
mirable performance'of the dancor, Raiiialdi; 
who, 1 think, played in the v ballet of thp 
Vintage. Don Juan, the Matrimonio segreto, 
the Olemenza de Tito, the Sargines of Paer, 
Cherubini’s Eliaka^ Ldsbeth finite par amour, 

' and many other justly-esteemed Cforman 



■works, were performed in a superior style at 
the same time. * .. • • 

With Inspect to the composers, I consider 
them in general to be carried* away by the 
taste of the times, in a wrong direction; but, 
without i^ntering into an unintelligible criti¬ 
cism of them, I shall merely relate the 

y • 

facts wjith ^hich I am acquainted relative to 
'them. • 

* PaesicUo, and Zingarelli, are not of the 
^present school; they are^the remaining con¬ 
temporaries of Piccini and Cimarosa. 

Valentine Pioravanti, so well known at 
Paris by his CaiUatrin viUane, is a native of 
Rome, and still young. His comic operas are 
•much admired. 'ThePazzie a vzeenda, which he 
produced at Florence, in 1791; tile Furbo and 
the Fabro Parigino, performed at Turin, in 
1797, are his principal works. 

Simone Mayer, bom, in Bavaria, but edu¬ 
cated in Italy* is perhaps the most esteemed 
composer of the present day, and, at the 
.s^me time, one of whom I can say the least. 

I 

Hia style seems to me, o( Ml others, the most 
likely to occasion the total ruin of dramatic 
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mufiic. He resides at Bergamo, from vrheiice 
the most adv^tageous prt>poeedfi have hi- 

4 

thci'to bee^ unable to draw Jiim. He is 
very inB&litAo|s. I have seen, at least, 

^ ft 

twenty of his pieces performed. He is 
koown at Paris by the tFirUe rioaU, a comic 
opera, in which madhme Correa performs. 
There are some airs in it, but fiot e^lWays of 

O < 

sufficient dignity, t^nd great richness of ac¬ 
companiment. Ills Patxo per la muswa Is 
pretty; Adelasia <ztid Aleramo, a serious opera, 
had a great run at Milan. Mayer makes us 
enjoy thcAimmense prpgress which instru¬ 


mental .music has made since the days of 
Pergolese,*and at the same time, causes us 
to regret the beautiful airs of that period. 

Ferdinando Paer, of whom<I unfortunately 
have the same opinion' as of Mayer, was born 
at Parma, id 1774. 1 have heard peraons of 
the greatest intelligence in Paris speak with 
encomium of his gemus. He bdh already writ¬ 
ten thirty operas. His Camilla and Smrgtne, 
two years ago, were performed at the saipe. 
time, at Naples, oTurin, Vienna, Dresden, 
and Paris. 
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Pav'esi and Mosca, are much liked in Italy, 

and have writtta numerous .comic operas, 
^ > • 
which contain some pleasing ajrs, not en¬ 
tirely stilled by the orchest^. • Both these 
• • ^ 

/Coipposen are young* 

The operas of Farinelli, bom near Padua, 
are pleasing. He was*brought up in the Con¬ 
servator^ T^trcAtm, at Naples, and has 
already composed eight or ten operas 
* The highest expectations are formed of sig- 
lior Rossini, a young man of twenty-6ve, who 
has just made his d^but. It must be allowed,, 
that bis airs are surprisingly graceful, when 
sung by the lovely Moobelli. The chef-d’ceuvre 
of this young man, who has a fine person, is 
the Italiana in Algeri He seems, already, to re¬ 
pent himself a Uttle. I could not discoVer the 
least genius, or originality, in the Turco in 
Italia, which has just been performed at 
Milan, and has failed: 

9 

I surely need not repeat that 1 have pro¬ 
bably passed over in silence many names of 
deserved reputation in Italy, merely because 
I am not acqumnted widi them. I have 
never been in Sicily, and it is a^long time 
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»nce I was at Naples. It is in that fprtunate'. 
country, that land of fire, tiat fine v<Mces are ‘ 
produced. • I formerly noticed' there some 
customs very <fi|rerent from ou», an^ in my 
opinion, more amusing. They do not expose 
a-plagiary,' in that coufttry, in a-paihpblet: 
they take the thief hi the fapt. lf,thf com’ 

e 

poser, whose work is performing, has* pilfered 
an air, or even a few bars only, from another, 
as soon as the stolen passage commences, 
shouts of bravo arise firom all quarters, ac¬ 
companied with the name of the rightful pro¬ 
prietor. If Piccini has phindered Sacchiui, he 
will be' saluted incess&ntly with bravo &c- 

ft 

chini! If it is ob^rved, in the course of the 
opera, that he has taken a little from every 
body, they 'will cry, Well done, bravo, Ga- 
luppi ’ bravo, TraetUC *< bravo GugUelmi! 

If the same custqm prevailed in France, 
how many of the operas of the Feydeau would 
be saluted with this sort of hravon. But let 
us not speak of the living 

Every body npw knows, that the celebrated 
air in the Vifttandifi'es, Enfant eheri des dame$j 
is Mozart’s.* 

( ft 



Dual would have heard, bravo, Hassc! ^or 
the commencement of the air; Ahf la maison 
maudite ’ th^ first fifteen bars of which, are 
the lirst, also, of the air, Privf diel caro bene. 

Monwgny would have haJ a firatJo, Pergo~ 
lose f for the opening of his duet,* Venez, tout 
nous reusait, which is* exactly the same with 

that of the air,' set troppo seeUrato, and 

• ^ 

’another for the air, Je ne aais a quoi me rS- 
foudre 

* Philidor would have had a bravo, Pergo- 
lese' for his air. On me fete, on me cajole,,ihei 
accompaniment of which may be found in the 
nir. Ad unpovero poUifco ; bravo, Co^chi! for 
the air, U fallait le voir au dimamdie, quand il 
sorf(tit du cabaret, which is nothing else than 
the air, Donne,beflc che pigliate, without alter¬ 
ation ; bravo, Ga]up(>i{ for the cavatina, Vois 
le chagrin que me devore. Gretry would also 
have had a few packets addressed to him. 

What is more easy than to make an ex¬ 
cursion into Italy, where, in general, the music 
is not engraved, to take copies of whatever 
a man may hear, in the hundred theatres open 
every year, for the performance of music in 



that country* that is good* hr 'suited to the 

prevailing taste* aC* Paris*; to connect tho dif- 

< 

ferent passages by a little barinon;]^; and then 
to show off in* F^nce* as a grand conyposer,. 
•The experiment is attended with no hazard* 
for a French hcore never phases the Alps. 

What favourites woul j Mosca's airs* ip the 
Preteddenti dclusi* Con rispeyio e rivirenza, 
and the qUatuor* Da»ehe siam vniti. parliam 

I* 

de’ noMtri affari, have been at the Feydeau; , 

and who would ever Jiave known them f * 

A man wants nothing* but feeling* to be 

sensible that Italy is the 4and of excelleiice 

in all the* arts. There H> no occasion to go 

into the proof of this with you* my friend: 

but a thousand circumstances seem to favour 

music more especially. The chetreme heat* 

followed in the evening by a refreshing cool> 

ness* grateful to eve^r thing that breathes* 

•• ' 


* We think we have camulted the author’s reputation 
in omitting here a passage in vindication of an infamoue* 
practice, onee fireqnent iqjtaly, but which the universat 
reprobation of a more huoAne and enlightened age has 
nearly nboUshed.* ^ T. 


renders the hour at which the theatres open^ 
the most a^eeaWe of the day.. This hour is 
almost eveiyi where, between nin^ and ten in 
the evening, that is to say^ffdUr hours, at 
least, after dinner. 

You bear the music in a favourable ob- 
sciirify. Excepting oit festivals, the theatre 


fic la ^ala, at Milan, which is larger than the 
Opera at Paris, is only lighted by the lamps 
of the balustrade; in short, you are per¬ 
fectly at ease, in dark boxes, which resemble 
small ^parlours. 

I am disposed to th^nk that a certain languor 
is necessary, thoroughly to enjoy vocal music. 
It is a fact, that a month’s residence at Rome 
clianges the gait of the most lively French- 
man. He no longer walks with* his former 
sprIgbtUness, he is in ^^urry for nothing. In 
cold climates, exercise is necessafy for circu- 
ation. In wiirm ones; the supreme felicity is 
the divmo far* niente^ihe delight of doing 

nothing. 
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Will you rej^ach me, in inquiriivg int(y< 
the present state of music in France^ with 
speaking only of Paris ? , In, Italy^ one may 
mention Leghorn, Bologna, Vfrona, Ancona, 
Pi&a, and twenty other towns^ which are not 
capitals; but in France, there is no origin;^ 
ality in the provinces Paris, alone, in this^ 
great kingdom, can be considered with re¬ 
lation to music 

An unfortunate spirit of imitation prevails 
in the provinces, which' renders them of no 
weight in the arts, as in many other things 
At Bourdeaux, at Marseilles, at Lyons, you* 
might fancy '■youiself ^ the Marais.* When 
will these cities have Resolution to think for 
themselves, and to. hiss what comes from 
Paris, when it does not please them ^ In the 
present state of society there, they imitate 
awkwardly the elegance of the capital ; they 

— --- fc 

* The Marait is wt oC the oiost aacient quarters of 
Pans, iQhabite 4 pnncipally b; the hntr^tcitie, T. 

C.. « 0 
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arc studiously simpto, aftoctcdly natural, poiu 
pously unpretending. , 

From Toulouse, to Lille, the yotm*^ man of 
fashion, the nymph who \\is^g.*s*to be a^ree- 
able,arc above all tiling desirous of bi'ln^' lilio 


* 


the Parisians; and•pcdaiiN are*to be met 
with, even in thinpjs where pedantry would 
scetn iinpobSil)l<* These people appear not 
‘to know whether they l^ce a thiuuj or t\ot; 
they nnsst know what is thoii<;hl of it at Paris 
1 have often lieanl lbre»i?ucis remark, and 
justly^ that there is iiotliiii^ in I'raiice, but 
Paris, or the coiintr,y.* K\en a inaii of'•oiise, 
if born in the [a’ovinocs, will in\ain>all<Mnpt 
to resist the eonUt^ion: for a lonj; time, Ids 
manners will be bs*, nalurul lluui if he had 

4 

been a natives of Paris. Siufpl^Vitv, “ that 
straight-forward (jiiali^'whieh prevents a man 
from calcnlatin^ the ellects of Ids actions/’* 


The <tuotation is from Peneion, amlUMMicolv vus- 
c^tible of translalioo. ** Cettp tiroiturp d'uuc anic ([iti 

sinterdit tout rftour siir elle> et sifv ses actioos«'^ T. 

1 ^ 
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is perhaps^ of all things^ the moat uncommon' 
in France. 

To a pensou familiar with Paris, there is 
nothing new tdLjhc seen at Marseilles, or at 
Nantes, but the Loire, and the port, that is 
to- say, physical objects, the mon^l world is 
the same. Whereas,' fine cities like these, 
containing 80,000 inhabitants, the, natural 
situation of whicl\, is so diflerent, would 
be very iiitcrcsling subjects for investiga¬ 
tion, if they possessed any originality. The 
example of Geneva, where strangers stop 
much longer than ai Lyo^ns, though it is not a 
qtiariee of the size of tlic latter, and though 
the nianivers of the place arc rather pedantic, 
ouglit to lune its inhueiicc on the French 
city. Ill l^ly, iiothiiig can be more dilTc- 
rent, and, sometime^,, more opposite, than 
towns which are situated within thirty leagues 
of each other. Mada.nc Gaforini, though 
such a favourite at Milan, wa^ almost hissed 
at Turin. 

In judging of the state of music in France' 
and Italy relatively, we 'mast not make the 
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comparison between Paris and Rome, or we 
«hall again be deceived in favour of our dear 
country. Wc must consider, that, in Italy, 
towns which contain not inpro than four 
tAousanJ inhabitants, as Crcma, and Cotno, 
which 1 mention ou^ of a hundred others, 
have tine theatres, *aAd, occasionally, ex¬ 
cellent singers. * L#ast year, people went 
*hom Milan to hear the Monbelli at Como; 
which was as if the Parisians were to go to 
the thoatiH^ at Melun, or Beauvais. Tlic 
manners of the two countries arc altogether 
different; you would^suppose you were at a 
thousand leagues distaip^e. , 

In the largest cities of-France, •you meet 
with nothing but the shrill singing of the 
French comic opera. If a piece succeeds at 
the Feydeau, you are sU)*c to see it acted at 
Lyons two months afterwards. When will the 
wealthy inhabitants of a {own, containing a 
population of HK),000 souls, situated at the 
very entrance of Italy, t^e it into tbeir heads 
to send for a^composer, and have some music 
of their own ?'» ? 
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The climate of Bordeaux, llie rapid for? 

tunes, and npvel ideas, arising from com- 
inorcc, added to tlie natural vivacity of the 
Gascons, oagbt, one should think, to pro- 
ducc a comedy more lively, and more fer¬ 
tile in cucnts, than (hat of Paris. Not 
the least appearance^ *of any such thing. 
The young Frenchman there, as* every 
where else, studies his iLa Harpe, and* 
never once thinks of laying down tJie 
hook, nn<l asking himself: Does this real^y 
ploii.se me ? * 

t 

What little originality there is in Prance, 
is to he met with only in those classes who 
arc too ignorant to imitate; but tlie lower 
ranks, in that country, have no regard for 
music, and never will the spn of a French 
w'hoelwriglit become*a Joseph Haydn. 

The opulent class learn from the journals 
every morning, what ppinions* tlvey arc to 
hold upon politics and literaiturc for the re.st 
of the day. Lastly, we may mention, as a 

cause of tlie decline of the arte in France, 

♦ 

EngUsk attention which our most intel- 
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tigcnt and sensible men pay to politics. It 
is ceitainly an advantti»:e to Five in. a free 
country ; but, unless a man's pride be ex¬ 
tremely jrritable^ or his scn^iility very nn- 
fortunately place<l for bis enjoyment, I do not 
see what pleasure he*can find in 'contiiniaUy 
busying; himself about political inaiters. 'I'lie 
^lappincss of a ytian of the world, is very 
little Increased by the way in which power 
is distributed in the country which he in¬ 
habits ; it may be injured, b^t not aug-meuted, 
by it. . 

1 compare the condition of those patriots 
who are incessantly dVelliii^ on the* adini- 
nistration of the laws, and the bal:-iiee of 
powers, in a stale, to that of a man who 
should be in doutirinal^ anxiety aibout the 
solidity of the house in* which he lives, t 
would choose, hi the til's!, instance, a solid, 
and well-built habitaRoi); but, aiicr alt. the 
house has only been built to iivo c. nfu ti dy 
in; and U seems to.me, thai a man uinst 
be of a very unfortunate turn, to be tioubJing 
himself about the state of ^is roof, wiiea lie 

2i 3 
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might enjoy himself with the ladies in the' 
parlour^ 


Et propVr vitaiD, vivendi perdere causae.* 

ThuSj my friend, I have given you, ac¬ 
cording to. your request,' my ideas, perhaps 
hastily formed, of the present state of music 
in Itiily. It is generally considered to be in 
a state of rapid declension, ‘ and I believe ii*^ 
to be so myself. 1 am, however, content to 
enjoy the declension every evening, but 1 
devote the day to another art. 

The account which I have given you, 
therefore, is doubtless very incomplete. For 
instance, it has only just occurred to me that 
Mo&ca has a brother, who, like himself, is 


an agreeable coinposcr. 

1 should much ra^er have talked to you 
about the admirable copy of the Last Supper 


of Lionardo da Vinci, vrhich has been made 


* 'rfaia French political philosopity reininds one of 'the 
Fable of the Fox and Crrapea. T. 
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' by the chevalier IBossi;—of the fine sketelies 
made by this ^reat painter, and amiable 
man, for th^t late count Battaglia, relative to 

t 

the character of the four gre^t Italian poets ; 
—of tfce frescos of Appiaiii, at the royal 
palace, or the villa ^uilt by signor Melzi,* on 
the lake of Como. * ^'his would be much 
more to my pre^nt taste, than to write about 
*the finest modern opera. 

* In music, as, alas! in many things besides, 
*I am a man of another age. 

Madame de Sevign4, faithful to her ancient 
predilections, liked Corneille only; and said 
that Racine, and cq^ee, would go out of 
fashion. 1 am, perhaps, equallv unjust to 
signors Mayer, Paer, Farinelli, Mo.sca, 

ft 

Rossini, who ^rc highly esteemed in Italy. 
The air, 

H rivedrd mi .rivedrai. 


»* Melzt was Tice-president of tbe Italiao Republic 
uader Bonaparte. T. 
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in tlio Tanct(’(i of llie latter, who, 1 am told 
is very youm^,-has ce^taiulf inucli pleased 
me I am a|>^u always gratified witli a duet 
ot FarinelU’is,'bg»iniii«g, 

No> lion V <inio 

i 

uliteh, in many theati^cs is added to the 

second act of the IVIatriinimio segr^to. ^ 

1 must confess, dear Louis, that siiir<‘ 

the lime 1 wtole to you tioin niy retreat uf 

Sul/burg 1 have iievoi been able to account 

for the little interest shewn in Italy lur the 

woiks ot Pcrgole^c, and the great inasteis 

who were eoiituinpurary with him. U is 

almost us singular, as it wc should prefei our 

petty writers ot the jirtsenl day, to Racine 

and Molierc.* 1 am awme that Pcrgolese was 

bom bcioie mnsie b.«cV attained perfection in 

all Its bia.iches; tlu' instinnienlal depaitaaiit 

hua apparentiy icacHed rts height smee his 

( 

deatli Riit clnaro-scuro made immense 
progress alter lh« time of Raphael, yet 
ho Is still coiiaidcred the iirst painter in the 
world. v 



Montesquieu justly of>>rj>r<«- if heaven 
were to be&tow ou iii«u llir ph*rcing,si{*ht of 

the cajole, *who ilouhts tluit the rules of 
archit^ture N\oi]ld be imm^iately changed. 
We bhould require ordeis diflcrciitly com¬ 
posed ” 

It is ovidciit lliat t!ie llahuns are changed 
femce tl^e tiiuc of Pergolcsc 
Tlie couquest of which w»\s eflected 

i)y a series of splendid actions, first roused 
the people of Loiiilnutly ^ In the sequel, the 
exploits of her soldiers in Spain and Jliissia, 
her as'^ociatiou with* the dcstiiues of a great, 
though unfortunate, empire,—the genius of 
AUieii, wlio opened the eyes of Ills youthful 
couiitryineii to the (rifling eharaeter *of 
the pursuits •on which their ,'ardour v^as 
wasted; every thing lyis awakened in this hue 
country, 

Ch' Appenitf parlc, c*I mar urconila c l’\ipe, 


the desire to become a nation. 

^ » 

I have heard that, in •ispain, the Italian 

2 



troops, on some occasions, surpassed even 
the French veterans. AJany ftoble characters 
have distingqished themselves in the ranks of 
that army, tfud^ing from the conduct of a 
field'Oificcr, w^om 1 saw >^ounded in 
d^j^.neck, at the battle of'Moscow, that army 
possesses officers as rerdarkable for elevation 
of inindj as for military merit. l*bave found 
them« in general, unafFecfed in their manners, 
naturnl and profound in their way of thinking; 
and free from all ostentation. This was not * 
the case in 1750. 

There has, then, taken place, an important 
change in the inhabitafits of Italy. This 
change has' not yet had time to affect the 
arts. The provinces of the ancient kingdom 
of Italy hav^ not yet enjoyed,any of those 

r 

long intervals of repose, which lead nations to 
seek for a variety in their sensations from the 


tine arts. 

I have been well pleased td observe, of 
late years, in Lombardy, a circumstance which 
is not Equally agreeable to all my country¬ 
man. I mean a IHtle aversion for France. 
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Aliieri laid the foundation of this* aeiiti> 


nieiit^ and it Ras bpeii strengthened by the 
twenty or thirty millions whiph the kiiig< 
dora^f Italy paid every y«nr* to the French 
empire. 

All ardent young man, just entering upon 
his career, aud eager to distinguish himself, 
ische^ked'byjhe admiration he cannot help 
feeling to be due to ^those who have ob¬ 
tained the tirst honours from the hands of 
victory before him. If the Italians admired 
us jnore, they would resemble us less in our 
brilliant qualities.- I should not be greatly 
surprised, if they were now to become aware 
that there is no true greatness,' in the arts, 
without originality; no national greatness, 
without an English constitution! Perhaps 1 
ina^ yet live to 9 ee the Mandragore of 
Machiavel, the Commedie deW* arte, aud the 
operas*of'Pergolesle, revived in Italy. The 
Italians will Ise sensible, sooner or later, that 
these arc what constitute their glory, and 
foreigners will esteem them the more for it. 
For my own part, 1 epA'ess 1 was quite dis- 
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appoiuled, on f^oing one day to the theatre 
at Venice, to find them performing Z.aTre. 
Tin* wliohi audience, down to the* very cor¬ 
poral at the doo%^ were in tears, an^. the 
actors possessed considerable merit. But 
when I want tft sec Zaire, t go to (he .Theatre 
Frau^aiSj at Paris. [ was much more gratified 
with seeing, the next day, .the^/(/o*»iff jmha- 
razzo, a comedy writtcyi by a native of Uomc, 
and played in superior »tylc by a fat actor, 
who remiiidod me, inimcdiately, ofliiiaudof 
Berlin, and of Mole, in the serio-comic parts 
wliich he took towaitls the ^lose of his career. 


This fat actor appeared te> me worthy to be 
one of the trlumvimtc. But I sought in vain 
in Venice for the plays of Go^zi. and the 
Coinmedia delt, arte ; instead of * these, they 
performed, almost every day, translations from 
the French theatre. The day before y<‘ster- 

9 

day 1 escaped from the dullness of the Jealous 

f 

Wife, to divert myself with Punch, in the 
piazza di S. Marco, lie Ms really atforded 
me mure amusement than 1 have found in 
any theatre where ^utiic is not performed. 
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Punchy and Paulaloon, are natives of Ifaly, 
and ill spite o£ all oiir endeavours, we never 
excel, but m the department wliich nature has 

A 

assig'iied us. 
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